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M THE 


| SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY | 
Alkali Manufacturers 


Post Office Address, Works at 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. SOLVAY, N. Y., and DETROIT, MICH. 


Oooo 
GENERAL SALES AGENTS 


WING & EVANS, Inc. 
» 22 William Street 





Highest Grade of all Petroleum Products 








FAIR TREATMENT TO ALL PATRONS 








Standard Oil Company 
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~ Grand Union Tea Co. 


TEAS, COFFEES, BAKING 
POWDER, SPICES, 
EXTRACTS, 

ETC. 


re 


Pearl, Water, and Fronts Streets 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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‘ 
MALETOID FLAKE MALT 


> 


The Patent 
CEREALS 
COMPANY 





GENEVA, N. Y. 


BREWERS’ MEAL 
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DO YOU WANT GOOD RELIABLE | 


RUBBERS?p 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 
Reputation, Rubbers that will Wear and Satisfy, ask your Dealer for 


any of these Brands: 
AMERICAN BOSTON RUBBER SHOE -CANDEE 
MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 


These are all Famous Old Brands. Most of them have been on the market over 
fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. They are sold by the 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


And by 100,000 Shoe Dealers all over the United States. 


— 











ONS eR 


A FULL DAY’S WORK 


When the temperature is playing around in the 
nineties you and your employes find it difficult to 
accomplish a full day’s work unless you 


USE ELECTRIC FANS 


They will make you cool and comfortable and 
the electricity will cost you less than one cent an hour. 











In Philadelpbia Consult 


The Philadelbbia Electric Company, 


Both Phones. Tenth and Sansom Streets. 
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Good Digestion 
Strong Muscles 
Clear Complexion 
Sound Teeth 
Sweet Breath 
Clear Brain 








Perfect Health 


The white flour miller gives you only the starch in 
the wheat. In Shredded Wheat jou have all the body- 
building elements of the whole wheat berry presented in digestible form. 
You can’t build brain or muscle with white flour. 


There’s No Stamina in Starch 


Shredded Wheat is not “treated” or “flavored” with anything—it is the 
whole wheat and nothing but the wheat—the cleanest and purest cereal food 
made. It is made in two forms—BISCUIT and TRISCUIT. The BISCUIT is 
delicious for breakfast with hot or cold milk or cream or for any other meal 

in combination with fruits or vegetables. TRISCUIT is the shredded whole 
wheat cracker which takes the place of white flour bread; delicious 
as a toast with butter or with cheese or preserves. 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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The United 


GasImprovementCompany 


GAS ANALYSIS APPARATUS 
BAR PHOTOMETERS 

SPECIAL PRESSURE RECORDING 
GAUGES 








BROAD AND ARCH STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BUILDERS, LESSEES, AND 
PURCHASERS OF 


GAS WORKS 


ORIGINATORS AND BUILDERS OF THE 





Standard Double Superheater Lowe Water 
Gas Apparatus 


OOOOOOoe 


553 SETS IN OPERATION 


Se ed 


Total Daily Capacity, 419,180,000 Cubic Feet 
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SINGLETON WORSTED CO. 


GEORGE F. S. SINGLETON, Treas. 


>. MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
eS 
bs GR 
Se \ B Wy gy * _— 
=, ge 4-Lea lover 
SS {o> ANA Ss 
oS Worsted 


We Use No Cotton in Our Goods 


Pure Worsted Cloth for Men’s Wear 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 

















JOSEPH STERN & SONS 


REFRIGERATED CITY DRESSED BEEF 
OLEO, STEARINE and TALLOW 
iri: 


Salesrooms, Foot W. 40th St. NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE 
OHIO BOTTLE CO. 


Glass 


Manufacturers 


NEWARK, OHIO 


Beer Bottles Water Bottles 


To Stand Steaming Test For Highly Carbonated Waters 


Mineral Water, Soda or Pop 
Bottles 





% Turn Mould, Wine and Liquor 
Bottles 
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UNION MEN 


THE FIRST BRAND OF UNION-MADE TOBACCO 
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SAMUEL GOMPERS, : 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, AND EDITOR OF AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
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The HouseKeeper B or d en’ S 


Knows the 


Comfort of Hav- Eagle Brand 
a ee” Condensed Milk 


It can be used so agreeably for cooking, in coffee, tea, and chocolate. Lay in a supply for 
all kinds of expeditions. Avoid unknown brands 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY, @ New York 



























Supply of 













RUBBER COVERED WIRES AND CABLES 


FOR EVERY SERVICE 


For Underground, Aerial, and Submarine use “Safety” wires and cables 
have the endorsement of some of thé largest users in the United States 


THE SAFETY INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE COMPANY, 114-116 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 





You Can Work 


on bread and meat alone. 
But to work cheerfully, and 
to work well, begin each 
day with 


uaker Oats 


THE WORK FOOD 

















— 
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FRANK MORRISON, 
SECRETARY, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
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Chew BEEMAN’S PEPSIN GUM 








INDIGESTION 


AQRD 


SEASICKNESS 


























Thevery soul of the malt- 
. delicious, healthful, invigor- 
ating, and absohite/y pure— 
_the perfection of brewing-is 


Pabst 
Blue Ribbon 
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JOHN B. LENNON, 
TREASURER, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
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General Electric Company 





Curtis STEAM [TURBINES 








Three 500 Kilowatt Curtis Turbine Generators at Central Electric 
Power Plant of the Coal Mining Department of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad Company, at Scranton, Pa. 


Curtis Steam Turbines are built in capacities from 
1% to 800 kilowatts, direct current units, and 500 
to 5,000 kilowatts, alternating current units 





Principal Offices, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


New York Office, 44 Broad Street London Office, 83 Cannon Street 
447 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
1905 
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JAMES DUNCAN 
: SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


FRANK MORRISON, JOHN B. LENNON, 
SECRETARY TREASURER 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
PRESIDENT 


MAX MORRIS, THOS. |. KIDD, 
FOURTH VICE-PRESIDENT FIFTH VICE-PRESIDENT 


DENIS A. MAYES, DANIEL J. KEEFE, WILLIAM J. SPENCER, 
SIXTH VICE-PRESIDENT SEVENTH VICE-PRESIDENT EIGHTH VICE-PRESIDENT 
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Keystone 


Telephone Company 
of 
Philadelphia 


Invites your patronage for Tele- 
phone service in Pennsyl- 
vania and neighbor- 


ing States. 


Ghe 
“Bell’’ Telephone 


Stands for 


Courtesy 
Accuracy 
Rapidity 


In Central and Northern New 
York, is operated 


BY THE 


Central 


New York Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Utica, N. Y. 











The 
Cleveland & South-western 
Traction Co. 
2 


The popular Electric Railway between 
Cleveland, Berea, Medina, Chippewa Lake, 
Seville, Creston, Wooster, Elyria, Ober- 
lin, Wellington, North Amherst, Lorain, 
Linndale, Grafton, Birmingham, Berlin 
Heights, and Norwalk. Baggage checked 
to all the above points. 

Hourly service from all stations, mak- 
ing good connections with all railroads 
and boat lines. 


F. T. POMEROY, President. J. 0. WILSON, G. P. A. 


614 Garfield Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Phone Main 1228. Cuyahoga, Central 2015. 








There are about 4,000,000 telephones 
in use by the Bell Companies throughout 
the United States. This almost universal 
use proves that you are losing 


Time 
Comfort 
Money 
every day until the time when you MUST 


have service. 


Low monthly rates for residence and 
business telephones give you the oppor- 
tunity to take the service now. 


The Bell Telephone Company 
of Philadelphia. 
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DISTINCTIVE 
FEATURES 
OF 
METROPOLI- 
TAN 
CONTRACTS 


No Estimates. 
No Disappointments. 


Everything 
Guaranteed. 


Absolute Satisfaction. 


The Policy Holder 
knows at start 
DEFINITELY 
COSTS and RETURNS. 


Would You Like 


a Life Insurance Policy 
providing for the pay- 
ment of from $1,000 to 
$100,000 to your wife (or 
to your estate), if you die 
within 20 years and that 
if you live for 20 years 
guarantees to you in cash 


— than you have paid 





Your answer is very 
likely to be—yYes! | 
would like to have such 
a Policy, but it can’t be 
done. 

Our answer is that as- 
sets of over $130,000,000 
Say it—Can be done. 


Proot w é given on 
advice as to age and oc- 
cupation. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, 
HOME OFFICE 





Madison Square, New York City 


WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 


RECENTLY ENLARGED 


with 


25,000 New Words 
and Phrases 


New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical 
Dictionary 


Edited by W. T. Harris, Ph.D.,LL.D, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


Grand Prize, World’s Fair, St. Louis. 








Also Webster's Collegiate Dicti y- 
1116 Pages. 1400 Illustrations. 
Regular Edition 7x10x2% inches. 3 bindings 
DeLuxe Edition 5%(x85¢x1% in. Printed from 
same plates. on bible paper. 

2 beautiful bindings. 

Free, “Dictionary Wrinkles."’ Illustrated pamphlets. 
G. @ C. MERRIAM CO. 
Publishers, Springfield, Maas. 

GET THE BEST. 











_ 




















THE PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Polished Plate Glass, Plain and Beveled Mirrors 
LARGEST JOBBERS OF WINDOW GLASS IN THE WORLD 


BENT PLATE GLASS, HEAVY GLASS FOR FLOORS AND SKYLIGHTS, ART GLASS 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARRARA GLASS 


A new product like perfect polished white marble; beautiful as a mirror and impervious to all stains. 
Used for Bathrooms, Lavatories, Hospitals, Wainscoating and Walls. 


& A few uses for Plate Glass aside from windows are: Desk and Table Tops, Door Panels, Glass 
Floors, Shelves and Signs. Polished’ Wire Glass, greatest protection against fire. 


Sole Distributors of Patton's Sun-Proof Paints, and Jobbers of Paints, Oils, Leads, Varnishes and Brushes: 





Our twenty warehouses where heavy stocks in all these lines are kept are: 


NEW YORK—Hudson and Vandam Sts. 

BOSTON—41-49 Sudbury St., _ Bowker St. 

CHICAGO — 442-452 Wabash A 

ere or, soaeaway and Court Sts. 
ST. LOUIS—Cor. 12th and St. saree Sts. 


Wilder Bidg.,Main & Exchange Sts. 


ROCHEST: 
BALTIMORE — 221-223 W. Pratt St. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—372-74-76-78 Pearl St. 
BROOKLYN —635-637 Fulton St. 
PHILADELPHIA — Pitcairn Bldg., Arch & 11th Sts. 
DAVENPORT—410-416 Scoot St. 
CLEVELAND—149-51-53 Seneca St. 
OMAHA— 1608-10-12 Harney St. 
ST. PAUL—349-351 Minnesota St. 
ATLANTA, GA.—30-32-34 S. Pryor St. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—2nd Ave. & 29th St. 
AH, GA.—745-749 Wheaton St. 
KANSAS CIT Y—Fifth and Wyandott Sts. 


Agents for the Coulson Patent Corner Posts and Bars. 
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BORNS XX 
SCHLEES ELK BREW | 
{71 COLUMB 


BE gee 
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The Henry Geiershofer 
Clothing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| High-GradeClothing j 


ALL UNION MADE 





Now‘and Pan. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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She 


John Mitchell 


$322 Shoe «& 


i 


MADE IN BROCKTON 





Y 









































NONE BETTER = WHY PAY MORE 
ALL STYLES onc aie ALL LEATHERS. 
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BRYANT 
Paper Company 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Manufacturers of High-Grade 


BOOK, WRITINGS, 
BONDS AND ENVELOPE 


PAPERS 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


SUPERIOR 
Paper Company 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
MANUFACTURERS 


High Grade S. S. and S.C., and 
M. F. Book, French Folios, 
Catalogue, and Other 
Specialties in 
Paper. 


+ 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 











Whitmore Manufacturing 


Company 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Manufacture Best Grades of 


Surface Coated 


PAPER 
and Card Board 


For Lithographers and 
w wx Printers #2 & 








A SOR 
CLIFF PAPER COMPANY 


== Manufacturers = 
NIAGARA FALLS, - N.Y. 
Sar E ER 
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6 Gillette Ri707 


NO STROPPING—NO HONING 
' 


This is the razor you have been meaning to buy —that your 
neighbor has already bought. 
This is the razor that is as different from any other razor as smooth is 
from rough. Made as true and fine as a watch. 
With the Gillette Razor, shaving at home or when traveling will be found 
a comfort, not a torture. Saves time, 
money, delay, and the barber habit. 


Adapts itself to any beard, shaves as 
smooth as velvet, never pulls, scrapes, 
cuts, or even irritates the most tender 
skin. 





12 BLADES —24 SHARP EDGES 4m 


$ , : 
COMPLETE Cea 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Beautifully Finished — Triple Silver Plated. 
Every blade will shave from 20 to 
40 times before dulling—when dull throw away. 
12 new wafer blades for $1.00. Less than \ cent a shave. 


for the Gillette _ . 


1) 5 
Accept no substitute. He can procure it for you. Write 
for our interesting booklet which explains our thirty- 
day free trial offer. Most dealers make this offer; 
if yours don’t we will. 


Gillette Sales Company 


Times Building, 42d St. and Broadway, New York é ~ 











No. 1180 
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ON WHICH SIDE 
OF THE DESK ARE 


YOU? 





The man before the desk works with his hands and is paid for his Jabor. 

The man behind the desk works with his head and is paid for his knowledge. 
It is merely a question of KNOWING HOw. 

The first step in “knowing how”’ is simply a matter of cutting out, filling in, 
and mailing us the Coupon shown below. 

In return we show you how to'improve your position or to secure a more con- 
genial occupation and bettersalary. without loss of time, without neglecting your 
present work or obligating yourself to pay more than you can comfortably afford. 

No textbooks to buy—no requirements beyond the ability to read and write, 
and the ambition to succeed. 

Thousands of men, and women too, in nearly every trade and profession date 
the beginning of their success to the day they filled in this coupon. Why not you? 

IT COSTS NOTHING TO FIND OUT. 
Cut This Out and receive free—*1001 Stories of Success” and ‘The Story of McHale.’”’ 


| on he AR eg ! 
; International Correspondence Schools, ; 
Box 844, SCRANTON, PA. 
| Please send me your booklet, ‘1001 Stories of Success,” | 
| and explain how I can qualify for the position | C { 
| | u 
| | 
I | 
| 
| 


before which I have marked X 
Architectural ‘* Mining Engineer 


Architect Structural Engineer 


Newspaper Illustrator Building Contractor ! and 
Wall Paper Designer Foreman Plumber receive 
Civil Service Gas Engineer 
Chemist stationary = 
Commercial Law Textile Mill Supt. 





———. 
Advertising Writer Electrician 
Show Card Writer Elec. Railway Supt. 
Window Trimmer Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Bookkeeper Mech. Engineer 
Stenographer Civil Engineer 
ech. Draughtsman Surveyor 

















Name 








Street and No. 
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The Grasselli Chemical 
Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 























The New Jersey Zinc 
Company 





No. 71 Broadway, New York 
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ennai 


COLT’S 





Revolvers 
Automatic 
Guns 
Automatic 


Pistols 


Guns 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


HARTFORD *© #@ CONNECTICUT 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 





CONTENTS OF MAGAZINE, PAGE 599. 


Abbey, P L 

Acme Coal and Wood 
Albany Steam Trap Co..... 
Allen, John F 

Allen, Slade & Co... 
Alexander Iron Works. 
Aldine Grate and Mantel Co 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. 
American Engine Co 
American District Steam Co 
American Chicle Co 
American Conduit Mtg. Co 


Co. ees ccee 
Ansted & Burk Co. 
Arbogast & Bastian Co.. 
Ashland H 
Atkinson, John 


Baeder, Adamson Co 
Barker, William Co.. 
Barnett & Co........... 
Barnes Mfg. Co. 
Baumgarten & Son 
Bell Telephone Co 
Bentel & Margedant ( 


671 
American Swiss File and Tool 
. 721 


‘ 
Bernheimer & Schwartz Brew- 


ing Co 
Beutel Pickling and Canning Co 


a 


2 * Seite 


Billings & aoe Co.. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Blickensderfer Mfg. Co 
Blaisdell, Jr., Co., 8 

Boston Artificial Leather C 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co 
Boston and Worcester aenrens 


Co 
Bossert ~~ 4 we Yonstruction Co 
Brayden, J. 
Bright, Win, 


Brooklyn Alcatraz pepnan Co.. 
Browning, King &C 

Brunk Machine Co. Phillip 
Bryant Electric Co.. 
Bryant Paper Co. 
Buffalo Co-operative ‘Stove nthestaon 
Buffalo Lounge Co.. eocsereen 
Buchschatz & Brendle... 


Burnham Hitchings Pierson Co 
Buedingen Manufacturing Co.. 


c 


60 
674 


.. 674 


686 
75 
709 


721 


. 717 


C Sapewell Horse-Nail Co... 4th Cover 
B 663 


Case Manufacturing C 
Cement Machinery Co.. 
Central New York Telep one 
Chandler & Price Co 





Chicago Chatelaine Bag Co 
Chicago Daily News............. 
Chicago & Alton Railway 
Clark Manufacturing Co.. 
Clark Distilling Co 

Clarke Brothers............ 
Cleveland Electric Ill. Co....... 
Cleveland and Southwestern 


IE COU, cccnsennsccescecnccsesnmeaeen : 


Cleveland Stone Co 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 
Cliff Paper Co.. : 

Cloth Hat and C ap “Makers 
Cochrane Chemical Co 
Comstock & Co., E. and A. 
Consumers Gas Co 
Conteocook Mills Co.. 
Corliss, Coon & Co .. 
Courtney, DanaS 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Co 


Connecticut Trust and Safe De- 
. 


IE ED 2. . ccccnnssecsccerecseocenssoosoose 
Columbia Box Co.. ™ 
Corrigan McKinney Co 

Crane & Co.. sooseseon 
Cravenette Co... a snietaeaait 
Crawford, McGregor &C 
Crockett © ‘o., David B 


Curtice Brothers Co 
Cutler Manufacturing Co 
Cutter & Crossette 


Daufer & Co 

Daus Duplicator Co., 

Davies & Thomas Co.. 

Devoe, F. W. & C. T. Reynolds. 
Detroit Eamkae Specialty Co 
Donoghue ‘tees an 
Duffy Malt Whiskey Co 
Dulline Co - 
Duplex Sse Co. - 
Dutton, J. E.. eunanenmiii 


Eagle Brewing Co 
Karle, Jr., R. D 
Eberhard, Mfg. Co.. 
Eccles Co., Richard... 


Farr Alpaca Co 
Farwell & Rhines.... 
Fay & Bowen Engine Co.. 


Federal Glass Co . 72 


Feifer & Co...... 


Fink Sons, Henry 
Finucane, Thos. w. 
Findeiss & Heckel 
Fitzpatrick & Dra 
Finck & Co., ) 
Fleischmann & Co.. 
Focke’s Sons Co., Wm. 
Ford Plate Glass Co... 


Fowler Nail Co 
Frank & Co., Ivan... 


Fredonia Preserve Co. 
Freiberg, J.& A 
Fremont Lumber Co.. 
Friedman, H.G 


Galena Signal Oil Co 
Gardiner, Thos. 

Garlock Packing C ° 

General Electric Co... 
Geneva Preserve Co. 

Gera Mills.. - 
Geiershofer Cloth © ‘0., ¢ 2m 
Gilbért & Barker Mfg. "Co. 
Gillette Safety Razor Co.. 
Globe Tobacco Co. 

Globe Wire Co 

Goodyear ee Co.. 
Goldsmith, C. ensaee 
Goldsmith, yt oh, “Feiss Co. 
Goodwin & Rimbach 

Grand Union Tea Co 

Grand Rapids Plaster Co.. 
Grasselli Chemical Co....... 
Guffy, J. M 


Hall Signal Co 
Halligan, Thos. 
Ham Manufacturing Co. 
Hartford Steam Boiler ‘Inspec- on 


Co 

Hart & Crouse Co. . 
Hatt, Charles E . & 
Helvetia Milk Condensing Co... 
Hellman Brew. Co 67 
Hemingway, C. H 
Heinisch’s Sons Co., R. 
Herancourt Brew. Co... 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 7 

Hoster Columbus Associated 
Brew. Co 

Howell Mining Drill Co. 

Hunt & Dorman Mfg. Co. 

Hunter Rye Whiskey 

Hunter Machine Co., Jas 
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Delegates to the Convention 


of the 


American Federation 
of Labor 


Will find it to their Safety and 
Interest to travel on the 


Pennsylvania 
Railroad 


For Details and Full Information 
Apply to Ticket Agents 


ha 
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Huther Bros 
Hudson River Blue Stone Co. 


Imperial oa Mills 
International Correspondence 


Jarecki Chemical Co................++ 721 
Jarvis, Benjamin E . 678 
Jeffre See rns « GO rccccssse 7 
John Mitchell Shoe... 

Jones Co., 8. M 

Jones, Frank. 

Jones & Son, Lewis... 

Jobnson Bros 


Kellogg & Sons Co., Chas 

Kennedy, Julian 

Keystone Telephone Co. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co 

Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. 

Kingston C ~_ wee ke. -. Co 56: 
King & Co., J. B.. ‘ aanaee 
Kinnear & Gager Co. .--. 668 
Koch Brewing C 

Koken Barbers’ ‘wupety Co. 


Laden, ER 

Lake Erie Asphait Block Co. 
Lansing Foundry Co ” 
Lansing Wheelbarrow 

Law Reporter Cov....... 

Lawyers’ Title and Ins. Co....... 
iil tia anllstigeerecaat 653 
Lehigh Portiand Cement Co 
Lewin & Son, A.. tevin 
Lidgerwood Mfg Co. 

Lindenmeyr & Sons, Henry. 

Lion Brand Milk 


Litchfield ae. 

Lucas Son, A 

Luzerne Knitting Mills . 
Lull Carriage Co 

Lyon Co., J.B 


Mack & Co.. 

Mail Pouch Tobacco. 

Masury & Son 

Magic Foot Draft Co....... si 
McUann, Thos. & R. Beyer......... 
McClure, John 
McLain & Son, E. 8... 
MeWhinnie seems. 
Mennen, Gerhard ........ 
Merriam Co., G. and C. 
Metropolitan Life anmegmeannd Co 587 
Meyer Bros .. mae 

Michigan Alkali Co 

Michigan Wheelbarrow Co...... 
Millar & Son Co., Chas... = 
Miller Press and. Machine Co 
Miami Manufacturing Co... 

Missouri Pacific Railroaa Go 

Moch, Berman & Co 

Moeschlin, J. and A.. 

Morrill, Charles 

Moseley & Motley Milling Co 
Monroe County Chemical Co 

Morse School of Telegraphy. 

Mount Penn Stone Works 
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National Bank of Hamiiton 

National Metropolitan Bank 
Washington, D.C 

National Life Insurance Co. . 

National Wire apse 

Natural Food 

Newark Marble Co.... 

New Jersey Portland Cement Co 675 

New Jersey Zink C 593 

New Process Twist Drill ae 
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New York Dock Co 

Nicholsen File Co 

N. Y. Belting and +} ~we Co 

No Name Hat Mfg 

eee fey Wheel Co 730 
Norwood Engineering Co 665 

Norfolk and New Brunswick 
Hosiery Co : £90 

North Brothers Mfg. Co.. ........... 


° 


Occidental Hotel. 

Ohio Bottle Co.. ........ 

Oil Well Supply Co.. 
O’Donnell & Co.. 

Olds Motor ae 

Oldbury Electro Chemical Co.. 
Olympia Knit Goods Co 
Oneida Brewing Co 

Ontario Paper Co....... ..... 
Ossner, August 


Pabst Brew Co 

Pantagraph Print Co.... 
Pantasote Co 

Pape & Loos Co... 

Pardee Works, a 

Paragon Refining Co. 

Patent Cereals 

Payn Sons Tobacco Co 
People’s Natural Gas ©o. 
Perkins Electric Switch Co 
Petersburg Silk Mill.. ' 
Peters Co., The Norris... .......... 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co ... 
People’s “avings Bank 
Philadelphia Electric Co 
Pittsburg Steam Packing Co. 
Pittsburg Coal Co 
Pittsburg Athletic Club.. 
Pittsburg Plate Glass Co. 
Pittsburg Railroad Co 
Pittsburg Dispatch 
Poughkeepsie Trust Co 
POWSE, SAWB F.....2.0-cccc-cccee 
Prudential Insurance Co 
Putnam Nail Company 
Pratt Chuck Co. 


Qmaker Oats......20..0.--ccccseccescccccesss 580 
Quigley Furniture Co................. 664 


Reading Hardware Co. 
Reed & Carnrick. 


Richardson Bros. ..............- 

Rheinstrom Bros ... 

Rochester R»ilroad Co. 

Rochester Box and Lumber Co.. 

Rochester Last Workers 

Rochester Trust and Safe De- | 
posit Co. 

Rochester: Stamping Co 


Root Manufacturing Co. 

Royal Baking Powder... 

Rhode Island Perkins Horse 
Shoe Co. 665 

Ruppert, J 


Saks &£c 

Genaucky Tool Co. 
Savings Bank of Utica .. 
Sayre. Jr., Co., —_ R 
Scriven Co., J. 
Schoellkopf & és. 
Siegel, Henry 
Siegel-Cooper Co.. 
Sipe & Co., Jas. B. 


Simonds Mooetataring Oo... 
Singleton Worsted Co 
Simon, R. & H.. 

Sen Sen Chewing Gum 
Shepherd & Parker 

Shea, Joho J 

Smith Premier ears Co... 
Solway Process Cv. ..... 
Spalding & Bros, A. G.. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg Co 
Standard Oil Co 

Standard Mill Supply C 
Standard Table Vil clot Co 
Stanley Rule and Level Co . 
Star Braxs Works 

Steel Storage Ly we 
Steinhardt 

Stern & Sons, es _ 
Stoepel, H R 

Stowell’ [7 7: Co... 
Strauss, Pritz & 

Strass, Adler «& Co.” 

Streator Clay Mfg. Co 
Superior Paper Co 

Sweet, Orr & Co 


Tailors, Journeymen.. 

Terre Haute Brewing Co. 

Thom pson-Starrett Co.. 

Toledo Steve and Range Co 
Toledo Railroad and Light Co... 
Troy Laundry ny « > ae 
Turner me Co. speeneuins 
Tullis & Co nsinauiaicandtia 


U 


United States Cement Shingle 
Machine Co. 7 
United States Rubber Co 
United Gas Improvement (o 
United Shoe Machinery Co 
United Wine and Trading Co 
Union Rolliuog Mill 
Union Stove Works 
Union Steam Pump Co 
Union Special Machine Co 
Utica Home Telephone Co 


Vv 


Van Slyke & agree 
Vanduzen, E. 

Victor Shaw Ring Traveler Co.. 
Voelker & Co., G. W.. 
Voigtmann & Co.. 


Wallach, J. &J.G 

Waldcutter & Kahlenberg ... 

Wal erstedt Mfg. Co., Chas 

Warren Thread Works 

Washington Coal and Coke Co.. 

Washington poe ‘Press 
Brick Co .. wiettd 

Watson & McDaniel... .. 

Weiderhold & Co, Jobn. 

hr ey a Sy vacnemeeeen 

Wehrle Co. 

Wells Bros. .. 

West Lumber Co., 

West End Brewing Co 

Westheimer & Sons, F... 

Western Block Co 

West Side Bank 

Wheeler & Wilson 

W bitehead & Hoag 

Whitmore ~—~]geeenenl Co... 

Williams Bros _.... 

Williams J. B. Co... 

Wing Manofacturing Co. 

White Co., R. H 

Wood Mosaic Flooring Co 

be’ ~ »cket Machine and Press 


Y 
Yeager Furniture Co............0+ 
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BLACK DIAMOND 
FILES and RASPS 


PERFECT ALWAYS. 


> 


Twelve Medals awarded at 
International Expositions. 


=a 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


G. & H. BARNETT CO., Phila., Pa. 
BLACK DIAMOND FILE WORKS. 





t J. M. GUFFEY, President. C.F. FARREN, Secretary. ; 


A. W. MELLON, Treasurer. ! 


J. M. GUFFEY ¢ 
1 PETROLEUM Co. 


Producers, Refiners, Shippers, 
and Exporters of 


| Texas Crude Petroleum 
and its Products 


Main Office: 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Branch Office : 
New York Boston Philadelphia 
New Orleans 
Port Arthur, Texas 


_! 








“Standard” 
Porcelain Enameled Lavatories 


are made in many beauti- 
ful designs, each in one 
piece—free from cracks or 
plaster paris joints and are 
therefore perfectly sani- 
tary. 


You wili find our hand- 
some book, ‘*Modern Bath- 
rooms,” of the greatest as- 

oe a at sistance for the selection 
of + fixtures for your home. Sent on 
receipt of six cents postage (100 pages). 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 
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TRADE UNIONS 


Foster education and uproot ignorance. 

Shorten hours and lengthen life. 

Raise wages and lower usury. 

Increase independence and decrease dependence. 
Develop manhood and balk tyranny. 

Establish fraternity and discourage selfishness. 
Reduce prejudice and induce liberality. 

Enlarge society and eliminate classes. 

Create rights and abolish wrongs. 


Lighten toil and brighten man. 


Cheer the home and fireside and 


Make the World Better 


All wage-workers should be union men. Their progress 


is limited only by them who hold aloof. Get together, 
agitate, educate and do. 

Don’t wait until tomorrow; tomorrow never comes. 

Don’t wait for someone else to start; start it yourself. 

Don’t hearken to the indifferent; wake them up. 

Don’t think it impossible; two million organized workers 
prove different. 


Don’t weaken; persistence wins. 





DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS OF THE 
TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 








SEPTEMBER, 1905. 








Labor Day 


HARBINGER OF THE BETTER TIME. 


Symposium Appropriate to Labor Day— Unity, Federation, Solidarity, 
Fraternity—Especially Written for this Issue of 
The American Federationist. 








PROF. JOHN BASCOM 














It an easy and common fling 

at those who are striving to 

do good in one direction, 

that they are not up to the 

mark in some other direc- 

tion. The demand seems to 

be that the march of prog- 

ress shall be made with even 

step, in solid ranks. This claim, though 
pushed to an excess, is not altogether un- 
reasonable. We may term it the vigor of 
reform, and it means that one good thing 
must be united to and supported by many 
other good things if it is to be successful. 
The labor movement comes under this 
law in an unusual degree. The mistakes, 


intrigues of workmen make 
against them in unions today. This is 
shown in courts in Chicago. A mixed up 
and confused battle is equivalent to defeat. 
The interests of the mass of the community, 
professional men, traders, small employers, 
are adverse to advancing the price of labor. 

The older principles of economics, in 
themselves not without reason, can only be 
oversome by the presence of moral and so- 
cial forces which they did not consider. 

The familiar customs of the world, 
grounded in the weakness and dependence 
of labor, offer strong resistance to growth. 
All these influences make the upward path 
of trade unions a steep one, not to be pur- 
sued otherwise than by planting each foot- 
step carefully and firmly. 

These facts make sober methods of action, 


faults, and 


(601) 
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on the part of workmen, constantly obliga- 
tory. The cunning and unscrupulous 
self-seekers should have no part in the 
leadership of trade unions. The victory is 
not to be won by mere shrewdness, but by 
substantial, open, and just claims; claims 
that the good sense and good feeling of men 
can not resist; claims that have in them all 
the power and patience of righteousness. 
‘Tricks and trades will, sooner or later, mis- 
carry, and when they do miscarry they will 
break and press back the entire front. No 
men dependent for success on sound sense 
and honest feeling can afford to play the 
game of life with the devil’s cards. There 
is no strength of righteousness in them. 

Employers have more experience, more 
prestige, incur less liability, and run less 
risk in the methods of intrigue than do 
workmen. Workmen caught in a deal are 
wholly discomfited, put completely out of 
countenance. With employers it is only one 
among many experiences. Leaders among 
workmen must be first honest and then in- 
telligent. Any other leaders are affiliated 
with the enemy. When workmen have 
found and brought forward these suitable 
men they should give them unflinching 
support. 

Workmen in their unions have occasion, 
in connection with this fidelity, for a free 
and thoughtful weighing of facts, and a 
constant expression of opjnion. 


The mugger mugger of politics should 
be perfectly discarded. Doing things in the 
dark, muddling measures together, expect- 
ing to gain some sudden advantage, are all 
to be rejected. Half the battle lies in un- 
derstanding it, and putting it on intelligi- 
ble grounds. 

The growth of unions and of the con- 
federacy of unions, though it may be slow, 
is the only sure promise of success, and the 
only way in which success can be held fast 
when secured. The loss of numbers, the 
breaking of ranks under the pressure of de- 
feat, the wavering of courageous minds, are 
each and all the precursors of failure. As 
long as the unions are made up in solid 
ranks of good and intelligent workmen they 
will constitute a force that must be dealt 
with. A strike that weakens union is pre- 
doomed. 

The moral and social forces, which sus- 
tain the demands of labor, must have time 
to operate, must give conditions which 
make inevitable the demands for a better 
deal. ‘Workmen, by the reform on which 
they have entered, are pledged all round to 
better things. A tricky thing, a dishonest 
thing, an inadequate thing, may betray the 
better things with which it is associated, 
and make a strong position untenable. The 
rigor of reform rests in workmen; and not 
till the battle is wonin their own ranks 
can it be gained in the open field. 








JAMES DUNCAN, 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 











ERE’S wishing you all a Happy 
New Labor Day and many returns 
of the season! 
The first Monday in September 
as a holiday is home product. 

It so far is indigenous to our free insti- 
tutions, but by precept will, in time, become 
the general annual holiday of the Anglo- 
Saxon race and when properly understood 
may, perhaps, be the first great universal 
holiday of all races. 

In our own country it already stands 
second only to Independence Day. 

The latter represents our dissent from 
monarchial tyranny, and because of its en- 


vironments must remain national. The 
theme of our story is equally well defined 
in that it embodies our protest against in- 
dustrial and commercial rapacity. 

The unfairness of compensation for pro- 
duction of wealth, and which includes all 
labor, is not limited to any nation or race, 
but is found in aggravated form in all 
countries, more so in others than our own; 
hence the deduction that cognizant as we 
are of the need of such a holiday in this, 
the most free and democratic of all govern- 
ments, the more so will it be universally 
endorsed and enjoyed by the actual toilers 
of other lands as soon as they realize its 
liberating purport, freedom of speech, and 


influence for good in the redress of economic _ 


wrongs. 
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LABOR DAY SYMPOSIUM 


We have shown it is American product; 
yea, it is of trade union origin and there- 
fore abiding and utilitarian. 

There is asemblance of a May day demon- 
stration in a portion of continental Europe, 
but it too often takes the form of discuss- 
ing political vagaries, some of them similar 
to the expressions heard on Sunday after- 
noons on Boston Common, week nights on 
‘‘Growlers’ Corner,’’ Washington, and 
almost perpetually in ‘‘Bug House Row,’’ 
San Francisco. Invariably the European 
celebrations take place at night or on the 
nearest Sunday to May 1, and have not the 
importance or prestige of our Labor Day. 
Our date is logical. May 1 is associated 
with heated discussions incidental to intro- 
duction of new trade agreements, which 
suggests partisan or technical debate. The 
first Monday in September calls for mature, 
cool-headed reasoning in which the speakers 
are untrammeled from ordinary shop talk 
and by inspiration rise to the sublime in 
setting forth the philosophy of the economic 
evolution we are well into and in suggesting 
practical methods to be used for the better- 
ment of mankind. 

If this point is clear the suggestion fol- 
lows—as night follows day—that at the 
coming convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, next November, in Pitts- 
burg, action should be taken to send a 
message to organized labor of the world to 
adopt the first Monday in September as 
Labor Day, the same to be a holiday set 
apart for the dissemination of economic in- 
struction, to the end that a correct enter- 
ing wedge can be instituted to hasten 
and direct the way to the brotherhood of 
man. 

Having thus set a wireless thought in 
motion, a proper subject should accompany 
it for discussion. 

First impressions last longest. 

To associate a universal holiday with one 
of the tenets of trade unionism would for- 
ever keep the purpose in healthy thought 
channels. The sequence, therefore, sug- 
gests ‘‘the trade agreement,’’ and particu- 
larly that part of it which, when entered 
into, provides the way for pacific adjust- 
ment by conference or arbitration of dis- 
»uted points as a modus operandi for the 
altimate reduction of strikes to a minimum. 
Chis subject would serve two purposes: 
sirst, suggesting constructive procedure, 
ind second, disabusing the international 
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mind of the bugaboo that unions are formed 
to cause strikes. Here, then, we have con- 
crete material with which to greet labor 
everywhere, and the coming convention 
can do no better thing than to vitalize this 
spark and set in motion the universal labor 
movement through and because of which 
the organized workers can become ac- 
quainted and the unorganized may be 
shown a development of their true interests, 
from which they could not long remain 
aloof. 

When history is written our ‘trade 
agreement ’’ idea will be given place in im- 
portance alongside of the Magna Charta 
and the Declaration of Independence. It 
partakes of the best in both without the 
shortcomings of either. It aims at getting 
the best possible conditions with the least 
possible injury to either employer or em- 
ploye. It is sufficiently elastic to move 
with the times, so will not become obsolete 
or hamper progressive thought and action. 
It does not eliminate striking, for that 
would be a species of slavery, but it comes 
near doing so in that by voluntary action 
disputes can be settled by conciliation and 
arbitration which would otherwise require 
force, ending in favor of those best able to 
resist, whether or not they were in the 
right. 

In this direction the American Federation 
of Labor—that is, trade unionism—leads the 
world. The Hague notion of settling inter- 
national ruptures is copied from the adjust- 
ment clause of our trade agreements, only 
that we do the trick minus red tape, while 
The Hague machine as yet is red tape, plus 
what they copied from our trade agree- 
ments. We agree to give disputes arising 
under a trade contract to five or seven prac- 
tical men, with assurance we will abide the 
result, and we place in the paragraph a pro- 
viso that pending adjustment there shall 
neither be a lockout, strike, or suspension of 
work. Practice crowds the fact upon us 
that settlement of disputes can sooner be 
reached, and with better results, if all 
hands are working than during a suspen- 
sion. 

If these suggestions mature our next in- 
ternational circular should be top-heavy 
with universal eight-hour workday propa- 
ganda, and, while you are thinking it over, 
let us enjoy Labor Day and watch for 
action along those lines by the Pittsburg 
convention. 
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GEORGE E. McNEILL. | 





It is said that we are prone 
to look backward and extol 
the glories of the past, but 
we should look backward 
only for instruction, encour- 
agement, and warning. The 
veteran may worthily take 
etite k in the achievements of the past, and 
glory in the grand results of heroic efforts, 
but such pride and glorification should be 
but an incentive to encourage the young to 
grander achievements. The man who plants 
a twig and lives to sit under the branches 
of the full-grown tree, to enjoy its shade 
and partake of its luscious fruit, has a right 
to rejoice that he planted the tree in his 
earlier years; but the growth of the tree was 
due to the richness of the earth from which 
it drew its sustenance, and the rain, the 
sunshine, and the shadow that helped to 
its growth 

The labor movement is the movement of 
the common people towards happiness, and 
it was born at the time of the earliest de- 
velopment of their economic or industrial 
intelligence. In all countries, and under all 
conditions of storm and stress, the eternal 
longing for happiness has taken root and 
grown, nurtured often in blood. 

In our own country the conditions for the 
development of this spirit have been more 
favorable than elsewhere. The seed of the 
desire for happiness came over in the May- 
flower, for the spirit that prompted men 
and women to brave the dangers of the 
ocean, of wild men and wild beasts, was the 
spirit of desire for economic or industrial 
as well as religious liberty. 

They planted the seeds of revolution and 
independence. The effort on the part of Great 
Britain tocrush this spirit resulted in our po- 
litical independence. It was to the working- 
men that Samuel Adams, the father of the 
revolution, appealed for comradeship and 
patriotic heroism in opposing the oppressive 
acts of Great Britain. 

The town meeting and the free school 
which the pilgrims established were the 
constant and effective forces leading up- 
ward and onward to the attainment of 
happiness. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence is a declaration not only of sever- 
ance of the political ties that beund the 
colonies to Great Britain, but really a dec- 


laration of the establishment of a new order 
of society. The union, of these several colo- 
nies into the federal union was the natural 
order of development, and gave to the 
people the hope of a greater and grander 
liberty. 

The words of Daniel Webster, ‘‘ Liberty 
and union, now and forever,.’’ were not 
only implanted in the minds of the people, 
but they were impressed into the very fiber 
of their being. 

The demand of the slave states for the 
dissolution of the union found a people 
ready and willing to sacrifice their lives and 
fortunes for that union won by sacrifice and 
devotion. The war for the preservation of 
the union broke the chains that bound the 
negro’s neck to the white man’s wrist. 
The war for the maintenance of the union 
of the states accomplished not only the 
theoretic, political freedom of the negro, 
but also emancipated the white man, North 
and South, East and West, from the 
economic curse of slavery, and quickened 
the spirit of desire for the attainment of 
industrial independence. 

The trades union, from its birth, became 
the hope of the toilers, awakened courage, 
and courage upheld the men in their strug- 
gles against the powers of caste, creed, and 
greed. 

The local trades union was as a settle- 
ment in a wilderness; it blazed the way 
through the forests of opposition to pleasant 
valleys of hope. These local unions often 
co-uperated with local unions of other crafts 
for their mutual benefit. Then unions of the 
same craft joined together and formed na- 
tional and international trade unions. 

Twenty-four years ago the representa- 
tives of some of the national and interna- 
tional unions assembled in Pittsburg, and 
formed what is now known as the American 
Federation of Labor. This organization 
was born at a time when the people were 
beginning to feel their economic power, and 
were rushing into an organizaticn (the 
Knights of Labor) faulty at the base and 
wrongly constructed, yet, nevertheless, 
capable of much good. Out of the confusion 
of that time came the orderly and natural 
movement of the federation of national 
union with national union. The struggle to 
maintain existence of the Federation and to 
advance the cause of labor was slow and 
often painful, requiring sacrifice and devo- 
tion, persistent determination and integrity, 
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in those called upon to manage its affairs. 

Today the American Federation of Labor 
stands as the grandest institution of our 
country, sacred to the highest ideals and 
noblest activity. Within its ranks are the 
men of the different races, nationalities, 
religious and political beliefs; its spoken 
word is not the edict of the dictator, or of 
the law, of the subsidized legislative body. 
Its spoken word is in unison with the un- 
spoken thought of those who work for 
wages. The impatient ones who rally under 
other flags may fret and fume at what they 
term the ‘‘slow and halting steps of the 
Federation,’’ but its 24 years of life are 
marked by the enduring tablets of accom- 
plished facts. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
not only said things, but it has done things. 
Its past is but a prophesy of its future. 
We may not only point backward with par- 
donable pride, but we may point forward 
with certain hope. 

My heart goes out in gratitude to the 
men who, from the inception of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to this day, have 
stood steadfast, immovable, and incorrupti- 
ble against its hosts of enemies and apolo- 
getic friends; and among all those who 
have stood the test there is no man more 
worthy of my love and gratitude than the 
man who for so many years has presided 
over its deliberations. 

We are told not to worship heroes, and 
not to make gods of our leaders, but the 
man who does not love a hero, and the man 
who is not willing to be led by men capable 
of leadership, has but little of the faculties 
of heroism or leadership. 

I am proud to call the president of the 
Federation my friend, and if it is a weak- 
ness in me to love those who have been true 
and wise, loving and charitable, then I am 
proud of my weakness. 

I sit in my chair at eventide and my 
my mind goes back to the days of my boy- 
hood; to the long and painful hours of fac- 
tory labor; to the hard and straining work; 
to the robbery of childhood’s joys and op- 
portunities; to the work among dangerous 
machinery that growled like a wild beast, 
and to the thunder of the angry belts groan- 
ing over our heads, and I seea boy of eight 
years of age entering the factory gate be- 
fore sunrise, and leaving it after sunset. 
Then my mind comes back to the present. 
Bad as it is, it is like sundawn to darkness, 
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and I find that the unuttered prayer of the 
child for more hours of freedom has found 
utterance and accomplishment. The reduc- 
tion of the hours of labor has given more 
hours of home time, increased power of 
purchase to the day’s labor, opportunities 
of acquiring knowledge, and a broader, 
nobler view of man’s relation to his fellow 
man. Every victory won by the trade 
unions and the Federation has added to the 
happiness of all. 

The impatient ones tcld us that when we 
received shorter hours of wage labor, pro- 
tection against dangerous machinery and 
belting, and means of escape from factory 
and workshop in case of fire, and increase 
of the length of the school terms, that we 
would be satisfied to fold our arms and 
wear the chains of the wage slave, never 
dreaming in their philosophy of the opera- 
tion of that eternal law, the law of unrest, 
the law of the desire of more happiness that 
makes progress possible. 

The seasons come and go; winter stays 
the processes of the growth of vegetation 
and seals the rivers. Spring comes often 


with torrents of rain and destructive floods: 
the mighty powers of nature sometimes 


take the form of hurricanes and cyclones; 
summer’s heat sometimes burns and de- 
stroys. Autumn comes sometimes with the 
failure of the harvest; but the years come 
and go. Winter brings its joys, spring and 
summer their beauties, and autumn its 
abundant harvest and rejoicing. So with 
the labor movement. It meets the cold blast 
of hate, the flood of abuse, the heat of 
anger, and the temporary defeat of its pur- 
pose; but the years will come and go, and 
the hate and the anger and the opposition 
will cease and all men will rejoice in the 
success of its mighty efforts. 

Today the American Federation of Labor 
listens to the boasting of the Parryites; it 
witnesses the flash of judicial injustice, 
hears the growls of the impatient ones, 
sees its harvest threat.-ned by injudicious 
and pretended friends; but the years come 
and go, and the moment is bright with the 
promise of economic freedom. Step by step, 
and not by leaps, will the people reach the 
heights of their justifiable desires. 

The glory of the nineteenth century is 
not to be found in the aggregations of 
wealth, monstrous though they be, but it 
may glory in the fact that to the trade 
union and the Amer’can Federation of Labor 
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a wider and grander distribution of weath 
was accomplished than in any other hun- 
dred years of history. 

The voice of Webster that was the rally- 
ing cry of the forces of the north still rings 
in our ears, and we know that the accom- 


plishment of economic independence is to 
be achieved by the union of wage workers 
on craft lines and the affiliation of all unions 
under one constitution and one flag. And 
so we repeat his words, ‘‘ Liberty and union, 
one and forever, one and inseparable.’’ 








LUKE GRANT. | 











FTER eleven days of travail the 
Industrial Workers of the World 
was born July 8, in a convention 
held in Brand’s Hall, Chicago. 

‘‘Father’’ Hagerty acted as the family 
physician and ‘* Mother’’ Jones as the mid- 
wife. 

It may sound uncharitable to say that 
‘*the mountain labored ard brought forth 
a mouse,’’ but it is a fact that the found- 
ling with the high-sounding title proved a 
sad disappointment to those who watched 
its birth, and who had such ‘‘great ex- 
pectations.’’ 

Following the christening of the found- 
ling it was tenderly consigned to the care 
of Chief Nurse C. O. Sherman and Assist- 
ant Nurse W. E. Trautmann, while a 
general executive board of five was selected 
to assist in ‘‘ holding the bottle’’ and per- 
forming any other services necessary to 
keep the straggler alive 

The latest bulletin issued from the nur- 
sery in the Haymarket Building, where the 
infant is being cared for, is to the effect 
that a tiny spark of life still remains, but 
it is hovering on the brink with the chances 
strongly against it. 

Cruel and hard-hearted though it may 
seem. it is nevertheless true that many of 
those who stood at the bedside at the birth 
are not praying for its survival. It is prac- 
tically disowned, and cast forth on a cold, 
hard, unfeeling world without a friend, 
except the paid nurses who cherish it for 
business reasons. 

A prominent writer once said: ‘‘ When- 
ever you come in contact with any book, 
person, or opinion of which you absolutely 
comprehend nothing, declare that book, 
person, or opinion immoral. Bespatter it, 
vituperate against it, strongly insist that 
any man or woman harboring it is a fool 
or a knave or both. Carefully abstain from 
studying it. Do all that in you lies to anni- 
hilate that book, person, or opinion.’’ 


That this rule is followed too frequently 
is true, but it is not in such a spirit that I 
speak of the unfortunate waif. I do not 
wish to be placed in the column of ‘‘knock- 
ers’’ against new ideas, even if I do not 
profess to understand them. Indeed, if any- 
one does comprehend the ideas behind the 
organization of the Industrial Workers of 
the World I'have not met them, and I met 
and talked with most of the men prominent 
in the convention. But then we had been 
led to expect so much and were given a 
deformity. 

From the day the convention opened un- 
til the day it closed I watched the develop- 
ments closely. There were some wise men 
there, and again there were some other- 
wise. Were I asked to give the net results 
of the convention in a paragraph I would 
say that it resulted in an amalgamation of 
the Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance 
with the American Labor Union, and a re- 
conciliation between Daniel DeLeon and 
Eugene V. Debs. 

Important as such an amalgamation 
may be, and gratifying as it is to hear 
DeLeon and Debs calling each other ‘‘ com- 
rade,’’ it is a far cry to better wages and 
shorter hours for the workers of the 
country, to say nothing of the workers of 
the ‘‘ world.’’ - 

The convention displeased even the few 
delegates who had more or less practical 
ideas on the trade union movement 
Strange as it may seem, there were a few 
such men in the gathering. They were dis 
pleased because a constitution was adopted 
which groups the workers in such a con 
glomerate mass that even a socialist can se: 
the impracticability of the scheme. 

It displeased one faction of the socialist 
mostly because it adopted a preamble whic 
does not indorse the ‘‘socialist party ’’—a: 
unpardonable offense. It seemed to pleas 
socialist Daniel Deleon, because he w: 
permitted to run it to a great extent, and : 
suited the American Labor Union because 


‘in vulgar parlance, it ‘‘ held the bag’’ an 


allowed the American Labor Union, whic 
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vas all but dead, to ‘‘pass in its checks’’ 
peacefully and start up under a new name. 

When the convention opened everything 
seemed lovely. The delegates were all 
agreed that the world was to be saved by 
them in some manner; just how they did 
not know. It was when the methods of 
saving the world were discussed that the 
trouble began. 

When the preamble was read which says 
that a struggle between employers and em- 
ployes must go on until ‘‘all the toilers come 
tegether on the political as well as on the 
industrial field, and take and hold that 
which they produce by their labor through 
an economic organization of the working 
class without affiliation with any political 
party,’’ most of the socialists almost had a 
fit. 

‘*How can the workers come together on 
the political field except through a political 
party?’ asked the socialists. ‘‘And if there 
must be a political party, is not the ‘social- 
ist party’’ the only simon-pure article? 
Don’t our speakers and writers say so every 
time they say anything, which is as often 
as they can find any one to listen to them ? 
Then why not indorse the only genuine 
thing ? That preamble is a straddle and we 
are against it.’’ 

From the adoption of the preamble to the 
close of the convention the socialists were 
looking for an opportunity to ‘‘knock.’’ 
And there were certainly plenty of oppor- 
tunities afforded them. It should be under- 
stood that socialists are referred to here 
as separate and distinct from DeLeonite 
socialists, who were on the other side of the 
fence. 

The second section of the constitution is a 
cross between a Chinese puzzle and 
‘‘ Father’’ Hagerty’s ‘“‘ wheel of fortune,’’ 
and when it came up for adoption the fur 
began to fly, or to use a better metaphor, it 
blew a hurricane. The constitution com- 
mittee, of which Charles H. Moyer was 
chairman, naturally defended its report. 
Moyer himself, however, had little to say, 
the defense being taken up principally by 
Hagerty, assisted by DeLeon, both of whom 
were members of the committee. The fram- 
ing of the constitution was largely the work 
of the two gentlemen named, as the ear- 
marks will attest. 

All the workers of the ‘‘world’’ are 
zrouped into 13 international divisions in the 
section referred to, no more and no less. 
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Just 13—count ’em—1}3, and a supersti- 
tious delegate remarked that it wasan un- 
lucky number. Of course the divisions are 
not yet organized, except on paper, but 
that is not the fault of the convention. It 
is the fault of the workers themselves, who 
are not ready to let ‘‘ Father’’ Hagerty 
tell them what is best for them. The con- 
vention did the best it could to organize 
them. Here is the section on which the so- 
called industrial organization is based. It 
speaks for itself : 


Section 2. (a) This organization shall be com- 
posed of 13 international industrial divisions, 
subdivided in industrial unions of closely kindred 
industries in the appropriate organizations for 
representation in the departmental administra- 
tion. The subdivided international and national 
industrial unions shall have complete industrial 
autonomy in their respective internal affairs, pro- 
vided the general executive board shall have 
power to control these industrial unions in matters 
concerning the interest of the general welfare 
designated as follows: 

Division 1—Shall be composed of all persons 
engaged in the following industries: Clerks, sales- 
men, tobacco, packing houses, flour mills, sugar 
refineries, dairies, bakeries, and kindred indus- 
tries. 

Div. 2—Brewery, wine, and distillery workers. 

Div. 3—Floricultural, stock, and general farm- 
ing. 

Div. 4—Mining, milling, smelting, and refining 
coal, ores, metals, salt, and iron. 

Div. 5—Steam railroads, electric railroads, 
marine shipping, and teaming. 

Div. 6—All building employes. 

Div. 7—All textile industrial employes. 

Div. 8—All leather industrial employes. 

Div. 9—All wood working employes, excepting 
those engaged in the building department. 

Div. 10—All metal industrial employes. 

Div. 11—All glass and pottery employes. 

Div. 12—All paper mills, chemicals, rubber, 
brooms and brushes, jewelry industries. 

Div. 13—Parks, highways, municipal postal 
service, telegraph, telephone, schools and educa- 
tional institutions, amusements, sanitary printing, 
hotels, barbers, restaurants, and laundry employes. 


All of the first paragraph of this section, 
with the exception of a few words, was 
added to the original report of the consti- 
tution committee just to elucidate the idea 
clearly. Some of the delegates declared they 
did not understand it, so Hagerty and 
Trautmann added the amendment to make 
it ‘‘plain.’’ How well they succeeded can 
be seen by reading the paragraph. 

David C. Coates, who asa member of the 
International Typographical Union had 
learned something of the practical end of 
trade unionism, strenuously objected to 
being grouped with the chambermaids, 
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laundry workers, and highways. He asked 
what the latter meant; if it included ‘‘ high- 
waymen?’’ 

He was enlightened by Hagerty, who 
said it included every person who worked 
on highways in any capacity, and Coates 
replied that highwaymen always ‘‘worked’’ 
there. 

‘‘What connection is there between a 
printer and a laundry worker?’’ asked 
Coates. 

‘* They both wash dirty linen,’’ replied a 
facetious delegate; ‘‘ only the printers do it 
in print.’’ The argument was irrefutable. 
The affinity between them had been dis- 
covered. 

But Coates was not satisfied. He contin- 
ued to ridicule the whole idea as impracti- 
cable. He brought up many points which 
did not seem quite clear, even to the men 
who wrote the section. But Hagerty was 
not dismayed. Had he not clearly shown 
by his chart how the thing could be done? 
He had put these workers together with 
pen and ink and he defied the convention 
to segregate them. It was ‘‘solidarity’’ 
the workers were looking for, and he had 
given it to them in large doses. He did 


not care if they made wry faces before they 
got accustomed to it. : That was to be ex- 
pected. | 

Two days were practically taken up in 
discussing this section and it was then 
adopted. The other sections caused little 
comment, as the few with anything like 
practical ideas lost interest, being thor- 
oughly satisfied that the whole thing would 
‘‘end in smoke.’’ 

A few minor amendments were offered to 
the committee’s report, and at the close of 
the tenth day’s session the constitution, as 
amended, was put to a roll call and adopted. 
During the roll call one delegate arose and 
said: ‘‘Mr. Chairman, I have attended 
every session of this convention since it 
opened. I have listened carefully to every 
speech that has been made. I frankly con- 
fess that I do not understand what we have 
been here for, and I refuse to vote.’’ 

There were others who did not under- 
stand, and still others who did not care; 
but they did not say much about it in the 
‘‘convention.’’ ‘They expressed themseves 
freely on the outside, and the consensus of 
opinion was that this new great industrial 
movement was a great industrial fizzle. 








| JOHN B. LENNON, 


TREASURER, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 











ECTION 1. This organization shall 
be known as the Industrial Workers 
of the World. 

Sec. 2 (a). And shall be composed 
of 13 international industrial unions desig- 
nated as follows: 

Div. 1. Shall be composed of all persons 
engaged in the following industries: Clerks, 
salesmen, tobacco, packing houses, fiour 
mills, sugar refineries, dairies, bakeries, and 
kindred industries. 

Div 2. Brewery, wine, and distillery 
workers. 

Div. 3. Floricultural, stock, and general 
farming. 

Div. 4. Mining, milling, smelting, and 
refining coal, ores, metals, salt, and iron. 

Div. 5. Steam railroad, electric railroad, 
marine, shipping, and teaming. ‘ 

Div. 6. All building employes. 

Div. 7. All textile industrial employes. 

Div. 8. All leather industrial employes. 

Div. 9. All wood working employes ex- 


cept those engaged in the building depart- 
ment. 

Div. 10. All metal industrial employes. 

Div. 11. All glass and pottery employes. 

Div. 12. All paper mills, chemical, rub- 
ber, brooms and brushes, jewelry indus- 
tries. 

Div. 13. Parks, highways, municipal, 
postal service, telegraph, telephone, schools, 
and educational institutions, amusements, 
sanitary, printing, hotels, barber employes, 
restaurants, and laundry employes. 

The material printed above reminds one 
forcibly of the quotation from Shakespeare 
used as a motto by Puck—‘‘ What fools 
these mortals be.’’ What a pity it is that 
Dumas is dead, and thereby the world de- 
prived of his imaginative genius, displayed 
in the wonderful story of Monte Cristo, 
when here is an opportunity in real life 
where the dreams of real men and women 
are so much more stupendous than those 
related in Monte Cristo that it is indeed to 
be regretted that an opportunity could not 
have been given him to write a new story. 
The exclamation of the Count of Monte 
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Cristo, ‘‘ The world is mine,’’ is as nothing 
when compared with the manifesto issued 
by the victims of hasheesh who recently 
met in the city of Chicago’and formed that 
marvelous organization, ‘‘ The Industrial 
Workers of the World.’’ Great Heavens ! 
Some of us have spent a lifetime trying to 
do something practical within the confines 
of North America, and the work still to be 
done is something tremendous; but here 
the Don Quixotes propose to sweep in the 
whole human race at one fell swoop. 

It reminds one, only it is so much greater 
in its magnitude, of the story of the old 
woman who swept the cobwebs off the sky, 
or Aladdin and his wonderful lamp. This 
marvelous imagination not only leaves Du- 
mas in the shade, but even Jules Verne and 
his ship Nautilus were as nothing to the 
Flying Dutchman which has been embarked 
upon the seas of industry to be known as 
the ‘‘ Industrial Workers of the World.’’ 
It is, indeed, to be a wonderful vessel. No 
doubt her pilots are familiar with all the 
shoals and rocks and devious channels that 
are to be navigated in the world of indus- 
try. No doubt they see in imagination the 


harbor that they expect to reach in this 


wonderful vessel. There have been some 
staunch vessels launched upon the sea of 
organized labor, many of which still weather 
the storms. I suppose, however, from the 
wonderful declarations made, and the di- 
visions proposed by the Industrial Workers 
of the World, that these good ships that 
have stood the storms and blasts of many 
years are to be shattered and their crews 
sank in the sea of oblivion. Sometimes, 
however, in cases of this character, the one 
who draws the sword perishes thereby, and 
it may be when this wonderful vessel tries 
to sink the various ships of the old inter- 
national unions that they will find the task 
a much more difficult one than they antici- 
pate, and the probabilities are that they 
and their crew will themselves go to the 
bottom. 

In this convention, which was held at 
Chicago and which has labored and brought 
forth this wonderful mouse, two local 
unions of journeymen tailors were alleged 
to have been represented. Whether they 
were or not, I am not positive. One of the 
local unions said to have been represented 
was an old union of tailors in San Francisco, 
an independent union so far as the Journey- 
men Tailors’ Union of America is con- 
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cerned. What dreams of greatness they 
must have had when they elected a dele- 
gate and sent him from San Francisco to 
the city of Chicago to take part in this 
wonderful convention, where they are 
placed under No. 7in an international 
union composed of all textile industries! 
Just think of it! Membersin common in an 
organization composed not only of tailors: 
and garment workers, but spinners, weav- 
ers, blanketmakers, sailmakers, shirt and 
collar makers, carpet weavers, carpet layers, 
and the like. What a wonderful dream this 
is! The most extreme example of the opium 
fiends to be found in Chinatown in San 
Francisco have no dreams that ever reached 
such dizzy heights as these. I wonder how 
such a firm as Bullock & Jones, of San 
Francisco, would like to have representa- 
tives of the Mission Mills that make blankets 
in California calling upon their firm to 
adjust affairs of journeymen tailors, but I 
wonder more how the journeymen tailors 
of San Francisco who are members of this 
independent union could have ever for a 
moment gone into this wonderful propo- 
sition. I suppose it was for the sake of ex- 
perience, as there has been of course no ex- 
perience during the past hundred years of 
anything of this kind. This is something 
new; at least somebody imagines it is, but 
that is because they are so densely ignorant 
of the past that they know nothing of what 
its history has been. 

Look at the wonderful composition of the 
international union to be formed under 
division 1, to be composed of all persons 
engaged in the following industries: Clerks, 
salesmen, tobacco, packing houses, flour 
mills, sugar refineries, dairies, bakeries, 
and kindred industries. What a marvel this 
is indeed, and kindred industries! The Lord 
may know where the kinship exists, but I 
am sure no man does, unless it be that in 
the earliest period of existence nearly every 
person used milk and at later stages of life 
we all eat bread. I suppose these are the 
lines of kinship that make these industries 
akin. And then look at the organization that 
is to be brought into existence under 
division 13, to be composed of the follow- 
ing: ‘‘Parks, highways, municipal postal 
service, telegraph, telephone, schools and 
educational institutions, amusements, sani- 
tary, printing, hotels, barber employes, 
restaurants, and laundry employes.’’ Here 
we will have the policemen, the presidents 
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and professors of our colleges, the skirt 
dancers and professional beauties of the 
theaters, the printers, and as the employes 
of the hotels are included, I suppose the 
bartenders, all in one great, glorious, and 
hilarious organization. The only reason I 
can see for including the policemen will be 

_ to keep the other fellows in proper order. 
Certainly they will need a policeman and a 
club for almost every member. And besides 
the Independent Union of Tailors in San 
Francisco, another tailors’ union, which is 
a part of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union of 
America, is alleged to have been represented 
at this wonderful kaleidoscopic gathering 
that was recently held in Chicago, the 
local union of Pueblo. Had the union been 
located in the Garden of the Gods instead 
of at Pueblo, one would not have been so 
much surprised at their sending a repre- 
sentative, for the gods are mostly of ancient 
lineage and have not had the advantages of 
the experience of the last several thousand 
years, and that they might take up with 
some of these wonderful pipe dreams would 
not be surprising, and especially so to those 
who have some knowledge of ancient my- 
thology. But from Pueblo, the Pittsburg of 
the west—‘‘Ye gods and little fishes!’’ 


There are to be, according to the plans 
set forth by the Industrial Workers of the 
World, 13 international unions, containing 
not only the Anglo-Saxon race but all the 
nations of the oriental kingdoms, the wild 
men of Africa, and all other known and un- 
known peoples of the world. I wonder who 
the organizers are to be who will reach 
these remote places, and the isles of the 
seas, and those who are in the jungles of 
Africa and among the wilds of Asia. Pos- 
sibly they have an idea that the services of 
a Chinese Gordon may be obtained or a 
Captain Younghusband to do their evan- 
gelizmg for them with bayonets and 
bullets. 

It seems strange the stupidity so often 
exhibited by some people who should know 
better. I apprehend, however, that it is all 
for the best in the long run. The human 
race evidently can not afford to make prog- 
ress too rapidly. We have to go slow, and 
consequently there is a necessity for a su- 
perabundance of fools; and certainly when 
the final record shall be made up no bunch 
of fools will overtop those who have re- 
cently embarked this wonderful organiza- 
tion to be known as the Industrial Workers 
of the World. 








| FRANK K. FOSTER. | 





The recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts in the case of Berry 
vs. Donovan, which decrees 
that the agent of a trade 
union is personally liable in 
a suit for damages for his 
action in securing the dis- 
charge of a non-unionist working under 
contract, brings up the question as to 
whether the permanence of unionism is 
necessarily dependent upon what may be 
called a physically coercive policy against 
non-unionists. 

Personally, I do not believe that such is 
the case, and my opinion is not based upon 
consideration of any theoretical injustice 
which may be done the industrial non-con- 





formist, whose moral obligation, we all con- 
cede, is to join with his fellow craftsmen 
in their endeavors for craft betterment, but 
solely upon the question of the best general 
policy for the unions themselves. 

If we are to maintain our own legal 
“right to work how, when, and where we 
please,’’ and voluntarily choose to submit 
to the dicta of collective bargaining for the 
determination of this how, when, and where, 
does not the inevitable logic of our position 
appear to be that we should concede the 
non-unionist an equal /ega/ right to do the 
same thing? If, as in the case above cited, 
the particular non-union man is working 
under contract, and does not choose to be 
a party to the collective bargain for labor, 
how, without inconsistency, can we demand 
that he be forcibly deprived of that right 
which we insist upon for our own members? 

It is a truism that a man convinced 
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against his will is of the same opinion still, 
and the trade union movement has had 
ample opportunity of observing that the 
mere possession of a union card by no 
means makes its holder a genuine unionist. 
It is also true that in war times forced 
drafts are sometimes necessary, and the 
forced recruit is all too numerous in the 
union ranks, where he is apt to mutiny on 
the firing line, as did the unhappy conscripts 
of the Russian Czar during the battle of 
the Japan Sea. 

There has been of late an unfortunate 
increase of the custom of compelling em- 
ployers to act as union organizers, using 
them as agents for driving men into unions, 
a custom as reprehensible in principle as 
that practiced by other employers who in- 
struct their foremen to disorganize unions 
by discharging union men. The unions 
have asked, and in many states have ob- 
tained, legislation for preventing discrimi- 
nation of this latter kind. If we really be- 
lieve in equality before the law, how are 
we to consistently object if the courts de- 
cree that what is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander ? 

So much for the purely legal aspect of the 
question. Asaneconomic policy the coercive 
method has injured unionism in two ways: 
It has been the prolific source of the sym- 
pathetic strike on the part of the workmen, 
and the cause of much of the outcry raised 
against the union shop, or the so-called 
closed shop, on the part of the employers. 

Whatever sentimental virtue the advo- 
cates of the sympathetic strike may claim 
for it, as a practical instrument of economic 
warfare it has proven itself woefully deficient 
as a means for achieving practical results. 
It would, perhaps, be an extreme statement 
to say that the sympathetic strike is never 
justified, but most impartial unionists must 
confess that the history of the sympathetic 
strikes which have taken place in this coun- 
try is not such as to warrant the expecta- 
tion that this method can be safely relied 
upon as an efficient way by which to accom- 
plish the purposes of trade unionism. The 
recoil of this industrial blunderbuss has 
commonly kicked over the man behind the 
gun while the humming-bird aimed at has 
gotten away unscathed. 

The label shop or union job is one of the 
proper and rightful objective points of trade 
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union endeavor. Its stable establishment 
must rest upon its business feasibility. The 
argument for the union shop, however, can 
be made sufficiently strong without com- 
pelling the employer to violate contracts 
with his employes. The trade agreement 
follows naturally in the wake of efficient 
organization of the sellers of the labor com- 
modity, and it is up to the wage-earner 
himself to bring about this organization, 

There may be those among us who hold 
that the attitude of the public toward trade 
unionism is a-matter of slight moment and 
not worth bothering about. This opinion 
may be correct as applied to some specific 
instance in trade union activity, but it is not 
true as a general proposition. The organi- 
zation of labor has won a wide public 
recognition for its useful industrial and 
social service, and won it, moreover, in the 
face of an early prejudice against it. It is 
idle to say that either individuals or asso- 
ciations can afford to disregard the way in 
which they are looked upon by the great 
mass of the people. The union has a 
character to maintain as well as the indi- 
vidual, and there is always weight to be 
attached to the criticism of unbiased ob- 
servers. 

But the main point after all is as to 
whether the dependence of trade unionists 
upon coercive methods of propaganda does 
not weaken the moral fibre of the move- 
ment. Our liberalized age has repudiated 
the coercive policy in theology and politics. 
We no longer approve of the, practice of 
burning people at the stake for non-con- 
formity in religious belief. We protest 
vigorously against employers of labor who 
attempt to coerce their employes into voting 
fora certain party. Why not carry this 
same principle of freedom into our own 
movement and rely upon moral suasion 
rather than upon the big stick for our con- 
verts? It may be possible that a slight 
numerical loss would result from the adop- 
tion of this plan, but numbers are not every- 
thing, in unionism as elsewhere. The ideal 
trade unionism, therefore, appears to me to 
be a purely voluntary association composed 
of members who are unionists because they 
believe in unionism, and who have been en- 
rolled by appeal to their judgment and 
their enlightened self-interest, rather than 
by pressure upon their selfish fears. 
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Many careful observers 
have put forth the cycle 
theory in explanation of 
historical events. It is noted 
that events similar in es- 
sence, if not in detail, recur 
within more or less regular 
periods, and it is declared 
that this recurrence is dictated by a law of 
human existence, just as surely and clearly 
as the changes in the weather recur under 
that law which we describe as the ‘‘ cycle 
of the seasons.’’ Whether we accept this 
theory or not, we can not but admit the 
impressiveness of the comparison between 
the facts of history, as these exist at any 
two or more periods, a comparison which 
the proponents of the cycle theory have 
drawn with such force as to exemplify an 
orderly progression which strongly suggests 
consequence, a comparison which, at any 
rate, can not be made light of upon the 
ground of mere coincidence. This theory, 
so far as it is tenable at all, helps us to ac- 
count for the phenomena of our own times 
and, much more to the point, enables us to 
note the general drift of events and to pre- 
dict with some approach to certainty the 
ultimate outcome of these events. 

The world events of today may, without 
any undue stretch of construction, be com- 
pared to those of a hundred years ago. 
Reviewing the period beginning with the 
American Revolution and ending with the 
collapse of the Chartist movement — an 
epoch covering, say, 75 years—we find 
numerous events in which may be traced a 
likeness to the happenings of our own 
times. The comparison here suggested is 
broad and general, rather than close and 
detailed, as all such comparisons must be; 
the similarity lies in principles rather than 
in practices. ‘‘Times change, and with 
them men and manners.”’ 

Thus, while we note the broad differences 
of detail in the great movements that dis- 
tinguish the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
tury epochs, respectively, we can not fail 
to observe the similarity between the prin- 
ciples contended for then and now. Stated 
in comprehensive terms, these principles 
are those of human progress, the principles 
of that movement which, ever since the 
actions of man have become in any manner 





concerted and intelligible, has sought the 
goal of equality, in which alone the highest 
development of the human race is possible. 

The great historical epoch next preced- 
ing our own may be described as a period 
of political revolution. That epoch wit- 
nessed the rise of the hegemonic peoples of 
two continents against a political system 
which had become repulsive by reason of 
its inherent injustice and the overt despot- 
ism by which alone that injustice was, or 
could be, maintained. The period in ques- 
tion witnessed the establishment of political 
equality, of popular government, among 
the peoples immediately involved. The 
American and French revolutions destroyed 
the seed of ‘‘ divine right’’ in an hereditary 
governing class, since which events king- 
ship has existed upon the tenure either of 
the toleration of enlightenment or the sub- 
jection of ignorance. The eighteenth cen- 
tury witnessed also the abolition of British 
and American slavery and the erection 
upon the grave of that ‘‘ divine institution’’ 
of an imperishable monument to the equal 
sanctity of all human flesh. 

The political revolution of a hundred 
years ago has been succeeded by the in- 
dustrial revolution of today, a movement 
designed to give full effect to the achieve- 
ments of the earlier period. The wrongs 
which were righted at Yorktown and in the 
streets of Paris have been succeeded by in- 
stitutions hardly less oppressive, although 
possibly less repugnant to the conceptions. 
The aristocracy of blood has given way to 
the autocracy of wealth. In the United 
States today the ‘‘divine right of kings’’ ex- 
ists only in school books; but the divineright 
of the coal baron is now claimed as a cold 
fact of the industrial world. 

The instrumentalities in use for the es- 
tablishment of industrial equality, as be- 
tween the owners of land and the owners 
of labor, are, as in the nature of things, 
radically different from those used in the 
preceding epoch. Warlike measures are as 
necessary to the attainment of fundamental 
political equality as peaceful measures are 
natural to the pursuit of industrial equality. 
The industrial revolution is a peaceful pro- 
cess, led by organized labor, that conserva- 
tor of peace in its highest expression. The 
assurance of victory may be deduced from 
the facts of history. Whether, in the solu- 
tion of the problems now confronting the 
United States and other industrial nations, 
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we shall experience the instances of reaction 
and repression that characterized the course 
of political revolution remains to be seen. 
But no question of this kind can discourage 
men of foresight, or rather hindsight. 
When we consider the failure of the articles 
of confederation, we also remember the 
success of the constitution. When we recall 
the first and second empires of the Napo- 
leons, we also recall the third republic of 


France. When we recall the failure of 

Chartism, we also remember the repeal of 

the corn laws and the enactment of other 

measures designed to improve the conditions 

of the British workers. The saying that 

‘* progress never turns backward ’’ is more 

than a paradox; it is solemn truth. 

‘*It is no boast, it is no threat, thus history’s 
iron law decrees; 

The day grows hot, O Babylon! ’Tis cool beneath 
thy willow trees.’’ 








WILLIAM S. WAUDBY. 

















If the great mass of wage 
workers ever expect relief 
from the curse that the com- 
petitive system offers tothem, 
they must make up their 
minds that the load of op- 
pression must be thrown off 
by their own efforts. It will never be lifted 
by their enemies. Let every man and 
woman take an active part in the measures 
of relief advocated by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Do it now! Let each one 
stand firm and solid as the rock of ages on 
the eight hour question, and when the time 
comes (which is right now) to enforce its 
provisions, let every one refuse to work 
more than eight hours, and the theory 
will become the fact. ‘‘What will the 
capitalists do?’’ is asked. When labor is 
determined they must yield to the inevi- 
table. That is all. 

In April, 1840, Martin Van Buren, Presi- 
dent of the United States, issued a general 
order making 10 hours a day’s work for all 
mechanics employed by the Government. 
Thus the United States was the first em- 
ployer of labor to establish the 10 hour 
workday, as at a subsequent date (1868) it 
was the first to inaugurate the eight hour 
workday. With this governmental stamp 
of approval the reduction of the hours of 
labor should necessarily be to the minimum. 
If the laborer is not to be benefited in this 
respect by the introduction of machinery, 
electricity, and steam power, then well may 
we ask of what benefit to humanity arethese 
inventions and means of production beyond 
that of creating stored-up wealth for the 
absolute controllers of these means of 
production ? 


In the year 1866 the first national con- 
vention of workingmen was held at Balti- 
more, and the first demand for a national 
bureau of labor was made upon Congress. 
In December, 1871, such a bill was passed 
by the House of Representatives, but was 
later killed in the Senate. In June, 1884, 
the bureau of labor bill was passed by both 
Houses and became a law, being included 
under the supervision of the Interior De- 
partment. The first convention of the Asso- 
ciated Labor Press was held in the office of 
the Pittsbu-g Lador Herald. January 10, 
1885, twelve labor papers being represented. 
When the American Federation of Labor 
meets in Pittsburg this year the Labor 
Press Associa‘ion should be revived and put 
upon a permanent basis. 


In studying the immigration problem it 
is well to remember that the number of 
aliens detained in the penal, charitable, and 


reformatory institutions of the United 
States number 44,985 inmates. More than 
half of these aliens are detained in the in- 
stitutions of the states of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, and Illinois The 
expense represents in the aggregate a fairly 
large rate of taxation for the working citi- 
zen to produce annually in order to feed 
and clothe these alien inmates, not to men- 
tion the money necessary to guard these 
charges. 
* * * * 

The efforts to get boys into the factories 
and workshops are not for the purpose of 
teaching them any of the trades, but that 
their cheap labor may be utilized asas_urce 
of profit. The pretense of teaching a trade 
is not even made. 

In Afppleton's Popular Science Monthly 
(August, 1891), Mr. Carroll D. Wright, at 
that time United States Commissioner of 
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Labor, summed'up the ‘‘value of statistics’’ 
in the following}lucid language: 


On the whole, enormous as have been the errors, 
false as have been many of the statistical state- 
ments of official reports, inaccurate as have been 
many of the calculations, and fallacious and almost 
monstrous as have been many of the inferences, 
political economy has, nevertheless, profited greatly 
by what has been accomplished. 


With this frank admission as to statis- 
tical values, we may inquire as to their 
relative value in the labor problem for 
clearly the statistics mentioned refer mainly 
to labor and production, and it is hard to 
believe that political economy could profit 
to any great extent in view of this avowed 
deficiency as enumerated in the statistical 


methods. Statistical statements may be 
more largely at fault than'the statistics, and 
it is just possible that some of the statis- 
ticians were not blameless for these almost 
monstrous conditions! The wonderful array 
of percentages and general averages that 
confront the seeker after knowledge in these 
voluminous statistical reports not only con- 
fuse and befog the ordinary man, but the 
extraordinary one as well, so that the 
thought presents itself that the science of 
statistics consists largely in concealing 
knowledge; and in the face of this, the in- 
dustry of statistics is not an infant indus- 
try, and should certainly be based upon the 
idea of presentation to the public in a clear 
and comprehensive manner, so that he who 
delves may read and profit thereby. 








UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


| PROF. JOHN R. COMMONS, | 





ROBABLY nowhere is the ‘‘scien- 
tific imagination’’ more necessary, 
yet more rare, than in the discus- 
sion of the labor question by the 

salaried and professional classes. The fac- 
ulty of putting one’s self in another’s 
place is really the mark of genius, and it 
can hardly be expected that the ordinary 
professional man who speaks and writes 
upon these questions—such as ministers, 
lawyers, professors, and editors—can fully 
appreciate the conditions of the wage-earner 
unless he has actually gone through the 
rough experience of being compelled for 
the sake of his family to hunt for a job and 
to work for a living alongside of hundreds 
of similar workmen in a large modern es- 
tablishment. Even then he is not wholly 
qualified, because the type of mind by 
which he escaped from the wage-earning 
class is quite different from the type that 
adheres to manual labor to the end of one’s 
working life. 

Consider the essential difference in con- 
dition between a man who receives a salary 
and a man who is paid by the day or week. 
The salaried man is employed for the sake 
of particular original qualities that inhere 
in him as an individual. 


The wage-earner is paid for doing dupli- 
cate and imitative work by hand, which 
thousands of competitors can do just as well 
as he. The salaried man can not be readily 
displaced, is employed by the month or the 
year, has regular vacation on full pay, is 
not held strictly to hours of beginning and 
quitting work, does not lose his salary 
through the interruption of a brief sickness 
or temporary indisposition. 

The wage-earner, on the other hand, is 
hired at will, may be discharged on a 
minute’s notice, and his place may be 
promptly filled. Sickness deprives him of 
earnings, and his vacations come at unex- 
pected intervals when he is out of a job or 
the factory is shut down. If he arrives after 
hours his wages are docked or he is laid off 
fora day or half day. He is compelled to 
come and go with hundreds of others like 
himself, and if he breaks away from the 
routine and discipline imposed by the uni- 
formity of duplicate work he sees his em- 
ployer without regret put another in his 
place. 

Consider, in the light of these differences, 
some of the advice offered by professional 
men to wage-earners and some of the criti- 
cisms passed on labor unions. Says one 
critic: 

Here is a large non-union establishment employ- 
ing thousands of men, and all the heads of depart- 
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nents and many of the partners have been pro- 
moted from the ranks. Here ability is recognized 
and rewarded, and this is much better than uni- 
formity imposed by unions. 

Let the critic consider how small is the 
proportion of men for whom there is room 
for promotion above the ranks. An estab- 
lishment of 10,000 people would seldom 
have more than 500 men, or one in 20, em- 
ployed as foremen, superintendents, and 
managers, above the ranks of wage-earners. 
The mere necessities of production require 
fully 90 per cent of the force to be con- 
tinually engaged in mechanical work. And 
those who are promoted are selected, not 
for their qualities as artisans, but for their 
qualities as overseers, disciplinarians, or 
inventors. 

Promotion takes them out of the class of 
wage-earners. It is for the sake of the 90 
per cent who remain in the ranks that the 
union is organized, and it must be with 
reference to the qualities, or lack of quali- 
ties, that keep them in the ranks that the 
methods of unions should be judged. 

It would no doubt be a beautiful sight if 
all wage-earners could be advanced to that 
brotherhood of freedom and individual re- 
ward enjoyed by the professors of a col- 
lege faculty, which President Eliot has so 
nobly outlined as the proper goal to be set 
up for the hopes of the working classes. 
But not until inventive genius has sup- 
planted manual labor by automatic ma- 
chinery and not until the mental attributes 
of college professors are diffused among the 
90 per cent who are manual workers will 
it be possible to criticise the motives and 
methods of wage-earners from the lofty 
standpoint of professors. 

Take the attitude toward non-unionists. 
The labor organization that attempts to 
raise wages or shorten hours in one estab- 
lishment is met by the employer with the 
contention that he can not continue in 
business if he pays more than his competi- 
tors. The union, then, is compelled to or- 
ganize nearly all employes in a trade and 
to gain an advance along the entire line if 
it gains any advance at all. 

On this account the non-unionist is a 
constant menace to all men who do his kind 
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of work. When the union, therefore, re- 
fuses to work with a non-unionist, is it a 
parallel case with a church which refuses 
to have dealings with a heretic, as inti- 
mated by a college professor in a recent 
article ? 

If it were necessary that all citizens 
should belong to one church, as it perhaps 
was necessary when protestant nations were 
at war with papal nations on questions of 
political and ecclesiastical supremacy, then 
the heretic would be a public menace. 

As long as the non-unionist can readily 
take the place of the unionist he, too, is a 
menace to the standard of living of all men 
employed in his trade, and it is not surpris- 
ing that he Should be the object of every 
discrimination that the union can lawfully 
bring to bear, and even of attacks which 
are unlawful. 

This, of course, does not justify violence, 
but it explains in part the intense feeling 
which unfortunately leads to violence. 

The church has ceased to be a political 
factor essential to the integrity of a nation, 
and consequently the heretic has become a 
harmless outsider. Hundreds of heretical 
organizations spring up, each with its own 
church administration, and no one is in- 
jured. 

But with more than one union in the same 
craft, or with a serious number of non- 
unionists, the entire craft is lowered in the 
scale of wages and long hours. 

If the time should come, which the social- 
ists predict, when the state regulates wages, 
then unions, as militant organizations, 
would disappear and the scab would be- 
come as harmless as the heretic. 

But with the competitive organization of 
society, and with the duplicate character of 
the wage-earner’ work, it is only through 
a labor organization covering the competi- 
tive field that advances can be made. 

Those who through individual abilities 
or fortunate position among the professional 
classes have escaped this pressure of uni- 
formity can scarcely hope to help labor 
unions out of their mistakes until they per- 
ceive in its full meaning the entirely differ- 
ent world from theirs in which the wage- 
earner gets his living. 
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| JOHN ROACH. | 


GENERAL SECRETARY-TREASURER, LEATHER WORKERS. 





HE pendulum of time swinging in 
perennial cycles and marking the 
destiny of the human race has 
brought to us another Labor Day. 

From shipyard, shop, and mill, the mine, 
the field, and the farm, the sweating mil- 
lions who toil pour forth with glad hosan- 
nas to rejoice, care free, in celebration of 
the majesty and power of labor. 

When the waning sun in the western 
sky shall have sunk behind the horizon the 
world will have been made a little brighter 
and happier because for one day the grimy 
hands of labor have held the scepter. In 
city, village, and hamlet, on mountains, 
plains, in the valleys and by the sea, the 
toilers of the earth are marching shoulder 
to shoulder with minds attuned to the 
single thought of securing justice and right 
for the whole race. 

The hands that have builded the rail- 
roads, tunneled the mountains, bridged the 
streams, sent the great ships down to the 
sea and manned them, planted the seeds 
and reaped the harvest, have from time im- 
memorial been deprived of the opportunity 
to live and enjoy the fruits of their in- 
dustry. But Labor Day is a dawning sign 
of a growing consciousness on the part of 
fair-minded people that rights have been 
too long denied and wrongs too long suf- 
fered by the great mass of men. 

Labor Day is symbolic of the historic, as- 
sociated effort of the wage-earners, who by 
economic methods seek to restore to right- 
ful owners their heritage of the earth and 
its fullness. 

The army of labor is composed of a class 
that has come down through the long tra- 
vail of the ages, bound to a master, serfs 
tied to the soil, and free wage-earners com- 
batting the machine. The pages of history 
contain naught of their achievements, and 
they have been laid away in their various 
cells of earth unhonored and unsung, ex- 
cept by those unlettered heroes who have 
lived and loved with them. They have been 
the real world builders, and halls of fame 
will one day be erected in their honor. 


‘‘For you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 
Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted 
vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise.’’ 


On this day, devoted to recreation and 
reflection, it may be of some value to those 
born in the humblér walks of life to con- 
sider the painful history of labor strug- 
gling to be free. 

A sententious English poet has said, ‘‘The 
proper study of mankind is man,’’ and it 
seems that of all subjects of a temporal 
character this is the most interesting. All 
history, however, is not equally interesting 
or valuable, for the annals of mankind, as 
they have been written, are but little more 
than the genealogical records of kings and 
princes, the filled book of conquerers. It 
seems the butchers and destroyers of the 
human race have been given historical 
preference, and that the enormities of Nero 
and Caracalla are of greater moment to the 
chronicler than the economic condition of 
the laboring class, despite the fact that 
they bear all the burdens of the day. 

The history that is really valuable is the 
story of man struggling to be free, the tale 
of brave spirits battling patiently against 
ignoble superstition and supercillious pride, 
as well as the sacriligious perfidy embodied 
in the claim of kingly divinity in the early 
ages. 

‘*Tt is a far cry,’’ says a recent writer on 
economics, ‘‘ from the cave man to the uni- 
versity,’’ and we may emphasize the state- 
ment by saying it is a distance so great we 
can scarce comprehend it from the inden- 
tured menial, bowing his knee in humble 
suppliance in the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century to the free American wage- 
earner of the twentieth century who dares 
look every man in the eye. Within the 
limits assigned to this article it would be 
impossible to review the events leading up 
to Labor Day other than in a brief and 
cursory manner. The secret of labor’s natal 
day will, however, have been fully revealed 
when we say it was conceived in the dis- 
content of the masses with prevailing con- 
dition and led to the formation of the first 
trade unions, and that its nativity was as- 
sured when the trade and labor unions of 
America met and established for the first 
time a federation of trades builded on a 
constitution sufficiently broad and strong to 
withstand the shock of attacks by open 
enemies without and false friends within. 

The movement of labor for opportunity 
to gratify new and increasing wants and 
desires has been punctuated with many 
will-o’-the-wisp plans, which their project- 
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rs adhered to with the blind fanaticism of 
he Saracen. Let the fact not be lost sight 
if that where they have miserably perished 
n vain endeavor to batter down granite 
walls of greed and tyranny with bare 
hands through heterogeneous mob organiza- 
tion, the American Federation of Labor has 
ipplied itself to the task in a more work- 
manlike manner by using finely drilled, 
well disciplined, and properly equipped 
trade unions. 

All that has been gained for labor by 
means of fewer hours in the workday, 
higher wages, sanitation and factory laws, 
has been secured directly through the phys- 
ical power, or indirectly through the prestige, 
of this organization. In the realms of eco- 
nomic philosophy its leaders and defenders 
have successfully refuted and exploded the 
infernal sophistries contained in the ‘‘ iron 
law of wages.’’ A pleasing dogma to the 
employing class that eased their conscience 
and that appeared to consign, irrespective 
of extraneous influences, the laboring mil- 
lions to the indeterminate bondage of unre- 
quited toil. 

Had organized labor done no other or 
greater work than to compel the academic 
philosopher to leave his study and consign 
his eclectic nostrums to the sink-hole of 
antiquity, draw him into human contact 
with live men and women, and begin anew 
in their rudiments his investigations on the 
laws that relate to the production and dis- 
tribution of wealth, it would still have ful- 
filled a mission of glorious importance; but 
it has done more, and the shrieks, groans, 
and tears of the Parryites is increasing evi- 
dence of its ability to afford ample protec- 
tion and ultimate emancipation from the 
tyrannies imposed by modern industrial 
conditions. 

Superficial observers who lack either the 
inclination or opportunity to investigate 
live labor conditions, and who gaze out on 
the great hive of present day industry 
through the murky lids of ignorance and 
inexperience, profess to feel alarm at the 
growing power of organized labor. They 
fvar it will eventuate with a condition of 
industrial tyranny somewhat akin to the 
political misrule that bears so heavily on 

ie people of Russia, or that results 
om the military despotism of Ger- 
any. 

A score of years ago critics of a like dis- 

sition were not complaining of the tyranny 
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of organized labor, nor were they fearful 
for any of our institutions because the work- 
ing people were organizing for mutual in- 
terest and mutual protection. The skeptics 
then tried to demonstrate to the working 
people the futility of attempting, through 
organization, to improve working condi- 
tions, and were disposed to create a senti- 
ment that would overawe the laboring man 
rather than to try to inspire him with a 
higher degree of self-respect and inde- 
pendence. 

When the Amertcan Federation of Labor 
was formed in Pittsburg in 1881 few people 
really believed it would become a permanent 
factor in the industrial affairs of the nation, 
or had any confidence in the ability of the 
working people, through their own unaided 
efforts in the face of the hostility of em- 
ployers, prejudiced and perverted judgment 
of many in the church, the professions, and 
the judiciary, to either increase wages, 
shorten the workday, or secure factory 
regulations or sanitary arrangemeuts by law. 

Nothing ‘‘succeeds like success’’ and 
today organized labor is no longer an ex- 
periment, a lingering abstraction of the 
idealists. It is a fact, a compelling power, 
and they who deny its potency to restore 
rights and abolish wrongs are guilty of 
fondling one of the most conspicuous de- 
lusions of the age. 

To intelligently understand the value of 
the educational work accomplished by or- 
ganized labor in the last quarter century, 
we have only to compare the status of the 
present day labor agitator with that of his 
predecessor. In the old days he was black- 
listed, maligned, persecuted, a victim of 
calumny and misrepresentation, and very 
often imprisoned for no other reason than 
that he was prone to incite peaceful revolt 
when exactions of employers became too 
oppressive. An employer would not con- 
sider the acceptance of an invitation to sit 
at a banquet board with representatives of 
labor unions, and discuss, in amity and 
good will, measures best calculated to bring 
industrial peace. That is precisely what is 
happening today through the medium of 
the National Civic Federation, and it was 
trade union activity as well as the great, 
broad American spirit of liberality and 
tolerance that ordained that this peace 
tribunal should be the inevitable offspring 
of changed public opinion. 

At such a meeting a few months ago 
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Andrew Carnegie gave vigorous ex- 
pression of the trend popular sentiment 
is taking with regard to trade unions and 
trade disputes. He dwelt on the great 
losses as well as the hardships that are in- 
flicted on employer and employe when em- 
ployers intolerantly refuse to deal with or- 
ganized labor. His statement that ‘‘em- 
ployers ought never to take on new men in 
case of a strike, but should wait patiently 
for the return of the old ones,”’ is signifi- 
cant evidence of the change in corporation 
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policy since’ the great Homestead strike of 
1892. 

However, the voice of the people of this 
country, as a whole, has been raised in 
favor of organized labor, and its position as 
a determining factor in industry is so well 
assured that the high character it now en- 
joys can be easily maintained if the con- 
servative methods of the past continue in 
vogue, and the probity and integrity of its 
policy and administration remain unim- 
paired. 








KELLOGG DURLAND. 











Labor Day is the most 
meaningful holiday in all the 
vear, therefore the most im- 
portant. Patriotic celebra- 
tions are nearly always bad. 
They arouse feelings not of 
the highest. Washington’s 
birthday and Christmas 
have long ceased to have any meaning to a 
large body of the American people. Cele- 
brations which mark the Fourth of July are 
medieval. Labor Day alone of our national 
holidays is marked by an upward tendency. 

The Jews have an annual feast which 
they call Chanukkah, or the ‘‘ Feast of 
Lights.’’ On this day they review the 
glorious victories of their own past, and 
while the little candles on their tables are 
burning they try to kindle anew the ideals 
of their fathers. 

Labor Day is the American Chanukkah, 
for on that day the large body of American 
workingmen review their own record and 
make a fresh start in the fight for the bet- 
terment of the conditions of the working 
class, When the conditions of the workers 
are raised in any country, then the stand- 
ards of life of that nation are improved. 
All classes and all individuals have standards 
of life though oftentimes they are obscured. 
The American standard of life is as yet an 
indefinite thing. It can not be fixed by the 
capitalist class nor by the governing class. 
It must be fixed by the rank and file who 
make up the working class; therefore the 
laboring class of America, in setting up an 
adequate standard of life, must be careful 
to set a standard which is ever progressive. 

As the cost of living increases the cost of 


wages should rise. Asa matter of fact, the 
ratio of this progression is absurdly out of 
kilter. That is because the workingmen 
have not yet become sufficiently organized 
to secure the proper advance in wages from 
year to year as conditions have altered. 
That standard must be a practical ideal. 
All ideals in American life at the present 
time are clouded by the smoke of the battle. 
Everywhere is present the chaos of transi- 
tion. Each class retains its own ambitions. 
Individuals in each class have theirs. Con- 
sequently the dominant note is sordid. 

If the workingmen of America would 
unite more firmly in the struggle for an ad- 
vancing standard of life they could have 
more influence upon the life of the country 
than any other class of our society. Labor’s 
temptations are many. The temptation to 
enter the political arena is an ever-present 
one. The allurements of socialism are always 
pressing. But in every movement which in 
any way diverts the interest of the work- 
ingman from the cause in hand weakens his 
own condition. 

Trade union ideals are big enough and 
good enough to occupy all of the active 
leisure time of the members of the move- 
ment. If other movements are deemed of 
more importance, then the workingman is 
bound to delay the attainment of his own 
goal. If municipal ownership, for example, 
makes an appeal to a workingman as a 
citizen, all well and good. Let him vote for 
it when he has opportunity. Orif any other 
political platform, whether radical or other- 
wise, seems to him in the interest of all of 
the workingmen, then let him vote for it. 
But to scatter his interests and activities to 
forward any other movement than the one 
which shelters his own immediate interests, 
is to dissipate his strength and to make him 
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a burden to the cause which should be his 
own above all others, 

Every man in our generation wants to 
hand to his children ideals of life in ad- 
vance of those which were handed to him 
or which he has maintained for himself. 
Every man desires to give his children not 
only as good opportunities as he enjoyed 
himself, but better. In other words, to leave 
to his posterity a heritage much richer than 
his own. This is only possible by a long 
and continued fight for an advancing 
standard of life. Between a standard of life 
and a standard of comfort there lies a dif- 
ference. A standard of existence is not 
what the American workingman is fighting 
for. On the other hand, comfort may prove 
disintegrating. As the workingmen acquire 
a shorter working day, as the rate of wages 
increases, there may be a temptation to in- 
crease the comforts of life and to lessen the 
discipline of life. We have all known occa- 
sional instances of this. It must be borne 
in mind that as our comforts are increased 
our duty toward ourselves, our family, and 
our movements is likewise increased. 

Why are women paid at lower rates of 
wages than men? One reason is because of 
their lack of organization. Another reason 


is because their standard of physical com- 
fort, in other words, their standard of life, 
may be lower. Not that the woman’s ideals 
are lower. They are not. They are natu- 


rally higher. But her physical wants are 
simpler. The living wage for a woman is 
lower than the living wage for a man be- 
cause it is possible for her as a result of her 
traditional drudgery and forced tolerance 
of pain and suffering to keep alive upon 
less. A woman is more prone than a man 
to live upon the actual necessities of life. 
To cut off the margin of life, which should 
be given to comfort and to wholesome 
recreation, is to skimp life, to wear it down 
to the bone, to suck it of vitality, to eat 
out the core. Ultimately, of course, every 
man must be the judge of how high a life 
he will aim at, but to deliberately determine 
one’s own standard is a large part of the 
art of living, and the people who have 
mastered that art are few indeed. 

Most of us accept the standards of the 
crowd we happen to find ourselves in. If 
those standards are higher by chance than 
the standards we have heretofore held, we 
are fortunate. But if we are in the midst of 
a people whose standards are lower, we 
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have no business to accept them with the 
same readiness that we accepted the oppor- 
tunity to fight for the standards above 
us. If I show my sympathy with the out- 
cast by becoming an outcast myself, I ac- 
complish nothing. If I retain all the rights 
of citizenship and all the benefits which 
therefrom accrue; if I continue my fight to 
gain the most and the best of life for my- 
self and my family, and at the same time 
extend a hand to my weaker brother, then 
I am performing a useful service to him 
and I am myself a better citizen and a more 
worthy brother of my class. 

Wages alone will not raise the standard 
of life. To be sure, without wages there 
can be no material progress; but unless our 
ideals of work, of education, of home life, 
are also raised, our advance will not be the 
complete and rounded one that we should 
strive for. In medieval times there was a 
festival known as May Day, celebrated to 
welcome the coming of summer. In Ger- 
many today ‘‘ Mai tag”’ is a festival of the 
workingmen, with the avowed purpose of 
hastening the achievement of the universal 
recognition and acceptance of the eight 
hour working day. 

The trade union movement in America, 
or in any other country, is comparable to 
the great movements of the crusaders in the 
middle ages. The very flower of the country 
banded together in a movement for the pro- 
motion and attainment of something which 
will redound to the good of their whole 
number. A shibboleth has always been 
sounded by every marching host. The hosts 
of labor today need a battle cry just as 
much as did the crusaders of old—a battle 
cry which will thrill as it sounds; that will 
stir men to their best efforts and arouse the 
noblest emotions. What better cry can 
labor have to knit more closely its own 
ranks, to produce more and stronger lead- 
ers, to echo across other planes and catch 
the air of those who have not as yet fallen 
into line, than the cry of an advancing 
standard of life ? 

If we have life in mind, all of life, we 
will not be tempted to dabble in movements 
outside of the trade union movement. In 
our struggle for a shorter working day and 
more wages and better conditions we will 
not forget that the struggle is not for these 
alone or for these in themselves, but that 
we may make more of life and get more 
from life. 
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In contemplating the prog- 
ress of labor in the past 
25 years, we find wonderful 
improvement, which, under 
the circumstances with 
which we have had to 
contend, makes the splendid 
achievements the most re- 
markable accomplishments in the annals of 
human efforc in this or any other country. 
Go to Ellis Island, N. Y., or any other 
large port of entry and watch the never- 
ending, in-rushing flow of immigrants 
which sweep the country like an avalanche, 
and deny this statement if you can; consider 
the habits and customs of people coming 
from all quarters of the globe, some with a 
low and inferior standard of life; some 
with ideas entirely at variance with the 
trade union movement of our country; 
some with anarchistic ideas, others with 
socialistic leanings, and others with ideas 
peculiar to all points of the globe, and all 
at variance with ours, with no knowledge 
of the hopes, ambition, and aspirations of 
our trade union movement of this country, 
knowing little and caring less for our insti- 
tutions and standard of life, and you have 
some idea of the heroic effort of the past 
and the stupendous task that lies before us 
and the effort made and to be made to or- 
ganize the workers. 

The task of organizing the raw recruits 
of the world into trade unions has been and 
is a stupendous one, and deserves the high- 
est commendation of all lovers of freedom 
and a better and higher social and economic 
state. 

The obstacles, the obstructions, failures, 
and disappointments have been many and 
trying, but, despite the mall, the movement, 
under the leadership and guidance of the 
American Federation of Labor, has grown 
in the time mentioned from 13 small na- 
tional and international unions to its 
present magnificent proportions of 117 na- 
tional and international unions. 

This wonderful growth has no parallel in 
the history of the civilized world in this 


line or any other human endeavor, and 
should challenge the admiration of all 
students of econotnic endeavor. 

Wages have been increased and hours re- 
duced, the truck system and shop tyranny 
abolished, better sanitary conditions and 
more independence of the workers achieved 
in keeping with the onward march of our 
movement; in short, the whole world and 
the workers have been made better by the 
success of the trade union movement. 

The splendid results and success of the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
trade unions affiliated therewith is not due 
to mere chance, but rather to the indomi- 
table will and pluck of those who first had 
faith in the trade union movement, and, 
secondly, the courage of their comnvic- 
tions. 

It is indeed fortunate for the workers and 
the future of our movement that those en- 
trusted with its destinies and guidance have 
resolutely stood by the good old ship of 
trade unionism and always kept its course 
in the channel of pure trade unionism and 
free from the rock of partisan politics and 
other isms upon which so many movements 
have been dashed to destruction. 

Many have been the temptations put in 
the way, and many the threats hurled 
against the man or men who have so reso- 
lutely stood by the present policy of the 
American Federation of Labor and the trade 
union movement, and refused to be swayed 
or led into the mystic reaim of dreamland 
and untried experiments. 

The trade union movement and policy of 
the American Federation of Labor is the 
natural outgrowth of our economic condi- 
tions. Both have proved successful in the 
past, as the foregoing will show, and if the 
same methods and policy—improved as ex- 
perience and circumstances may warrant— 
is adhered to in the future, nothing can dis- 
rupt or destroy the American Federation of 
Labor and its splendid army of national and 
international unions. President Gompers 
is justified in the pride he displays in the 
great institution over which he so ably pre- 
sides, and in the successful structure in the 
erection of which he has given such splendid 
service. 
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For some years Canada has 
had on its statute books an 
act commonly known as the 
alien labor act. It is similar 
in terms to the United States 
act, except that while the lat- 
ter is confined by decision of 
the judges to manual laborers, the Cana- 
dian act has no such restriction. At the 
time of the passage of the Canadian legisla- 
tion an officer was appointed by the Do- 
minion government for the purpose of 
investigating complaints of violation of the 
act. 

From time to time deportations were 
made by the government on the report of 
this officer. Some western citizens thought 
governmental action a little slow at times, 
and requested that pewer be given to pri- 
vate individuals to institute proceedings 
under the act. 

An amendment was made to the act con- 
ferring this power on private individuals, 
and the government then took the stand 
that inasmuch as a private individual had 
been given such power, the government 
was deprived of its powers until a convic- 
tion was obtained at the suit of the indi- 
vidual. The position taken was utterly un- 
tenable, and the government has recog- 
nized that fact by deporting recently upon 
the report of a judge appointed to investi- 
gate conditions in connection with the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, the judge, 
for the time being, performing the duties 
originally imposed upon the alien labor 
officer. 

So, too, in the case of the Pere Marquette 
Railway Company, the government again 
showed the unsoundness of its position by 
ordering the deportation of aliens employed 
by that company. 

However, in the latter case an applica- 
tion for a writ of habeas corpus was ob- 
tained, and upon the matter being argued 
before Judge Anglin, a judge of the high 
court of justice for Ontario, he determined 
that the Dominion government had no 
power to enact the deportation clause of the 
act, because deportation necessarily in- 
volved the exercise of the power of the 
government beyond the boundaries of 
Canada. 

He stated that force was necessary to 
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eject the alien, and that force could not 
stop at the Canadian line, but must con- 
tinue to be exercised in the United States. 
The reasons advanced by the judge are a 
better evidence of lack of sympathy with 
the intent of the act than of sound judicial 
acumen on the part of the judge; but, for 
the present, so the case stands. The Do- 
minion government has applied for leave to 
appeal to the privy council in England 
from this judgment, which leave will prob- 
ably be granted. 

The act has been of no service to organ- 
ized labor in preventing the importation of 
strike breakers during strike periods be- 
cause of the delay involved in securing 
convictions, so that the decision of Judge 
Anglin cuts no figure while the act remains 
as itis and while the government persists 
in its attitude of marking time until private 
individuals secure a conviction. 

Prior to the decision referred to, the gov- 
ernment intimated in the House of Com- 
mons that it was considering the advisability 
of introducing amendments to the act that 
would make it of some service, but this de- 
cision will no doubt postpone further legis- 
lation until the privy council has declared 
itself. 

The decision of Judge Anglin is in part 
as follows: 

In effecting the return of an ‘‘immigrant”’ to 
the United States, it is suggested thatthe officer 
charged with that duty may take his subject in 
custody to the imaginary line forming the bound- 
ary, and then, remaining himself on Canadian ter- 
ritory, may push his prisoner across the line and 
into the United States. But were it possible for the 
officer to eject a resisting alien without risk of 
projecting any part of hisown person upon United 
States soil, in my opinion the application of the 
propelling force operating upon the person of the 
alien while wholly or partly within the foreign 
territory is ar extra-territorial constraint of such 
alien by the Canadian officer, and as such can not 
be authorized by the Dominion parliament. 


UNION LABEL BILL. 


Notwithstanding that legislation exists 
in 42 states of the union and also in Eng- 
land, protecting union labels from would-be 
spoliators, the Canadian parliament has 
persistently refused to pass similar legisla- 
tion. 

From 1895 down to 1901 bills were intro- 
duced having for their object the protection 
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of union labels. The bills wete offered as 
amendments to the trade-mark act, and, 
although they invariably passed the House 
of Commons (the elective body), they as 
surely met death in the Senate (or appointed 
body). 

In 1901 acommittee of the Senate recom- 
mended that an independent measure be 
introduced, keeping clear of the trade- 
mark act, and that then they would pass 
it. Accordingly a new bill was introduced 
with the result that these honorable gentle- 
men in the Senate gave it the six months’ 
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hoist, refusing to even listen to the repre- 
sentations of the promoters of the bill. 

They informally gave a hearing to the 
opponents of the measure, however, and 
assured the latter that they would throw 
the bill out. 

The noble senators silently acquiesced in 
this standard set up for them and appear to 
govern themselves accordingly. 

There seems no hope for this legislation 
until the Senate is abolished or the govern- 
ment of the day makes it a government 
measure. 








ARTHUR E. HOLDER. 














A short time since I was 
called into service to assist 
a committee of railroad 
machinists who intended to 
ask for a raise of wages 
along with some other minor 
concessions from the man- 
agement of the Rail- 
road Company. 


The matter progressed favorably, and a 
schedule which was considered fair and 
reasonable hy the committee was finally 


adopted and presented to the proper 
officials of the company. It was not the 
first time representatives of the machinists 
had met the officials of this road, so there 
was nv need to waste time with formalities, 
as is often the case when any new class of 
employes organize and mention the matter 
of collective bargaining to their employers. 

This company is considered fair, and its 
employes are mev who understand their 
rights and how to intelligently maintain 
them, but when this particular schedule 
was presented, the official who received it 
looked at the wage clause first and hurriedly 
remarked: ‘‘ Boys, I think we are paying 
all we can afford, and as much as our com- 
petitors, and I do not see where a raise can 
come from this year. I am also very busy 
and will not be able to conveniently meet 
you for 10 days; meanwhile I will look up 
Statistics of wages paid on competing roads 
and the living expenses, etc., in the various 
localities where our shops are located, and 
when you return I expect to be able to talk 
business with you. Good day; be here 10 
days from now at 10 a. m.’’ 


One of the largest locals on the system 
met on the evening of’ the same day in the 
city where we were in session. Each of the 
visiting delegates made some remarks, after 
which I was called upon. As the local had 
been established some years and the mem- 
bers were thoroughly seasoned, there was 
little or no occasion to appeal to sentiment 
or enthusiasm in order to induce them to 
organize or to stay organized, so I confined 
my remarks to cold business fects and 
made some references to our experiences as 
an organization. I also quoted some figures 
to prove that our association was a good 
business institution. The meeting adjourned 
in good spirits, with every apparent confi- 
dence in their committee. 

The next morning I was surprised with 
an early call from one of the brightest, and 
certainly the most zealous, of the commit- 
teemen, who said: 

‘‘T was very much interested in your 
talk last night, and took the most of it to 
bed with me, but I believe you either jug- 
gled with or tried to mislead us with the 
figures you used. You evidently believe the 
trade union to be the Alpha and Omega of 
industrial needs. I want to tell you it does 
not amount to much; neither will it cure 
all our economic ills.’’ 

I asked him to repeat what he had then 
said to me before our whole committee 
when we would be in session later. He did 
so, and added rather petulantly: ‘‘I never 
got anything out of the union but hard 
work; the privilegeof paying dues to main- 
tain grand lodge officers; abuse from the 
company foreman, along with suspicions 
and misunderstandings from the men, and I 
want to tell you straight that this labor 
question will never be settled unless the 
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wealth producers get down to business and 
obtain control of all the means of produc- 
tion and distribution.’’ 

He was evidently out of temper and bit- 
terly disappointed because the railroad offi- 
cial we had met the day before had not met 
all our demands at once without further 
question. 

After soothing him awhile, I quietly in- 
quired if he was in favor of stopping all 
union activity by which we had secured im- 
proved conditions, better wages, and fewer 
working hours, until we obtained a work- 
ing majority that was intelligently capable 
of owning and controlling the forces he 
seemed to be so anxious to possess. I also 
asked him was he willing to forego some of 
the good things of life while waiting for the 
very doubtful future. He failed to answer 
the question squarely, but repeated, ex- 
citedly, that ‘‘he had never received any 
benefits from unionism.”’ 

The other delegates were much amused 
and commenced to laugh, particularly at 
me, thinking, of course, that their colleague 
was sure of his ground and that I was un- 
able to verify my modest statements of the 
evening before. In fact, as I looked quietly 
at them a moment or so some of the dele- 
gates rather ungraciously assented to the 
first member’s statements. 

After all, however, I was the most 
amused, because I knew I could obtain 
some data from the protester that would 
open all their eyes, and that I would make 
him prove to himself in cold, hard figures 
whether he had or had not been very ma- 
terially benefited on account of his short 
membership in a trade union. 

In order to be brief I will condense the 
questions I put and the answers received: 

Q. When did you join the International 
Association of Machinists? Ans. In the 
year 1899. 

Q. Was business good? Ans. Not very 
good, but picking up a little. 

Q. What wages were you receiving? Ans. 
$2.50 per day. 

Q. How much in 1900? Ans. Same rate. 

Q. Did the organization improve that 
year? Ans. Yes: hundreds and thousands 
joined. 

Q. What rate did you get in 1901? Ans. 
$2.50 per day up to June. 

Q. Uh, uh; and what rate after June? 
Ans. Well—er—er—I got $3. 

Q. And overtime rates—what did you get 
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before and after this month of June, 1901 ? 
Ans. I got 25 cents an hour before June 
and time and a half after. 

Q. How much in cents was time and a 
halt? Ans. 45 cents. 

Q. So you received a raise of five cents 
an hour or 50 cents a day for straight time 
worked during the day, which amounts to 
a 20 per cent raise; and you received a 
raise of 20 cents an hour for overtime or 
the equivalent of 80 per cent more money 
for time worked during the evenings and 
on Sundays. Are my figures correct ? Ans. 
Why—er—er—I suppose so. 

Q. Did you get this increase by your in- 
dividual efforts, or did you help get it 
through the union? Ans. Why, the organi- 
zation, of course. 

Q. Have you received any other raise 
since? Ans. Yes; in June, 1903, I got a 
raise of 15 cents a day. 

Q. Then you admit you are now getting 
$3.15 a day for straight time instead of 
$2.50, and 47% cents an hour for overtime 
instead of 25 cents? I find this amounts to 
an advance of 26 per cent for day work 
and 88 per cent for overtime. Is this right ? 
Ans. (Rather impatiently.) Well, yes; if 
that’s the way you figure. 

Q. I think you will admit this is a fair 
calculation; you are furnishing the data. I 
do not wish you to repeat that; it is me 
who is now juggling with statistics. You 
are proving your own case. Now kindly 
tell me and the others present hcw many 
men received a similar raise and if it ap- 
plied to all the machinists on the system ? 
Ans. They all got it; in some localities 
they got more. There are nearly 400 ma- 
chinists employed on the system. 

By this time the interest had become in- 
tense; there was no more joking nor any 
inclination to be flippant. I took a sheet of 
paper and quietly figured for a few mo- 
ments. When through I was startled my- 
self, and my colleagues were almost speech- 
less. But facts, hard facts, are sometimes 
glowingly eloquent in their silence. 

These were my deductions: 50 cents a day 
for two years from June, 1901, to June, 
1903, counting 300 working days in each 
year, means $300. For the two years from 
June, 1903, to June, 1905, at 65 cents a dav 
over what was received in 1900, again 
counting 300 working days in each year, 
means $390, or for the four years from June, 
1901, to June, 1905, a grand total of $690 
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for each man. I then inquired the average 
amount of overtime worked in a month and 
found it to be 20 hours, or 240 hours in one 
year; 480 hours in two years at the advance 
rate of 20 cents an hour gives a total for 
the two-year period of $96. The latter two- 
year period for overtime gives an additional 
$105.60, or a grand total increase in income 
of $891.60 for the four-year period to the 
man ‘‘who had never received any benefits 
from unionism.”’ 

I next asked my now subdued friend 
how much money he had paid in dues since 
joining the I. A. of M., in 1899, and learned 
that it had cost him almost $60. Then 
cruelly subtracting the $60 from the 


$891.60, I found the net profit of $831.60 
remained as the balance, or the astonishing 
equivalent of 1,385 per cent dividend on the 


capital my friend had invested in the asso- 
ciation as dues. 

I then timidly asked him what he had 
done with the extra money he had received 
and in a rather bashful way he admitted 
he had built and almost paid for a nice little 
home in the pretty southern city in which 
he resided. 

I could draw many similar examples from 
my experience if space would permit, which 
would cover a score of occupations and 
many thousands of participants, and have 
been frequently pained to observe that 
many men who are the recipients of material 
comforts, largely increased incomes, and a 
greater amount of individual liberty through 
organization have failed to learn and ap- 
preciate the reward of collective effort when 
systematically and reasonably prosecuted. 





"TIS GETTING BETTER. 


‘*The world is getting better, yes. 
But who have made it so? 

To whom are toiling men in debt 
For making less their woe? 

Are they in debt to ‘‘ Barons ’”’ that 
Would make the people groan? 

Or to debauch’d autocracy 
Who'd call the world its own? 


‘* What thanks do workmen owe the class 
Of greedy men who sit 

Upon a needless mound of gold 
With statutes guarding it! 

Who'd cheat and starve its builders and 
Would keep their wages low, 

Because through men’s necessities 
Their gold hills higher grow. 


‘*No autocrat e’er willingly 
Resigned his ruling sway, 

Nor took the chains from off the serfs 
That ’neath his power lay. 

No mortal seated on a mound 
Of wealth would wish to see 

His builders from his grinding mill 
Make efforts to be free. 


‘ The autocrats and money kings 
Need slaves on whom to live, 

And toiling men can ne’er to these 
Their thanks for favor give. 

The world is getting better, but, 
Trades union men may thank 

Themselves if old Oppression’s chains 
Now make a feebler clank.”’ 





FIELD OF ORGANIZATION FOR WOMEN 
WORKERS. 


By WM. 


ENGLISH WALLING. 


The following article by William English Walling is the first of a series of articles written by eminent men and 
women upon the subject of woman’s labor and the organization of women in trade unions, and at the solicitation of 


the Woman’s Trade Union League of America 
will be published later by the League in book form. 


N WHAT occupations are women or- 
ganized? Wheredoes it seem probable 
they will be organized in the near 
future? A satisfactory answer to these 

questions requires a brief survey of the 
whole field of women’s employment. 

The total number of women organized is 
already over one hundred thousand. But 
there are still millions not yet members of 
any union or similar association. Organi- 
zation has taken entire possession of 
several fields of employment, while in many 
others it has made no headway whatever. 
Few persons clearly understand what are 
the conditions that make it possible to or- 
ganize women and what conditions make it 
an exceedingly difficult problem. 

Several theories prevail. Undoubtedly 
agricultural laborers, on account of their 
separation from one another and the irregu- 
larity of their work, are next to impossible 
to organize. Agricultural laborers have 
never been organized to any extent. 

The same thing is true of servants for 
similar reasons. Only to a slight extent 
have clerks and the more specialized brain 
workers of the various business professions 
and public employments been able to enter 
into any co-operative effort for the improve- 
ment of their conditions. 

Even when we pass from these e.xploy- 
ments into industry itself we find a large 
proportion of the hand workers apparently 
incapable of organization. On the other 
hand, a very large part of the male em- 
ployes in machine industries have already 
been gathered into the trade unions, and in 
several of the most important of these the 
vomen also have been organized. Let us 
sxamine all the occupations in the United 
states where in 1900 more than 5,000 
vomen were employed. 


The articles will be published in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, and 


First. A million women in agriculture. 
Even the men in agriculture are unorgan- 
ized, though this is apparently not due to 
the fact that they are working in agricul- 
ture. Where the men work together in large 
numbers, as in the beet-sugar fields of 
California, the unions have had some suc- 
cess. 

Even the Mexicans and Japanese were re- 
cently organized into the Japanese and 
Mexican labor associations. The principal 
obstacle in the way of the organization of 
agricultural laborers is the fact that they 
work separately and not in large groups, 


and this isolation is so general as to form a 
practically insuperable obstacle. 

Second. A million and a quarter women 
in service and related occupations. Servants 
employed in private homes have never been 
successfully organized. All attempts in that 
direc ion have failed and will certainly fail 


for some time to come. However, a con- 
siderable growing proportion of the women 
employed at service are in the hotels, res- 
taurants, and laundries. The hotel em- 
ployes and waitresses have been success- 
fully organized in several localities. In 
others the employes in the steam laundries 
have been organized into stroug unions, 
though nowhere again have the private 
laundresses been formed into  umions. 
In the office buildings of several large 
cities the janitresses and scrub women have 
been formed into successful and growing 
unions. In these classes of employments 
again itis seen that the association of a 
considerable number of persons under a 
single employer is necessary for successful 
organization. 

Third. Professional and salaried women 
numbering over a million. Those brain 
workers among women who work quite in- 
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dependently as writers, lawyers, doctors, 
and musicians, have shown no tendency to 
organize. The women journalists have oc- 
casionally joined the newspaper writers’ 
association and the women actors of the 
class that play to audiences of working 
people have joined the actors’ union in 
considerable numbers. 

Neither of these movements, however, 
has assumed important proportions. There 
is much more likelihood that the teachers 
will be organized and acting along parallel 
lines to those of the unions. Already every 
large city has its teachers’ federation, which, 
whether allied with the labor unions or not, 
does for the teachers many of the things 
that the unions do for other employes. 
Moreover, in Chicago and other places the 
teachers’ federations have affiliated them- 
selves with the federations of the trade 
unions, maintaining at the same time their 
own independence. 

Passing from the professional to the busi- 
ness classes, there is no reason why those 
salaried employes who work together in 
large numbers should not be organized. 
Therefore we havea very successful national 
organization of telegraph operators which 
includes many women, and a number of 
local organizations of telephone girls in 
several of the western states. Recently the 
typewriters and stenographers have also 
organized in several localities of the west. 
The latter movement, however, is in a very 
early stage and nothing can be predicted 
concerning it as yet. 

Fourth. Half a million women are em- 
ployed as saleswomen and clerks. The 
saleswomen have already been successfully 
organized by the thousand in the Clerks’ 
Protective Association, which is a_ trade 
union affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Like all the organizations 
mentioned above, this association is in a 
comparatively early stage of its growth, but 
there can be no doubt that it has a future 
before it in view of its very rapid develop- 
ment in recent years. All classes of sales- 
women have been organized through this 
union. Other branches of clerical work, 
bookkeping, etc., are practically unorgan- 
ized, although there is a bookkeepers’ as 
well as a stenographers’ union. 

Fifth. The manufacturing industries are 
employing approximately a million and a 
half women at the present time. The 
manufacturing industries are the home of 
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organizations among women workers. But 
even here we must make a sharp division 
within these industries. Not less than half 
a million of these women are employed in 
hand trades, where organization makes even 
less headway than among some of the 
classes mentioned above. In 1900 there 
were nearly 350,000 dressmakers and 
almost 100,000 milliners, among whom or- 
ganization is unknown in this country, 
though a small beginning has been made 
within the past few years in Great Britain. 

But there are doubtless a million women 
employed in machine industries. Here or- 
ganization has varied greatly from industry 
to industry. But since several industries 
have been successfully organized, and since 
the women in nearly every machine industry 
have been organized in some locality or 
other, we can assume that the spirit of or- 
ganization will grow most rapidly in these 
employments. 

The most important machine industry is 
the textile industry, which employs fully 
300,000 women in thiscountry. In England 


these women are very largely organized. 
In the United States only a few are mem- 
bers of the United Textile Workers of 
America, although some mill towns and 


some mills are thoroughly unionized. The 
lack of organization in this country is partly 
due to the great mixture of races in the 
textile industries, proceeding all the way 
from the British, Irish, and French Cana- 
dians of New England to the Portuguese, 
Greeks, and Armenians of that section, and 
the American Hill people of the south. 
Of our new immigrants, the most illiterate, 
and those with the lowest standard of living, 
are employed in the textile industries, as 
well as the most poverty stricken of our 
own people. 

The garment trades come next in impor- 
tance with at least 100,000 women engaged. 
These are very largely employed at the 
sewing machine. Organization has gone 
far enough among them to have proved 
itself a marked success. The makers of 
men’s clothing are organized into the United 
Garment Workers’ Union; the makers of 
men’s shirts and boys’ waists into the shirt, 
waist, and laundry workers; the makers of 
cloth hats and caps into the union of that 
industry. In each of these cases no small 
proportion of the women are already union- 
ized, constituting all the way from one- 
tenth to nine-tenths of all the women em- 
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ployed, according to the locality and the 
branch of the trade. 

The makers of women's cloth garments, 
both cloaks and skirts, and of ladies’ silk 
waists and corsets are being organized by 
the ladies’ garment workers, which has 
succeeded in unionizing several thousand in 
its brief history of a few years. Doubtless 
half of the women employed in the industry 
are making women’s garments, so that the 
beginning made by the ladies’ garment 
makers is comparatively small. But it has 
succeeded in some localities tosuchan extent 
as to promise fairly complete organization. 
Next to the textile workers this is the most 
important organization employing women. 

Very close to the ladies’ garment workers 
in the number of women in the union is the 
boot and shoe workers’ organization. 
Doubtless nearly 50,000 women are em- 
ployed in this industry according to the in- 
dications of the last census. This industry 
is located principally in the smaller towns 
of Massachusetts and in a few of the towns 
in the cities of the west. In both localities 


it is very well organized and the women are 
taken into the unions on the same terms as 
the men. A large proportion of the women 
employed in the industry are members of 


the union, which, in point of the number 
of women members, is the strongest in the 
United States. 

We shall not have space to take up sepa- 
rately each of the other industries, but they 
can be conveniently placed into two large 
groups: First, those industries that are 
found pretty well distributed throughout 
all the large cities; and secondly, those in- 
dustries that are localized in certain manu- 
facturing industries or towns. 

Of the first group the most important are 
the printing trades, the tobacco trades, the 
bakeries and confectioneries, and the paper- 
box making industry. Taken together they 
employ about one hundred thousand women, 
pretty evenly distributed throughout all the 
large cities. In each one of them there are 
successful trade unions among the men and 
all of them take in women members, but 
the women have been organized in each 
case in only a few localities. It would be 
safe to say that not one out of 10 women in 
these trades are yet members of their 
unions, although the latter are everywhere 
in a fairly prosperous condition. 

Of the localized industries outside of the 
textiles and garment trades, the most im- 
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portant are the manufactures of paper, rub- 
ber, and leather, of gloves, and of jewelry, 
watches, and clocks. In each case there are 
more than 5,000 women employed at the 
present time. With the exception of the 
paper and cloth industries, the organiza- 
tion of women is more rudimentary than in 
the city industries. This is accounted for, 
however, by the fact that the men them- 
selves are less well organized in these 
industries. 

The reader will agree from this brief re- 
view that the most important factor in the 
organization of women is their employment 
in large numbers in a single establishment. 
It is not true that brain workers can not be 
organized, since the teachers have been 
successfully brought together in federations 
similar in many respects to the unions. It is 
not true that the unions can have success 
only in manufacturing industries, since we 
have the successful organization of clerks 
in many localities. It is not true that serv- 
ants can not be organized, since we have 
many thousands among the hotel and res- 
taurant employes. 

But it is true that organization is difficult 
or impossible either where women are work- 
ing alone or in small groups. The power of 
organization consists precisely in the fact 
that many are acting as one. If, instead of 
many, we have only a few, the organiza- 
tion is necessarily weak and ineffective. 

Finally, what are we to expect in the 
future? It is certain that nearly all the 
machine trades can be organized. It is evi- 
dent that where the men become thoroughly 
unionized, and especially where the union 
principle begins to dominate in an industrial 
community, women can also be brought 
into the unions. It is also certain that in 
such localities the clerks, waitresses, tele- 
phone operators, teachers, and many other 
classes outside of the manufacturing in- 
dustries will be organized and the associa- 
tions brought into co-operation with one 
another. 

Including only those employments where 
organization has in some locality already 
proved itself a marked success, we can 
safely predict that organization for women 
is possible and practicable in a majority of 
city and town employments. Of the occu- 
pations that employ women in the largest 
numbers, in agriculture alone and among 
house servants does organization seem to 
be impossible under present conditions. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


LABOR DAY, Sincerely, cordially, and with all vigor we greet the hosts 
1905, RETRO- of labor of America with the fraternal ‘‘ Hail! All Hail 
SPECTAND Labor Day! 

PROSPECT. May you, the toilers of our land, learn your full rights, 
have the understanding and the manhood to achieve them.”’ 

Upon the shoulders of the workers of our time rests the responsibility. 
To them is committed the mission by those who in the past have struggled 
for liberty, justice, and right to carry on the great work where they have 
laid it down. 

Within the past two decades much has been done by the workers in 
the fulfillment of this great duty. Organized labor within that period has 
immensely improved the material, moral, and social condition of the 
workers. Increased wages have been secured and maintained; the workday 
has been shortenec, resulting in better education, more books, and better 
pictures; more food, better clothing, better surroundings, brighter and better 
homes; more time and opportunity for the cultivation of the best that is 
within us; honorable labor alternating with healthy leisure with all that it 
implies; leisure to live, leisure to love, leisure to taste our freedom. 

And withal, for the improvements which have come to the toilers in 
their work, in their homes, or in any other field, they are indebted and 
under obligations to no one or to nothing but their own increased intelli- 
gence, character, and grit, as manifest in their associated capacity in the 
trade union movement. 

Much remains to be done for the present as well as the future, but the 
achievements of the trade union movement in the interests of the workers 
of America must prove to all an incentive to greater effort. To those whose 
impatience with what they regard as the slow growth, we commend a retro- 
spective view into the conditions of the past. 

A farmer who was plowing up his field looked ahead at the ground yet 
to be covered and became visibly disheartened. An observing friend stand- 
ing nearby called his attention to the work already accomplished, and re- 
minded him that by perseverance and persistence alone is achievement or 
success possibie. So say we to our fellow workers. 

It is true that conditions are not now what we have a right to expect 
and hope them to be, but look back and count with the time when the 
workers were veritable slaves, toiling long hours for pitiably low wages 
under awfully impoverishing conditions, when the employer was the master 
of all he surveyed and the worker toiled long without hope or aspiration for 
himself or his kind. 

Much of the burdens of ages which were borne by the type of ‘‘ The 
Man With the Hoe’’ has been lifted, and the bent form and the receding 
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forehead have been changed to the upright attitude and a higher developed 
manhood, with a better life today and a better prospect for the days tocome, 
and this has been accomplished under our modern industrial system through 
the numbers, power, aggressiveness, intelligence, and manhood of our trade 


union movement. 

If there need be any proof as to the advanced position which the work- 
men of our country now proudly occupy as compared to the past, the 
absolute mastery of employers and the servility of the workmen of the past 
stand in strong contrast to the dignified and respectful position now attained 
and maintained by labor. 

Organized labor, the trade union movement of America, has compelled 
public opinion to take a better and more comprehensive view of the rights 
of labor, and to consider and even commend the rational, natural movement 
of the workers for self-protection by associated effort in the trade union 
movement. 

In our day all great questions are considered with a view to their eco- 
nomic and material influence upon the people, and this of necessity affects 
the working people most, inasmuch as they constitute so large a proportion 
of the people. 

Our schools, colleges, and universities now have classes in which the 
great labor problem in all its phases is investigated and discussed; it forms 
an important part of the curriculum of institutions of learning. 

The inter-collegiate and club debates are now largely devoted to the 
great questions of and applying to organized labor. 

Our newspapers and magazines devote columns in the presentation of 
‘‘labor news’’ and dissertations on the rights and claims of organized 
labor. Many, aye, very many, of these are not always favorable to the posi- 
tion or contentions of organized labor, but it is a hopeful sign,- brimful of 
opportunities and possibilities, when this most potent subject in all its 
ramifications is being investigated and discussed. The greatest danger to 
the toilers of our country would be should little or no thought be given to 
the great problems and principles in which they are so much interested. 
Investigation and discussion can only aid in the triumph of the great 
cause of labor—the cause of humanity. . 

Take the few following incidents and utterance as further indications 
of the progress made by the great labor moverient of America: 

At the general convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, held in 
Boston, October, 1904, the following declaration was adopted: 

The cause of labor is the effort of men, being men, to live the life of men. Its 
purpose is to maintain such a standard of wages, hours, and conditions as shall afford 
every man an opportunity to growin mind and in heart. Without organization the 
standard can not be maintained in the midst of our present commercial conditions. 

A few months ago the synod of the Presbyterian Church declared its 
purpose to make a systematic study of the entire labor question and the in- 
dustrial problem, and directed that committees in every locality should 
appoint a board of experts for the purpose of informing the churches with 
respect to the aims of organized labor, as well as to ask for the inaugura- 
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tion of a plan to establish fraternal relations with workmen in their organ- 
izations. 

In an address President Roosevelt recently said: ‘‘I strongly believe 
in trade unions, wisely and justly handled, in which the rightful purpose 
to benefit those connected with them is not accompanied by a desire to do 
injustice or wrong to others. I believe in the duty of capitalists and wage 
workers to try to seek one another out, to understand each other’s point of 
view, and to endeavor to show broad and kindly human sympathy one with 
the other.’’ 

At the same gathering at Wilkesbarre, addressing largely the members 
of the miners’ union, Cardinal Gibbons paid a great tribute to labor and 
expressed the hope that the President’s beneficent influence would be to 
strengthen in the mining regions ‘‘the good relations between employer 


and employed,’’ and closed with this: 
‘‘God bless the noble working men, 
Who rear the cities of the plain, 
Who dig the mines and build the ships, 
And drive the commerce of the main. 
God bless them, for their swarthy hands 
Have wrought the glory of our lands.”’ 

The above utterances of men in great public positions are simply indi- 
cations of the better and higher conception which now obtains in regard to 
the work and aims of the great labor movement. It required work and 
sacrifice to produce such a state of mind in men who occupy such preemi- 
nent positions in the public mind, when such men can reach the mental 
stage where they may safely and freely express their judgment upon a move- 
ment which, until yesterday, was regarded as unlawful, criminal, and sub- 
versive of the public weal. 

The discordant note detected in the futile and vapid utterances of a 
Parry or a Post need be given little attention, reminding us simply of the 
remnant of that ignorance, bigotry, and avarice of bygone days. 

The great work of reform, relief, and improvement in the condition of 
men and women of labor and their children has advanced the morals of the 
man of labor, the entire family has been elevated, resulting in the develop- 
ment of better and higher attributes of human character and nobler aspira- 
tions among all for all. 

On this Labor Day, 1905, let us all take upon ourselves new resolves to 


greater and better efforts to bring within the beneficent fold of our unions 
the yet unorganized workers. 

Let us earnestly and faithfully strive to more fully earn and deserve the 
respect and confidence of the toilers of America, and press home, hour by 
hour, day by cay, the just claims which our trade union movement makes 
upon modern society. 

Let us organize, unite, and federate, and by the exercise and practice 
of the principles of solidarity, fraternity, honesty, fair dealing, and justice, 
we shall make the days to come brighter and better, not only for labor, but 


for all. 
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JUDICIAL We have been hearing a good deal of late about fads and 
FADS AND fancies of various kinds. It would seem that judicial ac- 
FANCIES. tivity or judicial legislation is full of fads and fancies. Just 
now a good many judges are in a mood which leads them to ‘* hand down’’ 
anti-labor decisions that are giving the plutocratic press lively satisfaction. 
Such decisions are the fashion, ‘‘ the rage,’’ for the time being. They are 
unpleasant to organized labor, but they will not do much permanent harm. 
They are strained, illogical, arbitrary, untenable, and a more rational mood 
will sweep them away. 

What is more serious is the confirmed habit of the judges to usurp 
legislative power and by the process of ‘‘ construction’’ make the law, not 
what it was really intended to be, but what they and the circles in which 
they move think it ought to be. Under this abuse of power practices have 
grown up which legislatures would never have sanctioned and which plu- 
tocracy does not ask them to sanction. ‘‘Give us the courts,’’ plutocracy 
says (or thinks), ‘‘and we care not what the laws are.’’ 

A New York paper, in commenting upon several anti-union decisions, 
said recently : 

It is significent that no new statutes were enacted to meet the cases disposed of by 
the courts in Massachusetts and New Jersey. Existing law was found adequate to de- 
fend and preserve the rights of all. As unionism continues its struggle for monopoly in 
the labor market similar actions are likely to be brought, and in time the unionists may 
find that they are not a privileged class in the community, but are subject to the same 
restraints and restrictions to which their fellow citizens submit. 

Mark the first two sentences of this quotatior. ‘‘ No new statutes 
were enacted to meet the cases.’’ ‘‘ Existing law was found adequate.’’ 
We know what this means, in spite of the Pecksniffian palaver about ‘‘ the 
rights of all.’’ 

The judges put new meanings into old statutes—stretched and tortured 
and violated them under the transparent pretext of ‘‘ construction.”’ 

It is false and unjust to allege that unionists claim special privileges 
and attempt to evade ‘‘the restraints and restrictions to which their fellow- 
citizens submit.’’ What unionists demand is that they shall not be sub- 
jected to special judicial legislation, to fanciful and impossible principles 
which, as the chief justice of the highest court of New York has candidly 
said, would not be entertained for a moment in ordinary commercial cases. 
For the benefit (?) of labor new conceptions are evolved and new definitions 
framed. 

Here is an illustration of our contention from the very article from 
which we have quoted. It says: 

Recently a New England corporation which had recovered a verdict against a labor 
organization collected a part of the sum by attaching the pay and property of the 


individual members of the union. Harsh as this procedure was, it was commended by 
the residents of the community in which it was adopted. 


In other words, the union in this case was treated as a copartnership, 
and the principle of ‘‘ unlimited’’ liability was applied. Would any fair- 
minded court soberly maintain that a voluntary association called a union 
is different from a voluntary association called a club or a church? In busi- 
ness relations you can not treat as copartners men who are not in the strict 
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and proper sense partners, and if you bring suit to collect a debt the courts 
will require you to prove the actual existence of the partnership relation, if 
you allege it. Not so, apparently, with unions. In ¢heir case, ‘‘harsh proce- 
dure’’—and special, illegal procedure as well—is resorted to with the ap- 
proval and encouragement of the courts. 

Now, for good and sufficient reasons (which we have set forth in these 
pages more than once) organized labor, with some exceptions does not 
choose to assume the corporate status. It is a fundamental principle that men 
can not be compelled to incorporate themselves. Is it fair and right to treat 
every union as a corporation in spite of its deliberate refusal to incorporate? 
The answer is plain. 

And what right have judges to treat unions as partnerships when they 
have not chosen to constitute themselves partnerships ? 

Within the last several weeks sundry decisions have been rendered in 
cases involving the right of picketing, entering into union shop contracts, 
etc. The opinions in these cases presented no new arguments or considera- 
tions, and it is unnecessary to add anything to what we said last month 
upon the Massachusetts anti-union shop decision. 

One word, however, about the dictum of that sapient New Jersey 
judge who sweepingly condemned all picketing. Emulating ex-Judge 
Jenkins, whose foolish remarks on strikes we had occasion to notice ina 
recent issue, this astute magistrate exclaimed in effect: 

‘*Peaceable picketing! There is no such thing as peaceable picketing. 
You might as well talk about peaceable murder or elegant vulgarity.”’ 

This is worthy of the great Dogberry himself. It is depressing to 
think that persons of the mental calibre indicated by the passage we have 
quoted almost literally preside in American courts and administer ‘* justice.’’ 

Why is peaceable picketing impossible ? How can that be ‘‘ impossible ’’ 
which is so common and familiar, and which no law has ever prohibited ? 
What ‘is picketing? The placing of men in certain positions to give and 
obtain information, or to employ moral suasion. In England the law per- 
mits ‘‘ watching and besetting,’’—picketing—for the first named purpose. 
In this country only injunction-mad judges have interfered with peaceable 
picketing. How, indeed, can a sane legislator or impartial or rational judge 
say that a man shall not use the streets and quietly, peaceably, address cer- 
tain persons or observe the movements of such persons ? 

To say that because some pickets commit disorderly or violent acts, 
there is no such thing as peaceable picketing, is about as logical as it would 
be to say that, because some judges are incompetent or prejudiced or 
malevolent, there is no such thing as justice in our courts. 

We may repeat with regard to picketing what we said in our last issue 
concerning the anti-union shop decisions. It is idle for any set of employers 
or hired attorneys to endeavor to deprive organized labor of such elementary 
rights as moral suasion, the giving and receiving of information, the use of 
the public highways, and, in short, just as idle as it is to seek to abolish the 
right of labor to choose employers and associates and to make union shop 


contracts. 
So long as the country reinains free these rights will be exercised in 
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one way or another. Injunctions will not avail; absurd bulls and dicta will 
not avail. They will be enjoyed practically in spite of fulmination and legal 
sophistry. Common sense will prevail in the end; reason and consistency 
will reassert themselves in the courts. If not, there will be constitutional 
reiorm to curb the judicial legislators and confine them to their proper 
functions. 

No doubt there was a time when the short-sighted, bigoted employers 
thought unionism could and would be crushed by injunctions, damage suits, 
denunciation, and similar weapons. 

They ought to know better now. 

What have they accomplished? Labor is stronger than ever. 

The unions have not dissolved; the policy of labor has not changed. 

Mistakes have been made, and they will be avoided. 

But all the essential features of the unionist movement have remained 
unimpaired. 

The assaults have failed; they have been repulsed. 

Would it not be wiser and more profitable for employers to abandon 
futile methods and try the policy of fair play, honest dealing, and friendly 
relations with their organized employes and the latter’s duly elected repre- 
sentatives ? 

Sooner or later this course will have to be adopted by them, 
and our effort is to bring it into full and general operation at the earliest 
possible time and thus avoid many unnecessary controversies and contests. 





Don’t fail to read all the articles in the symposium published in this 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. They are all splendid contribu- 
tions to the literature of labor. Several articles of excellent merit have been 
crowded out, but will be published in the October and following issues. 





HAWAII MUST The sugar planters of Hawaii are making every effort for 
NOT BE the admission of Chinese into Hawaii, and have declared 
ASIATIC. their purpose to have amended (and consequently annulled) 
the Chinese Exdusion Law. Apropos of this, it may not be amiss to call 
attention to some of the mistatements and misrepresentations indulged in 
by the sugar planters to accomplish their purpose. 

At the outset it is well to note that the advocates of that interest are 
endeavoring to prejudice the minds of the people of the United States by 
declaring that no one is competent to speak intelligently upon the question 
of Chinese labor in Hawaii unless investigation and study has been 
made by those who have been in Hawaii for a number of years, this state- 
ment being made with the knowledge that the sugar planters are those who 
hold dominant sway and have practically the only means of conveying 
information in Hawaii, and from there to the people generally. It is a 
clever ruse, but that it will fail in achieving its purpose to deceive the 
American people we are quite confident. However, figures can mean only 
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one thing whether they are read in Hawaii or elsewhere, and we quote the 
following from the most authentic source. 

The last census showed the following: 

Japanese residents in Hawaii 

Chinese residents in Hawaii 

Total Japanese and Chinese 

Authentic Hawaiian reports, two years after the census, show 

there were employed ou the plantations there: 


Japanese 31,029 
Chinese 3,937 


Apart from these figures, Chinese and Japanese are employed in the 
following occupations, to the number of over 51,000: Farmers, mechanics, 
servants, draymen, merchants, and professional men. 

As given in the 1900 census, the population of Hawaii was 154,001, 
made up as follows: 


Whites 
Negroes 
Chinese 
Japanese 


It must be borne in mind, also, that about nine thousand Chinése and 


Japanese are native born in the territory of Hawaii. 
There were 19,299 pupils in the schools, of which 4,570 were Asiatics. 
There has been a constant increase in the attendance of Asiatics in the 
schools of Hawaii, as the following table will show: 
In 1900 there were attending school—Japanese children 


“ec “cc “ ac 


In 1902 “ sé 
In 1904 

In 1900 ‘ , Chinese 
In 1902 ” 
In 1904 


“es 


In 1900 
In 1902 
In 1904 


Further classification shows that there was an increase during the 
period of four years in attendance of children in the schools, as follows: 
Chinese increase in 4 years 28 per cent. 
Japanese increase in 4 years 116 per cent. 
Portugese increase in 4 years 14 per cent. 
American, British, and German 12 per cent. 
When it is borne in mind that the constitution and laws provide that 
every native child born on American soil is entitled to the full right and 
privilege of citizenship, and with it the right to vote, these figures have an 
additional significance in their political as well as their economic and social 


aspect. 
The merchants have also felt the evil effects of the Asiatic, as will be 
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seen by the following excerpt from a communication of the Merchants’ As- 
sociation of Honolulu, to the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association. It 
says: ‘‘ That for the purpose of obtaining cheap labor, there have been in- 
troduced here (Hawaii) twice as many Asiatic laborers as have been neces- 
sary for the working of the plantations, and that this has resulted in competi- 
tion, disastrous to all but immediate sugar interests, and that, consequently, 
the surplus labor which numbers in the neighborhood of 50,000 is engaged 
in professional, mechanical, and mercantile pursuits.’’ 

All who had experience in the effort made to secure, first, the limita- 
tion of Chinese immigation, and, later, Chinese exclusion, know the 
Herculean efforts made by the shipping companies, railroad companies, and 
other monied interests to thwart the efforts of organized labor, as well as 
the people generally and particularly of the Pacific coast. 

These same tactics are now being resorted to by the sugar planters of 
Hawaii, to first weaken existing law against Chinese immigration, and no 
doubt working hand in glove with the transportation companies, in the 
hope of a final destruction of all protection by law against the coolie labor- 
ers from Asia. 

Some of the planters have pretended to be particularly hostile to the 
Japanese laborers coming, and under the pretext of that hostility have 
urged the opening up of the doors for the admission of Chinese. 

Surely if the Japanese are an evil and a menace to our people, and 
no one who knows the conditions will dispute that they are, then we should 
direct our attention to try to secure national legislation to regulate, restrict, 
and, if necessary, prohibit Japanese from coming to the United States, or 
any of its possessions or territories. 

But it is either immeasurable avarice or ignorance, or a combination 
of both, that would ask for the limitation or exclusion of Japanese immi- 
gration to the United States, and at the same time seek either the modifica- 
tion or the repeal of existing law prohibiting Chinese immigration. So far 
as the Americans and Europeans, that is, the white people, are concerned, 
in Hawaii, that country has been almost overwhelmed with Chinese and 
Japanese, who have engaged not only in the work on the sugar plantations 
and the farms, but have invaded and practically controlled every other 
trade, business, and commerce. 

There can be no question that now the duty of the Caucasian workmen, 
employers, and the people generally of Hawaii, having at heart the best 
interests of Hawaii, is todemand that Chinese be excluded, that Japanese im- 
migration be restricted, or wholly excluded, and that the people of Hawaii 
receive the continued support of our people on the mainland of the United 
States in the effort to save Hawaii from becoming absolutely and irrevocably 


Asiatic. 





The real cause for the peculations of high financiers in insurance circles 
is found in the fact tLat the profits accruing from the premiums of the in- 
sured are so enormous that the managers and directors dared not disclose 
them, and in the effort to hide them, stole them. 





TALKS ON LABOR. 


ADDRESSES AT ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


[Many requests are received at headquarters of the American Federation of Labor from men in the ranks of labo 


intensely interested in the study of the labor movement and the economic problem with which it deals. 


These inquiries 


also come frequently from professors, students, and others engaged in the study of the economic problem. Most of thes: 
requests for information are coupled with an inquiry as to the attitude of the American Federation of Labor. It is with 
the object of furnishing this information in the most concrete and public form that the following addresses and talks on 


labor are published.] 


most active of the leaders of the union move- 

ment, Samuel Gompers, president of the A. 
F. of L., made his bow on Wednesday evening 
at Mozart Hall before the St. Paul public. 

Among those present who are not identified with 
the movement of organized labor was Mayor Rob- 
ert A. Smith, who was evidently much pleased 
with the address of President Gompers. He was 
quick to applaud every strong point made by the 
speaker throughout. 

The introduction of President Gompers was 
effected in a few remarks by Chairman Becker. 

On the idea that the individual worker was per- 
fectly qualified to fix the terms of his employment 
without the intervention of his union or his fellow 
workers, Mr. Gompers was convincing toa degree. 
He drew a picture of John Jones, workingman, go- 
ing up to the president Of a great industrial insti- 
tution and telling him that he wanted to have ex- 
tended to him an eight hour day and a raise of 25 
cents a day in his wages. Imagine the feelings of 
the magnate! And then imagine what John Jones’ 
foreman would have to say to him the following 
day if John had stood alone in his demand. It 
might be that the foreman, if he was willing to 
consider the matter at all, would ask him, ‘‘ Do 
these demands imply what you think you ought 
really to have? I have heard before that you were 
not satisfied with what you were getting. But here’s 
the situation, John: If I give you what you ask, 
the rest of the men in the plant will also insist on 
getting the same.’’ Such a proceeding, said Presi- 
dent Gompers, was a travesty on the divine words: 
‘Suffer little children to come unto me.”’ 

The speaker gave attention to the prevailing be- 
lief among employers that the demands of unions 
and union working men and women were the re- 
sult of agitation. The labor agitator, so-called, did 
not, so far as the speaker knew, derive much ben- 
efit from the progress made by workingmen. He 
was in something of the saime position as the man 
in a burning building who called out the fire de- 
partment instead of taking chances on getting 
burned to death. 


ST ssescire on the stage by many of the 


Patriotism of Labor. 


Taking up the patriotic aspect of the labor move- 
ment, Mr Gompers declared that the unions en- 
tered their protest against wrong and injustice 


wherever found. Theirs was nota selfish move- 
nient. Said he: ‘‘ We know that we live in a coun- 
try as fair as any other on God’s green earth, that 
yields up wealth at a touch; a country with 85,000, - 
000 as earnest and intelligent people as you can find, 
fortunately situated, and developed into a homoge- 
neous brotherhood and sisterhood that exists no- 
where else on earth. I have traveled some and 
have yet to see such keen, loyal patriotism and 
love of country as developed by the people of the 
United States, and with all that, none stand more 
loyal to the United States and to the spirit of lib 
erty than the labor union.” 

The speaker declared he was always ready to as 
sert his patriotism on behalf of the colored man, 
saying: ‘‘’Tis true that some white men have been 
angered at the introduction of black strike break 
ers. I have stood as a champion of the colored 
man and have sacrificed self and much of the 
movement that the colered man should get ; 
chance. But the caucasians are not going to let 
their standard of living be destroyed by negroes 
Chinamen, Japs, or any others.’’ 

Mr. Gomperssaid that the stories about the riot and 
bloodshed accompanying labor strikes reminded 
him of the moving pictures which had been pre- 
sented to the audience that evening. The pictures 
themselves were but small, but when brought un- 
der the influence of the light played on them they 
were vastly increased in the proportion the various 
figures were made to assume. The boy and tlie 
girl took on the proportions of the man and woman 
the man and woman were giants, and the cow wa: 
a hippopotamus. Such was an illustration of the 
light in which the daily press presented everythin: 
that might operate to the discredit of the unio: 
movement. 

‘*How and in what form can present discontent, 
he asked, ‘‘ find expression? Some say it will com: 
about in a million years; some say in a thousan 
years; others in a hundred; others in a decade 
others immediately, and some fools say that it wi! 
come sooner.”’ 


Can Not Crush the Unions. 


Dealing with the stupid delusion which po: 
sesses the enemies of the working people that th 
labor movement can be destroyed by force, th 
speaker showed the intense feeling of devotion t 
the cause for which he has been noted all his lif 
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No matter,’’ said he, ‘‘ what our enemies propose 
to accomplish, one thing they can never do, and 
that is to crush out the labor unions. The movement 
is growing, and it is best to deal with it intelligently 
and justly. Our great-great-grandfathers and our 
great-great-grandmothers should have been kept 
in darkness in order to accomplish such a result. 
But these ancestors of ours discovered letters 
enough to spell out correctly such words as 
‘ rights,’’ ‘‘ justice,” ‘‘liberty.’’ 

‘“We hope,’’ he continued, ‘‘to establish better 
relations between employers and employes. He 
lives in the sixteenth century, the employer who 
today says that employes should have no voice in 
the settlement of wages, hours, and other condi- 
tions of labor. The American workmen proposed 
to have avery potent voice in disposing of the only 
thing which they had to sell—their labor. Busi- 
ness men have fixed and marked prices on goods 
in their stores. Why should not laboring men 
have the same right to fix the price of their labor? 

‘‘If I read the signs of the times correctly, the 
American workman is going to get more. We do 
not propose to tear down anything. We do not 
believe the world is going to the bow-wows. We 
propose to build up homes and characters and to 
take the children from the factories and place 
them in the homes and schools.”’ 

The labor movement is the best declaration for 
the future, owing to its success in the past. 


Backs Up Printers. 


With outstretched hands the speaker then made 
a strong plea for the eight hour day which the 
International Typographical Union will inaugurate 


on January 1,1906. One year ago, he said, the 
union printers composing the International Typo- 
graphical Union decided that they would have an 


eight hour day. Due notice was given by them to 
their employers, who were advised that for not 
one minute longer than eight hours in a given 
day would any of the men work after the date 
set for the inauguration of the eight hour 
movementin their craft. He told of the introduc- 
tion of type setting machines into that craft, and 
expressed the hope that the employing printers 
would go slow and act wisely in their considera- 
tion of the men’s demand. 

The American Federation of Labor, said the 
speaker, with its 2,000,000 active members, stood 
pledged to support the movement of the printers, 
and the printers would be sustained to the limit. 
He wanted his friends among the St. Paul printers 
to rest assured of that fact. In 1886 the cigarmakers 
instituted the eight hour day, and it has proved a 
blessing to the men of that craft without inflicting 
any wrong on theiremployers. ‘‘ The eight hour 
day,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘is coming. You can’t stop 
it. Those who stand in its path will act wisely if 
they get out of its path.” 


Show Their Love of Him. 


After the public meeting had adjourned Mr. 
ompers was given a banquet by his personal 
‘riends at Miesen’s cafe. Plates were laid for 50. 
*. H. Becker acted as toastmaster. There was a 
splendid spread, and every one present told in 
lowing terms of the high esteem in which they 
eld Mr. Gompers as a leader and a brother in the 
ause, They testified their gratitude at the great 
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advancement that had come to the cause through 
his wise and courageous leadership and severally 
and collectively they expressed the hope that he 
would be spared for many years to come to guide 
the movement in America. 

Mr. Gompers responded feelingly to the many 
pleasant things said of him and declared that he 
always would endeavor, as he always had en- 
deavored, to advance the cause in a conscientious 
and faithful manner and to the full limit of what- 
ever ability he possessed. 

The banquet closed at 1 a. m., and at parting it 
was plain that all those in attendance would like 
to unite in taking a vote to continue Brother Gom- 
pers as president of the American Federation of 
Labor to the end of his days. As all were about to 
separate ‘‘three cheers for the grand old man’”’ 
were proposed, and they were given with a will. 

Among those present at the banquet were: J. L. 
Gieske, John Friesen, C. H. Bly, M. A. Cummings, 
Charles Reiffenach, J. C. W. Smith, G. H. Becker, 
Samuel Gompers, Louis Nash, Harry L. Dix, H. V. 
Koch, C. Carlson, William Templeman, F. E. Hoff- 
mann, James Welch, T. J. Cavanaugh, Charles 
Bovaird, P. W. Hartigan, W. J. Carlson, J. B. 
Ellinger, F. J. Jenny, E. C. Ives, T. F. Thomas, 
A. I. Mundahl, Col. Bonn, M. Comerford, Cornelius 
Guiney, Joseph Fleck, J. J. McHugh, John Geary, 
J. F. Krieger, J. A. Blackwell, John Klaus, J. P. F. 
Sanders, R. Phillips, M. T. O’Connell, L. Sinters, 
J. W. Graham, Frank Valesh, A. L. Rich.—/nion 
Advocate, St. Paul, Minn. 


SPEAKS TO BIG AUDIENCE IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


Samuel Gompers, president of the A. F. of L., 
delivered a masterly address on the labor problem 
to over 2,500 people who crowded the big Audi- 
torium. 

The address was a practical demonstration of the 
subject from a labor point of view. It was en- 
livened with witty sallies, and the attention of the 
audience was held by the speaker every moment 
throughout his discourse. 

Mr. Gompers is a man of fine figure and striking 
appearance. Upon taking the stage, he is one who 
at once creates a favorable impression. 

He opened his address with an expression of his 
appreciation of such a large audience. 

‘*One would be less than human,”’ he said, “‘if 
he did not appreciate the honor of addressing an 
audience like this, so great in numbers, so repre- 
sentative of the people of Minneapolis.’’ 

After some further introductory remarks, he 
plunged into his subject for the evening. 


The Labor Problem 


‘‘It is one of the sad commentaries on the thought 
of our times,”’ he said, ‘‘ that the question is fre- 
quently heard, ‘Is there alabor problem?’ There 
are men, and men, teo, who are considered intel- 
ligent observers of the social and industrial con- 
ditions of the day, who declare that the “labor 
problem’’ exists only in the vaporings of the 
modern labor agitator. 

Go to our great modern industrial centers. 
Glance into the sweat-shops, and see old men, frail 
women and children, poring over their work, 
every stitch drawing out their heart’s blood. See 
their pinched cheeks, their dwarfed figures, and 
their premature signs of old age. Then see the 
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strong men out of employment standing idly at the 
doors of the factories, and say, if you can, that 
there is no labor problem. 

This will not be the verdict, but there will come 
in thunder tones the declaration that the labor 
problem is the living, burning question of the day 
and hour. The industrial problem overshadows all 
other problems of our time. The problem is pre- 
sented in many forms, and it makes demands that 
can not be diverted, shirked or sidetracked: The 
labor problem seeks as its solution to make life 
worth living for uncounted thousands. 


Everybody Wants More. 


Everybody asks for a little more. The men 
who are receiving thousands want a few thousands 
more, but in asking it they are spared the vituper- 
ation that falls on the head of the lowly laborer 
whose further wants are expressed in cents. The 
labor movement has its inception from the under 
dogs. Those who fight its battles are the men in 
the social scale who receive little but do much. 

Organization is the keynote of modern progress. 
There is in Minneapolis a manufacturers’ associa- 
tion, an association of master builders, a chamber 
of commerce, a ministers’ association, associations 
of lawyers and doctors. All these are unions. But 
when workingmen organize their organizations 
are often denounced as labor trusts. 

The unions meet in no luxurious offices. The 
men who compose them have sprung from ances- 
tors who were workingmen through centuries. 
For this reason it should not be surprising that in 


TALKS ON LABOR 


the ranks of the unions are to be found men intel- 
ligent as well as dullards; selfish and unselfish 
those who work to bring about good and thos« 
who would bring about evil. 


Aititude Toward Strikes. 


The speaker spoke of the right of organized labo: 
to strike. He said that labor must be in a position 
to go to battle when war is forced upon it. 

Mr. Gompers spoke pointedly of the strike break 
ing in Chicago by negroes. He stated that organ- 
ized labor desired no controversy with the negroes; 
‘*but,’’ he said, ‘‘if the colored man continues to 
lend himself to the work of tearing down what the 
white man has built up, a race hatred worse than 
any ever known before will result. Caucasian civ- 
ilization will serve notice that its uplifting process 
is not to be interfered with in any such way.’’ 

He concluded: The object of the unions is 
not destructive; it is constructive, though the 
unions do go down deep into the causes of misery 
and despuir. Organized labor wishes our country 
to lead the world in industrial production, in mo- 
rality, in religious liberty, in the conception of all 
that makes men noble, women beautiful, and chil- 
dren bright and happy. 

Organized labor appeals for aid to accomplish 
emancipation from industrial injustice, to establish 
universal brotherhood, to help make each day 
brighter than that which has gone before, for your 
sympathy and cooperation that countless millions 
yet unborn will rise up and say your name is 
blessed.—A/inneapolis Journal, May 24. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 1,175. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 


Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, John A. Flett, H. L, Eichelberger. 


District No. Il.—Middle. 


Comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Herman Robinson, Jacob Tazelaar, J. D. 
Pierce, Wm. E. Terry, James Sexton, Richd. Braun- 
schweig, Thomas Flynn, Stuart Reid, Hugh Frayne. 


District No. IIl.—Southern. 


Comprising the states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizer, James Leonard. 


District No. 1!V.—Central. 


Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Organizers, P. H. Strawhun, J. J. Fitzpatrick, N. W 
Evans, Emmet T. Flood, Cal. Wyatt, Thos. F. Tracey. 
M. Donnelly. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the states of Minnesota, lowa, North 


Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


District No. Vil.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
Organizers, H. M. Walker, C. W. Woodman. 


District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 


Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, Colc- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
Organizer. M. Grant Hamilton. 


District No. VIll._—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Washing 
ton, Oregon, California, and the Province of British Co 
lumbia. 


Organizers, C.O. Young, Chas H. Gram. 
Porto Rico.—Santiago Iglesias. 











WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


—=FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC= 

















In this department is presented a comprehensive review of labor conditions through- 


out the country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor organizers of labor conditions in their 


vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 


Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances of state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts ; causes, results. 
Injunctions. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that more 
than 1,200 of the organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their 
reports after the day’s toil is finished in factory, mill, or mine. 

The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in 


the industrial development of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The 


information comes from those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage workers. 


They participate in the struggles of 


the people for better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in 


short, do the thousand and one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 
Through an exchange of views in this department the wage workers in various 
sections of the country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with 


each other. 


Taken in connection with the reports from National and International Secretaries, this 
department gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Asbestos Workers. 

P. G. Jessen.—Trade has been dull throughout 
the country but is now improving. Our St. 
Louis local won lockout, which we consider 
a great victory, as the employers’ association 
has been trying to break up the organizations in 
the building trades of St. Louis. The lockout in 
St. Louis was the result of an attempt on the part 
of the employers to reduce wages. We have or- 
ganized a new local in San Francisco. 


Bill Posters. 

J. J. McCormick.—Our trade is in good shape. 
In Philadelphia we have a strike on hand for im- 
proved wages and working conditions. We char- 
tered new local in Baltimore, Md., during the 
month. Had two deaths and the benefits were 
£200. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers. 


Chas. Baustian.—At this writing we have a strike 
on hand at Newark, N. J., for a reduction of hours 


from 60 to 53 hours per week. The men have been 
out nine weeks, but hope to win out. 


Cement Workers. 


T. K. Ryan.—All locals report trade in first-class 
shape, and prospects seem bright for the future. 
New locals are constantly being added to our 
brotherhood and we are steadily progressing. 
Have organized unions in Lewiston, Idaho, and 
Chicago, Ill. In Boston our men are out on strike 
against the open shop, which the employers are 
trying to enforce. 


Elevator Constructors. 


Henry Snow.—Employment fair and still im- 
proving. The majority of unemployed members 
are located in New York City. Although not di- 
rectly affected in the late trouble our trade has 
suffered on account of idleness of the other build- 
ing trades. Have no strikes or lockouts to report. 
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Laundry Workers. 

John J. Manning.—Trade fair throughout the 
craft. Our localin Los Angeles is out for nine 
hour day. Lockout in Troy by the eight firms 
which comprise the manufacturers’ associations 
still continues, but the members stand firmer than 
ever, and there has been no desertions from the 
ranks. We expect to win strike in Carbondale, 
Pa., against the open shop, as all indications are 
favorable tosettlement. Have formed new unions 
in Troy, N. Y., Murphysboro, Ill., and Newark, 
N. Y., during the month. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 

Chas. McCrory.—The outlook in our line is very 
bright and we look forward to a prosperous season. 
We are making a vigorous campaign throughout 
the country, requesting the support of all the 
workers in the labor movement to handle nothing 
but union made wall paper. Our trade is well or- 
ganized and in splendid shape. At least 95 per 
cent of our men are employed at present. We are 
now trying to secure agreements with the em- 
ployers as to terms of employment for the months 
of June, July, and August, during which time 55 
hours per week will be the schedule, and during 
the balance of the year 60 hours per week will 
constitute the week. We made a request for 55 
hours per week for the entire season, but com- 
promised on three months for a start, as we would 
not lose one shop which would agree to union con- 
ditions. 


Paving Cutters. 

William Dodge.—Trade conditions fair through- 
out the country. All men are steadily employed. 
We won two strikes in Hall Quarry, Me., gaining 
every demand. Have chartered new unions in 
Maine and New York. 


Shingle Weavers. 
J. E. Campbell.—At this writing all mills are 
running, although there seems to be some talk 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, 


CALIFORNIA. 

Eureka.—Wm. L. Owen: 

This section is pretty well organized. Work is 
steady and likely to continue so for sometime. 
Wages are 25 per cent higher for organized work- 
ers than for the unorganized. Electrical workers 
have formed union. Wood and mill men are or- 
ganizing. At the last city election the initiative 
and referendum was passed. The union labels are 
advocated at all times. 

Los Angeles.—l,. D. Biddle and W. S. Smith: 

Painters and carpenters of Hollister have organ- 
ized during the month. The condition of organized 
labor is much better in every respect than that of 
the unorganized. Work is plentiful for mechanics. 
Laundry workers are on strike for the nine hour 
day, and at this writing one laundry has signed a 
contract with them. A Japanese and Korean exclu- 
sion league has been formed in this locality, the 
mission of which is to exclude all labor from the 


Orient. 
FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville.—W. J. Lowe: 
The condition of organized crafts is far superior 


among some of the operators as to shutting dow: 
for a short time in order to raise the price o 
shingles, which is not very good. The eight hou 
day would accomplish the same result, but they d« 
not seem to realize it. We reorganized a local i: 
Olympia, Wash. One year ago these men were 
locked out and forced to surrender their charter 
They have now reorganized stronger than ever 
We hope to have every mill unionized and a unio: 
shop operated everywhere. 


Slate Workers. 

Robt. J. Griffith.—Trade has not been so brisk 
as promised early in the season. In the Vermont 
district the operators suspended work for on 
month. The union does not object to the suspen- 
sion of work provided the operators can by such 
means maintain the prices and thereby keep up 
the standard of wages. 


Tailors. 

John B. Lennon.—The summer is our dull sea- 
son In Chicago we recently settled lockout 
against reduction in wages. We have a lockout 
pending in Ottawa for the same reason. Have 
chartered new locals in the following places: 
Calgary, Brandon, and Fernie, Canada; Roanoke, 
Va., and Fall River, Mass. Our total membership 
is now about 16,000. 


Theatrical Stage Employes. 


Lee M. Hart.—Our recent thirteenth annual 
convention elected the following delegates as in- 
ternational officers for this year: President, John 
Suarez, St. Louis, Mo.; first vice-president, Wm. 
G. Rusk, San Francisco, Cal.; second vice-presi- 
dent, J. J. Barry, Boston, Mass.; third vice-presi- 
dent, Wm. J. Furlong, Montreal, Can.; fourth 
vice-president, M. C. Higgins, Youngstown, Ohio; 
fifth vice-president, E. A. Denny, Houston, 
Texas; general secretary-treasurer, Lee M. Hart, 
Chicago, Ill.; delegates to A. F. of L convention, 
Phillip Kelly and Lee M. Hart. 


AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


to the unorganized. Work is steady. A central 
labor union has been formed. Horseshoers, hotel 
and restaurant employes, stationery firemen, bar- 
bers and blacksmiths are about to form unions. A 
child labor law was passed by the state legislature 
at the last session. 


IDAHO. 


Boise.—J. E. Roberts: 

Nearly every branch of labor is organized in 
this city. Work is steady. Ground men in all elec- 
trical companies have obtained the union scale of 
$2.50 per day without strike. Steam engineers have 
organized. Shirt waist and laundry workers are 
reorganizing. Label league has good membership, 
and splendid work is done by all union men in the 
interest of the union labels. 


ILLINOS. 


Alton.—O. V. Lowe: 

Work is steady. We have no strikes. Wages are 
satisfactory. The trades are well organized. 
Cement workers’ union under way. The union 
labels are well patronized. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


Freeport.—W. W. Young: 

Organized labor secures better wages and shorter 
hours than the unorganized workers. Typo- 
graphical union obtained agreement whereby it 
will secure the eight hour day in 1906. Work is 
steady in all lines. Shot firers’ bill was passed at 
the last session of the legislature. Bartenders are 
organizing. The union labels are well patronized. 

Harrisburg.—Chas. A. Sullivan: 

— of organized workers are about 50 per 
cent ‘higher than those of the unorganized. The 
unskilled laborers are poorly organized. Special 
efforts are made to get them in line. Blacksmiths, 
musicians, and laundry workers are about to form 
unions. Good work is done for the union labels. 

Herrin.—l,. E. Jacobs: 

Work is steady in most crafts, but the miners 
work only about half time. Condition of organized 
labor continues good. Shot firers bill is now a law 
in this state. Great preparations have been made 
for Labor Day. 

Pana.—J. W. Jones: 

Every trade in the city is organized with the ex- 
ception of the section men on railroads, and they 
are now under way. Conditions here are first- 
class. Meat cutters and butchers organized during 
the month. 

Quincy.—John J. Kearney: 

The trade union movement in this section con- 
tinues to advance, despite the antagonism of the 
employers’ association. All union men are steadily 
employed. Metal polishers and leather workers 
have secured increased wages without strike. The 
condition of the organized workers is far superior 
to that of the unorganized. Unskilled laborers on 
municipal work are trying for increased wages. 
There is a good demand for all union labels. Have 
several new unions under way. 


Rockford.—Frank C. Lander: 

There is an active demand for labor in all lines, 
and employment is quite steady. We have had no 
recent improvements in conditions or wages. Or- 
ganized labor secures by far the best conditions in 
this vicinity. All locals are in healthy condition 
and steadily increasing in membership. Stone cut- 
ters have formed union. There is an unceasing 
agitation for the union labels. 

Rock Island —H. . Darby: 

Fair conditions are enjoyed by the organized 
workers, but the same can not be said of the un- 
organized. Work is steady in all lines. All union 
men are urged to demand the union labels at all 
times. 

Sparta.—S. W. Skelly: 

Conditions good for organized crafts. There.are 
few unorganized workers in this locality. Work is 
fairly steady. The union labels are well patronized. 


Sterling.—H. A. Brown: 

Work is steady in all lines. Organized labor is 
in good shape. Wage scales range about the same 
aslast year. We have had nostrikes. Union men 
work eight and nine hours per day, while the un- 
organized still work the ten hour day. Have one 
new union under way. Good work is done for the 
union labels. 

Streator.—R. E. Mowbray: 

Organized labor is in flourishing condition in 
tiis section. Nearly all trades are organized. 
\Vork is steady. Laundry workers have reorgan- 
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ized. Metal stamping workers and vulcan tinning 
workers are coming in line. The committee for 
the union labels is doing good work. 


INDIANA. 

Evansville.—Louis Fitzwilliam: 

The labor movement is making great strides in 
this section. All local unions are increasing their 
membership. We have secured some improve- 
ments without strike. The unorganized workers 
are not making much headway, and they can not 
expect to secure better conditions without united 
effort. Work has been steady. Great prepara- 
tions have been made for the celebration of Labor 
Day. Good work is done for the union labels. 

Logansport.—Mrs. O. P. Smith: 

Condition of organized labor is good, and the 
indications at this time point to a substantial im- 
provement all along the line. Carpenters’ union 
has been reorganized, and the painters and deco- 
rators are steadily increasing their membership. In 
alllines the outlook is very bright. Work issteady 
in all crafts. Barbers were locked out by the 
barbers’ association. The lockout was caused by 
an attempt on the part of the bosses to take away 
the half holiday, but the men made a good stand 
and have succeeded in holding their own in 18 shops 
out of 25. The non-unionists receive about fifty 
per cent less wages than the union men. Horse- 
shoers, freight handlers, teamsters, waitresses, and 
laundry workers are organizing. All building 
trades are strengthening their organizations. 
There seems to be a general revival all along the 
line. Woman’s label league is doing good work. 

Marion.—James S. Myers: 

Grocery clerks, delivery drivers, and unskilled 
laborers are organizing. Work is slack at this 
writing as the glass factories are closed down dur- 
ing the summer. Employment in structural trades 
is scarce at this time. All possible work is done 
for the union iabels. 

Mt. Vernon —James K. Kreutzinger: 

As result of organization the conditions in many 
crafts have improved. Work is steady in all lines 
Great preparations have been made for a fitting 
Labor Day celebration. 

New Albany.—Michael Hasenstab: 

Despite the antagonism of the employers’ associ- 
ation of this city, organized labor is progressing 
and securing improved conditions. Carpenters 
have been working against the open shop for the 
past fifteen months and at this time are stronger 
numerically than ever before. All the men are at 
work contracting for themselves. Rolling mills 
have signed agreement with steel and tin workers 
giving them increased wages. Retail clerks’ agree- 
ment, which secures them 1m proved conditions, was 
readily signed by the merchants. There is an in- 
creased demand for all union labels. 


Owensville.—Sam W. Strupe: 

The organized workers in this section have a 
decided advantage over the unorganized. Work is 
steady and plentiful in all lines. A slight increase 
in wages is noticed in all lines. Have two new 
unions under way. The union labels are demanded. 

South Bend.—]. W. Peters: 

Work is steady in all crafts. We have had no 
recent changes in conditions. Great preparations 
have been made for the celebration of Labor Day. 
There is a strong demand for the union labels. 
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Terre Haute.—Jas. W. Bruder: 
All trades here are organized and conditions are 
good in this vicinity. The union labels are being 


boomed. 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Krebs.—W. M. Bell: 

There are very few unorganized workers in this 
vicinity. Organized labor enjoys good conditions. 
Work is steady. The mines are running full time, 
which is unusual for this time of the year. ~Muni- 
cipal government recognizes eight hour day on 
municipal work. Musicians are organizing. 

South McAlester.—D. S. O’ Leary: 

Organized labor in this section is in fair shape. 
The eight hour day is worked by all organized 
crafts, excepting the printers, paper hangers, and 
carpenters, who work the nine hour day. Work at 
this writing is rather unsteady, and the unor- 
ganized workers work for what they can get. 
Cooks and waiters are organizing. Fair work is 
done for the union labels 

Wilburton.—Taylor Thomas: 

Organized trades in good shape. There are few 
unorganized workers in this section. We work the 
eight hour day. Have had no recent strikes. The 
union labels are well patronized. 

IOWA. 

Clarinda.—A. G. Heer: 

Organized labor is in better condition at present 
than ever before. On the other hand, the condi- 
tion of the unorganized labor is poor. Have one 
new union under way. Good work is done for the 
union labels. 

Clinton.—G. F. Tucker: 

Industrial conditions good in this vicinity. 
Carpenters’ strike has been settled and all the men 
are again at work. All other building trades are 
busy, a number of new buildings being in course 
of construction. Printers signed agreement calling 
for eight hour day after January 1, 1906. 

Council Bluffs.—Gus Lots: 

Organized workers are in better shape and secure 
steadier employment than the unorganized work- 
ers. Carpenters and bricklayers have secured in- 
creased wages without strike. Teamsters and 
horseshoers are organizing. The union labels are 
pushed. 

Dubuque.—Simon Miller: 

Nearly all crafts are at work. Very few men idle, 
except in the unorganized lines Work is steady in 
most crafts. The condition of organized labor is 
steadily improving. Milk wagon drivers and brick 
makers are organizing. The unions are taking ac- 
tive interest in promoting harmony and peace be- 
tween employers and employes. 

Oelwein.—John W. Evans: 

The well-established trade unions in this city 
secure splendid conditions and good wages, as 
well as recognition from their employers. On the 
other hand, the unorganized workers receive less 
acknowledgment and lower wages. No demand for 
improved conditions has been made recently. 
Teamsters, bakers, and electricians are expecting 
to organize. We are continually pushing the union 
labels. 

Ottumwa.—l,. Lightner: 

Work continues steady. Hotel waiters, lathers, 

.and plasterers are organizing. Women’s label 
league is doing good work for the union labels. 
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KENTUCKY. 

Covington.—C. H. Sidener: 

Nearly all crafts here are organized, receiving 
from 50 cents to $1 per day more thah the unor 
ganized workers. Employment is generally steady, 
especially in the building lines. Wages have in- 
creased to an average of $1 per day during the last 
two years. Carbonated water workers who re- 
cently organized secured increase of 50 cents pet 
day without strike. Bill posters, metal polishers, 
and blacksmiths have affiliated with the trades 
assembly. Plumbers and plasterers are organizing. 
The recent decisions of the courts in this section 
have been fair to organized labor. Municipal 
government in this city and many neighboring 
towns requires union labor on all contract and 
municipal labor. There is a good demand for the 
union labels. 

Paducah.—Peter Smith: 

All organized trades are working steadily. 
Wages have been increased in several crafts. The 
unorganized workers, mostly negroes, work for 
whatever the employers choose to give them. 
Painters gained increased wages and shorter hours 
without strike. Condition of the organized work- 
ers is 20 per cent better than that of the unor- 
ganized. Street car men, laundry workers, and 
federal union are under way. A label league is 
also being formed. 

Sturgis.—T. D. Omer: 

Condition of organized trades good. but the un- 
organized are in bad shape. The eight hour day is 
worked by organized trades. Wages remain about 
the same as last year. Wedemand the union labels 
at all times. 


LOUISIANA. 

New [beria.—E. H. Lacroix: 

Work continues steady. A demand for the 10 
hour day in the saw mills will be made when the 
mills start running in the fall. We feel that this 
demand will be met favorably by the employers. 
The trade union movement is coming to the front 
in this section, and all the unions realize the 
necessity of absolute harmony and close affiliation 
Federal union of St. Martinsville is progressing. 
Several unions that lapsed some time ago are reor- 
ganizing and the organizations will be in fine shape 
on Labor Day. 

MAINE. 


Skowhegan —Chas. L. Bagley: 

Organized workers are enjoying good conditions. 
Common laborers gained an increase in wages of 
25 cents and the nine hour day. Work is very 
steady, and the conditions of the organized are 
much better than those of the unorganized. The 
use of the union label is energetically advocated 
by all union men. 

MARYLAND. 


Cumberland.—Oswald Weber: 

Two victories have been gained during the 
month. Tinners were on strike four days, and 
plumbers two weeks. Both gained all their de 
mands. Several firms have been arrested for violat 
ing the child labor laws, and their cases will con 
up before the October term of court. Organize! 
labor is gaining ground steadily, and the membe: 
of the unions are receiving 30 per cent more wages 
than the unorganized. During the month an o: 
ganization of retail clerks has been formed, an 
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unions of teamsters, butchers, and lathers are 


under way. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Southbridge.—James J. Cooney: 

The conditions of the organized carpenters, 
painters, bartenders, and metal polishers are good. 
The nine hour work day prevails, and fair wages 
are paid. One cutlery firm will adopt the label of 
the Metal Polishers’ Union next month. Work is 
steady. Organized labor is gaining. Workers still 
unorganized are in a condition of slavery. Loom 
fixers and blacksmiths are organizing. Good work 
is being done for union labels. 


MICHIGAN. 

Grand Rapids.—Eugene F, Gourdeau: 

Although some of the unorganized workers 
share the advantages gained by the union men, as 
arule those that are united enjoy better condi- 
tions. The musicians’ union has been making 
great gains in membership. An effort is being 
made to organize a federal union. Trade is fair. 
Members of unions work shorter hours and get 
higher wages than non-union workers. 

Jackson.—Geo. E. Whitmore: 

Through the efforts of organized labor many of 
the crafts are working eight and nine hours a day. 
The unorganized still work ten hours a day and get 
much lower wages than the union men get for the 
shorter workday. Union men insist on label goods, 
and let alone all unfair products. There are no 
idle men in this vicinity. Work is plentiful. 

Lansing.— Alva M. Bower: 

Organized workers receive higher wages and 
work shorter hours than those who are unorgan- 
ized. Employment has been unsteady in most 
lines during the past month. Preparations are being 
made to advertise the union label. 


Port Huron.—W. P. Wallace: 

Machinists have returned to work and the paint- 
ers’ difficulty is about adjusted. Efforts are being 
made to reorganize the teamsters and the federal 
union, Organized carpenters and painters work 
nine hours. The unorganized work ten hours and 
receive the same pay. Non-union workers work 
longer hours in all crafts. 

Sault Ste. Marie.—James W. Troyer: 

Prospects of organized workers are very bright 
at present, but there is nothing in sight for the 
unorganized. We have the situation well in hand 
and have secured some increases in wages since 
May 1. The union men have a decided advantage 
over the non-unionists. Unions of hotel porters, 
railroad clerks and baggagemen are in course of 
formation. 

MINNESOTA. 

St. Cloud.—l,. R. Porter and W. E. Stacey: 

Organized labor is in good shape and work is 
plentiful. The condition of the unorganized can not 
compare in any way with the condition of the or- 
ganized, which is much superior. Good work is 
done for the union labels. 


MISSOURI. 
Hannibal.—B. F. Fields: 
_ Organized labor is in good condition, and with 
tew exceptions harmony exists between employers 
and employes. As usual the unorganized are work- 
ing longer hours and receiving less wages. Work 
is plentiful. 
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Novinger.—G. B. Queen: 

Organized workers are enjoying fair conditions. 
There are few, if any, non-unionists here. About 
fifty per cent of the workers are employed. A com- 
mittee from the Central Labor Union is agitating 
the demand for the union label, and boycotts are 
generally observed. 

Poplar Bluff.—Sol. Everhart : 

A local printing company discharged its union 
men several months ago, but the non-union em- 
co. who took their places, proved so unsatis- 
actory that all the union men have been reinstated. 
The unions are in good condition and their mem- 
bers are working the nine hour day. All trades 
have secured better conditions since organization. 
Considerable interest is being stirred up by the 
demand for the union label, and unfair articles are 
not purchased by unionists. 


MONTANA. 


Great Falls.—Eugene Ingram : 

Nou-union workers are not in a prosperous con- 
dition, but the unionists are steadily gaining 
ground and enjoying good conditions. Beer bottlers 
and drivers secured an increase in wages from 
$2.50 to $3 a day through a strike. The label com- 
mittee of the Central Labor Union is continually 
agitating the demand for union label good. The 
beer bottlers and drivers have formed a union. 


NEBRASKA. 


South Omaha.—W. J. Copenharve : 

Teamsters and clerks are organizing. Condition 
of the unorganized workers is very poor. The con- 
dition of the organized workers is much superior 
to that of the unorganized although we look for 
improvement in some lines. There are a number of 
crafts here unorganized. Work is steady outside of 
the packing house industry. A city ordinance re- 
cently passed requires union labor and eight hour 
day on all city work. 


NEW JERSEY. 


New Brunswick.—Geo. S. Walker : 

Condition of organized labor is excellent. All 
building trades progressing. Employment is 
steady. All union men employed. There is a dif- 
ference of at least 50 per cent in the wages of the 
unorganized workers as compared with the wages 
of the union men. Painters, carpenters, and wall 
paper employes secured increased wages without 
strike. Plumbers won strike for the union shop. 
Unskilled laborers and fishermen are forming 
unions. A women’s label league is being formed. 


NEW YORK. 

Little Falls.—Thos. J. Crowley: 

Organized labor in good shape, but the condi- 
tion of the unorganized is much the same as in 
other localities; they accept cuts in wages at any 
time because they have not the moral courage to 
organize and stand together. Work is steady. Jack 
spinners secured increase of five cents per pound 
without strike. Winders went out on strike for in- 
crease in wages and lost because they were unor- 
ganized. Laborers, painters, and knitters are get- 
ting ready to organize. Good work is done for the 
union labels. 

Newburgh.—John Rothery: 

Organized labor in good shape. We have 27 
unions affiliated with central body. Plasterers’ union 
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embraces every journeyman in town. 
trades find employment plentiful, but other lines 
are only fair. Union men receive higher wages and 
work shorter hours than the unorganized workers. 

Schenectady.—J. Amsler: 

Condition of organized labor good. Wages are 
satisfactory and work is steady. We have im- 
proved conditions without strike, and hope to 
reduce hours in the near future. About seventy-five 
per cent of the workers here are organized. A 
great amount of work is done for the ‘union labels. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Durham.—R. D. Bailey: 
Tinners and carpenters are getting in line. Work 
is steady in all lines. The union labels are de- 
manded by all union men. 


OHIO. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

After a strike of three weeks the plasterers’ wage 
scale was increased from $4 to $4.50 a day. The 
lathers and tinners will also win their demands. 
The Central Labor Union is making an effort to settle 
the strike of the carpenters and painters. Business 
is fair. 

Columbus.—C. F. Davis: 

Organized labor has never had a better year, es- 
pecially in the building lines. The demand for 


building trades workmen greatly exceeds the sup- 
ply. Business is good all around, everybody em- 
ployed. The inside wire workers went on strike in 
June for the eight hour day, time and half for 
overtime and double time for Sundays and holi- 
days. The conditions of the organized are far better 


than those of the unorganized. Union label goods 
are being demanded and boycotted articles are not 
purchased by union workers. 

Conneaut.—Geo. H. Shoop: 

Bakers and confectioners have organized during 
the month. We have had no recent improvements 
in conditions or wages. Work is rather slack at 
this writing. All union men are urged to demand 
the union labels. 


Crooksville—S. R. Frazee: 

Organized labor is in good shape, able to main- 
tain fair wages, short hours, and good conditions. 
Members of the miners’ union get $2.42 for driving 
a mule eight hours, while the unorganized section 
hands work 10 hours, in all kinds of weather, for 
$1.35. There is no comparison between the con- 
ditions of organized and unorganized labor. We 
look for the union label and let unfair goods strictly 
alone. Two new unions are under way. 

East Liverpool.—Chas. Kontnier: 

Work is steady and several unions are in pro- 
cess of formation. There is a good demand for 
union label goods, but unfair goods are not popular 
with union workers. 

Findlay.—F. C. Rummeals: 

Prospects are bright for all organized crafts. 
Organized labor in good shape. Printers are work- 
ing the eight hour day. Building trades work the 
nine hour day and have obtained increased wages. 
Lathers, hod carriers, and tailors are organized. 
Have painters of Fostoria under way. Good work 
is done in the interest of the union labels. 

Painesville.—F. J. Taylor: 

The trades are well organized in this section; 
wages are increasing and work is steady. A large 


Building. 
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number of non-union men are out of employmen:, 
but the union men are all working. There is 1 
universal demand for the union label. 


Steubenville.—James Parkinson: 

All union men are working, although there ar 
several contractors who have refused to sign the 
carpenters’ scale, and have declared for the open 
shop. The electric linemen of a local traction an‘! 
light company were locked out for 10 days, bu 
returned to work with an increase in wages of 25 
cents aday. The unions are prospering and thei: 
members are demanding the union label. 


Zanesville.—Fred A. Kline: 

Organized labor is steadily employed in most 
branches. A number of improvements are being 
made and the unskilled workers find plenty to do 
We have had no recent strikes. Street car em 
ployes have reorganized. Laundry workers are 
organizing. All union labels are well patronized 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allentown.—Chas. M. Rehrig: 

The condition of organized labor is improving 
Employment is steady. Unions of printing press- 
men and bartenders have been formed, and a union 
of retail clerks and a federal union are in process 
of formation. There is a steady demand for the 
union label, and boycotts are strictly enforced. 

Altoona.—J. H. Imler: 

Members of unions have many advantages, but 
the condition of the unorganized is deplorable. 
Employment is very steady and some crafts are 
short of help. Wages have increased about ten per 
cent without strike. Slate and tile roofers and two 
other unions are under way. Good work is done 
for the union labels. 

New Castle.—Philip S. Evans: 

The conditions enjoyed by the organized workers 
are good. Employment is steady. Great efforts 
are made to boom the union label. 

Philadelphia.—Rudolph Schirra: 

Conditions are fair in organized lines while the 
condition in some of the unorganized trades is 
deplorable. Unorganized bakers in some shops 
work 18 hours per day for $2, while in the union 
shops men work 12 hours for $3. Work is steady 
in all lines but in all cases the unorganized work 
long hours. There should be a more consistent de- 
mand for the union labels. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Charleston.—John L,. Kiley: 

Work is fairly steady, brickmasons especially in 
demand. Carpenters obtained nine hour day with- 
out strike. Woman’s label league is rapidly in- 
creasing membership and some active work is 


accomplished, r 


Austin.—A. E. Deats: 

The condition of organized labor is very sati: 
factory. Work is steady. Engineers secured the 
eight hour day without strike since they organized 
Condition of organized labor inevery way is mucli 
better than that of the unorganized. Engineers o: 
ganized during the month. Carriage drivers, 
butchers, shoemakers, and icemen are organizing 
The union labels are demanded at all times. 

Fort Worth.—C. W. Woodman and M. J. Bohar 

Work has been exceptionally steady during the 
summer. Organized workers have much the best 
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of it as regards conditions in this vicinity. Tinners 
won strike for increase of 45 cents per day and 
union shop contract. Clerks secu maximum 
hour and minimum wage contract. Clerks at 
Strawn and street carmen of Fort Worth have 
organized. Considerable work is done for the 
union labels. Farmers at Azle and a federal union 
at Benbrook are under way. 

Galveston.—O. A. Anderson: 

Improvement is noticed in the conditions of 
nearly all the organized crafts. Retail clerks re- 
duced hours and longshoremen secured increased 
wages without strike. In general all crafts have 
improved their conditions. The unorganized 
workers share the benefits secured by organized 
efforts in wages and hours. In the outlaying dis- 
tricts where no organization exists the conditions 
of the unorganized workers are deplorable. Team- 
sters and unskilled laborers are organizing. The 
union labels are well demanded. 

Marshall.—W. B. Hicks: 

Nearly all trades are organized and in good 
shape. Work is steady. Several of the building 
trades have obtained increased wages and the 
eight hour day without strike. Some of the rail- 
rvad organizations secured improved conditions 
through conferences. Have had no strikes here 
for a number of years. During the last twosessions 
some state laws favorable to organized labor have 
been enacted. Carpenters and joiners are organiz- 
ing. Nearly all locals have label committee to 
attend to the work for the union labels. 

San Antonio.—Adolph Westheimer: 

Newspaper writers and bindery girls are form- 
ing unions. Fair conditions are obtained by the 
organized workers, but the unorganized, in some 
instances, have deplorable conditions. Work is 
fairly steady. Brewery workers secured increased 
wages without strike. Good work is done by all 
union men for the union labels. 


UTAH. 

Ogden.—H. L. Gaut: 

Owing to united effort on the part of the organized 
workers they enjoy good conditions. The unor- 
ganized workers in some respects share these 
benefits without helping to secure it. Work is 
steady. Painters are likely to organize. Good work 
is done for the union labels and there is a steady 
demand for them. 


VERMONT. 
Bellows.—Thos. F. Haverty: 
Teamsters have organized. Retail clerks are 
getting ready to organize. Work has been rather 
slack in the building trades. 


VIRGINIA, 


Portsmouth.—Thos. Nolan: 

All trades are fairly well employed and prospects 
are bright for a busy season. Nearly all crafts 
have obtained shorter hours, and in some cases in- 
creased wages have been obtained. No strikes or 
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lockouts to report. The union labels are demanded 
by union men. 
WASHINGTON. 

Spokane.—C. O. Young: 

Work is fairly steady. Federal union is rapidly 
increasing membership and all members are stead- 
ily employed. Engineers won strike for the eight 
hour day. They formerly worked 12 hours per 
day. Union men are more steadily employed than 
the non-unionists, because the union men prove 
more reliable and are better workmen. Bookkeep- 
ers and cement workers are about to form unions. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Flemington.—J. A. Springer: 

Union men enjoy much better conditions as re- 
gards wages and hours than the unorganized work- 
ers. Work has been rather eatenity during the 
past month. The injunction issued against the 
miners has been dissolved. There should be a 
more consistent demand for the union labels. 


WISCONSIN. 


Ashland.—Frank Gauthier: 

All union men are employed at fair wages and 
conditions. We now have over 1,000 union men in 
this city and prospects good for steady increase in 
all unions. A woman’s label league was formed 
recently. Machinists have organized and hotel and 
restaurant employes are under way. 

Waukesha.—Geo. Gollwitzer: 

All organized trades are progressing. The un- 
organized workers have to work longer hours at 
less wages than those organized. Work is steady 
andall union men are employed. Good work is 
done for the union labels. 


PORTO RICO. 


Arecibo.—Esteban Padilla: 

The conditions of the agricultural laborers are 
identical with those in other wards of this district. 
Only here in Tetuan the land is divided up; there 
is less centralization and consequently the small 
proprietor is as much exploited as the laborer. 
They are true dependents of the warehousemen of 
the city, and for that reason they necessarily crowd 
down the laborer more. This is the reason why 
they, themselves, have contributed the greater part 
to secure the amount of the charter fee, and have 
entered the unions eager for justice and hoping 
that from this may come a union of small proprie- 
tors who by united efforts may succeed some day 
in making themselves independent of the capi- 
talist patronage, which is ruining them. 

Utuado.—The rate of wages of the laborer fluc- 
tuates from 20 to 30 cents for 14 or more hours of 
work for men; from 12 to 20 cents for the same 
hours for women and children. Work is steady 
only from August to December. In June, July, 
January, and February there is work on an average 
from 12 to 15 days per month. In the remaining 
months work is uncertain. 





DOMINION 


ONTARIO. 
Toronto.—Wm. V. Todd: 
Building trades are busy and in general. ali or- 
ganized trades have good conditions. Some new 


NOTES. 


unions have been formed during the month and 
several others are under way. Good work is done 
for the union labels, but some further effort in that 
line would not be amiss. 
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We Don’t Patronize. 


When application is made by an international union 
to the American Federation of Labor to place any busi- 
ness firm upon the *‘ We Don’t Patronize” list the inter- 
national is required to make a full statement of its 

rievance against such company, and also what efforts 

ave been made to adjust the same. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor then uses every endeavor to secure an 
amicable adjustment of the matters in controversy, 
either through correspondence or by having a duly- 
authorized representative of the American Federation 
of Labor interview such firm for that purpose. 

After having exhausted in this way every effort to 
oaneetiy adjust the matter, and without success, the 
application, together with a full history of the entire 
matter, is submitted to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor for such action as it may 
deem advisable. If approved, the firm’s name appears 
on the ‘* We Don’t Patronize” list in the next issue of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

An international union is not allowed to have pub- 
— the names of more than three firms at any one 
time. 

Similar course is followed when application is made 
by a local union directly affiliated with the American 

‘ederation of Labor. Directly affiliated local unions are 
allowed the ae of but one firm at any one time. 

When application is made by a central labor union on 











behalf of any one of its affiliated local unions, the appli- 
cation is taken up with the international! union of such 
local for its approval, or otherwise, before any action is 
taken by the American Federation of Labor. If the 
application be approved by the international union 
similar course is followed as above. (Central bodies are 
allowed to have published the name of but one concern 
at any one time. 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please note 
changes from month to month and copy: 


Foop AND KINDRED PRODUCTs. 

Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, Wert- 
heim & Schiffer,of New York City; The Henry 
George and Tom Moore. F 

Flour.—Washburn, Crosby, Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.;: Kelley Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Groceries.—James Butler, New York City. 

Meats.—Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis, Ind 

Pipes.—Wm. Demuth & Co., New York. 

Tobacco.—American and Continental Tobacco Com- 
panies. 

CLOTHING. 

Buttons.—Davenport Pearl Button Company, Daven- 
port, lowa; Krementz & Co., Newark, N. J. 

Clothing.—N. Sneilenberg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
c pee gg em Rochester, N. Y.; Strawbridge 
eae, Phila elphia, Pa.; Blauner Bros., New 

ork. 

Corsets.—Chicago Corset Company. 

Gloves.—J. H. Cownie Glove Co., Bes Moines, Iowa; Cali- 
fornia Glove Co , Napa, Cal. 

Hats.—J. B. Stetson Comenay, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. M. 
Knox Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Shirts and Collars.—United Shirt and Collar Com any, 
Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., Troy y , & 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y.; James K. Kaiser, 
New York City. 

Shoes.—Harney Bros., Lynn, Mass.; J. E. Tilt Shoe Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Suspenders.—Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn. 

Textile—Merrimac Manufacturing Co. (printed goods), 
Lowell, Mass, 

Underwear.—Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y. 

Woolens—Hartford Carpet Co., Thompsonville, Conn. ; 
J. Capps & Son, Jacksonville, Ill. 

PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 

Bookbinders.—Geo. M. Hill Co., Chicago, Ill.; Boorum & 
Pease Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Newspapers.—Philadelphia Democrat, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; W. B Conkey Co., publishers, Hammond, 
Ind.: Gazette, Terre Haute, Ind.; Times, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

PoTTERY, GLASS, STONE, AND CEMENT. 

Pottery and Brick —J. B. Owens Pottery Co, of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of Chi- 
cago, Ill.; C. W. Stine Pottery Co., White Cottage, 
Ohio; Harbison-Walker Refractory Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Utica Hydraulic Cement and Utica Cemeni 
Mfg. Co., Utica, Ill. 

MACHINERY AND BUILDING. 


Carriage and Wagon Builders.—S. R. Bailey & Co., Ames- 
bury, Mass.; Hassett & Hodge, Amesbury, Mass.; 
Carr, Prescott & Co., Amesbury, Mass. 

General Hardware.—Landers, Frary & Clark, tna Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn.; lver Johnson Arms Con:- 

ny, Fitchburg, Mass.; Kelsey Furnace Company, 
yracuse, N. Y.; Brown & Sharpe Tool Company 
Providence, R.I.; John Russell Cutlery Company, 
Turner’s Falls, Mass.; Atlas Tack Company, Fair- 
haven, Mass,; Henry Disston & Co., Philadel . 
Pa.; American Hardware Co. (Russell & Erwit 
Co. and P. & F. Corbin Co.), New Britain, Conn.: 
Merritt & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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iron and Steel.—\llinois Iron and Bolt Company, of Car- 
ntersville, Ill.; Carborundum Company, Niagara 
‘alls, N. Y.; Casey & Hedges. Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Gurney Foundry Company, Toronto, Ont.; Sattiey 
Manufacturing Company, Springfield, Ohio; Pa ge 
Needle Company, Franklin, N. H.; American 
cular Loom Company, New Orange, N. J.; Payne 
Engine Com mpeny. Elmira, Lincoln Trou 
Works (F. Patch RS Company), 
Rutland, Vt.; Art Metal Construction Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y.; Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa.; 
David Maydole ‘Hammer Co., Norwich, N. Y.; 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; Na- 
tional Elevator and Machine Company, Hones- 
dale, Pa.; Pittsburg Expanded Metal Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 
iron, Architectural.—Geo. L. Meskir, Evansville, Ind. 


Stoves.—Germer Stove Company, Erie, Pa.; “ Radiant 
Home?” Stoves, Ranges, and Hot Air Blast, Erie, Pa.; 
Wrought Iron Range Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
















WooD AND FURNITURE. 


Bags.—Gulif Bag Company, New Orleans, La., branch 
Bemis Bros., St. Louis, Mo. 

Baskets.—Williams Manufacturing Company, 
ampton, Mass. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Com- 
pany, of Davenport, Iowa; M. Goeller’s Sons, Cir- 
cleville, Ohio; Merkle-Wiley Broom Co., Paris, Ill. 

Carriages.—Crane. Breed & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cooperage.—Northwestern Cooperage and Lumber Com- 
pany (otherwise known as the —~_ > Stave 
Company), of Ohio, Michigan, ~~. Wisconsin; 
Elgin Butter Tub Company, Elgin. Williams 
Cooperage Company and Palmer cedsabation 
Company, of Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

China.—-Wick China Company, Kittanning, Pa. 

Furniture.—American Billiard Table Company, Cincin- 
nati. Ohio; Brumby Chair Company, Marietta, Ga.; 
O. Wisner Piano Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Krell 
Piano Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; N. Drucker & 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, trunks; St. Johns Table Com- 
pany, St. Jobns, Mich.; Grand Rapids Furniture 
Manufacturing ‘Association, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Derby Desk Co., Boston, Mass. 

Gold font — W. H. Kemp yoy New York, N. Y.; 

Andrew Reeves, Chicago, George Reeves, Cape 
May, N. J.; Hastings Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Henry Ayers, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Lumber. mig - & County Lumber Compa 

Texas; e Bros. & Solomon, 


North- 














any, Groveton, 
timore, Md.; 





Himmelberger Harrison Lumber Company, More- 
nion Lumber Company, Fort Bragg, 





house, Mo. 






Leather.—Kullman, Salz & Co., Benicia, Cal.; . Pat- 
rick & Co., San Franci isco, Cal.; A a : 
and Harness Company, Columbus, Ohio; Lere 
Bros., Baltimore, Md. 

Rubber.—Kokomo Rubber Company, Kokomo Ind.; B. 
F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio; Dia- 
mond Rubber Company, Akron, Obio. 

Paper Boxes.—E. N. Rowell & Co., Batavia, N. Y.; J. N. 
Roberts & Co., Metropolis, Ill. 

Paper.—Remington-Martin Paper Co., ” «oe a. 
Potter Wall Paper Co., Hoboken, N. J. 

Typewriters.—Underwood Typewriter Company, Hart- 










ford, Conn 
Watches.—Keystone Watch Case Company, of Philadel- 
hia. Pa.; Crescent Courvoiseer Wilcox Company; 

tad Faby, Brooklyn Watch Case Company, Sag 










MISCELLANEOUS. 


Advertising Novelties.—Novelty Advertising Company, 
Coshocton, Ohio. 
Burlap.—H. B. Wiggins’ Son’s Company, Bloomfield, N.J. 
Bill Pasters.—Bryan & Co., Cleveland, O. 
Railwavse.—Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad; 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway Company. 
er .—Western Union Telegraph Company, and 
its Messenger Service. 
D. M. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind 
Wellman, Osborne & Co., Lynn, Mass.; Thomas Taylor 
& Son, Hudson, Mass. 
. W. Post, Manufacturer of Supe Nuts and Postum 
Cereal, Battle Creek, Mic 
Lehmaier-Swartz & Co., New ork City. 
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STATE OF EMPLOYMENT, JULY, 1905. 
Compiled by the Editor of the American Federationist. 


Of the 926 unions making returns for July, 1905, with 
an aggregate membership of 86,253, there were 2 per cent 
withovt employment. In the preceding month 1,269 
unions, with a membership of 93,467, reported 2,2 per 
cent without employment. 
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Chart showing the reported percentage of unem- 
ployed members of trade unions at the close of each 
month, commencing January, 1905. 

The heavy line indicates the per cent for 1905; the 
light line for 1904, 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of July, 1905. (The months are abbre- 
viated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 

. Balance on hand July Bg BoD ccsorvenee avcvscoscceses $99,537 07 
Cotton mule spinners asso, tax, a, m, j... 83 00 
Intl asso a and structural ‘ron work- 





ers, tax 100 00 
a ~ or boilermakers ‘and iron ship. builders, 
seeindonievisldemmatngeenion 200 54 
of inseam * 5 00 
Central labor, Nashua, N H, “tax, ‘j, ac “tj 1 1 ov 
oe and aa assem, O'Fallon, Tis, tax, 
5 00 
Federal’ labor 963i. tax, ‘june, “Boe; -d f, Boe 1 00 





Federal labor 11718, tax, m, j, $1; ‘a | a 2 00 
Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers 


9136. tax, June, G0C; df, BOC... 0. ccceeceeeeees 1 20 
Plumbers diggers and sewer builders 9926, 

aS Se CTL eee 5 00 
Telephone operators 11498, tax, m, a, m, $1.65; 

I citiyuninsohingn. -samieuiaisndincaspiitainianinatiains 3 30 
Base ball makers 10929, tax, June, 95c; d f, 95e 1¢§ 
Artificial ye makers 11356, tax, a m, acct 

i Y | @ Sees eee ae 2 00 
Federal labor Se 3 60 





up 
oe labor 11587, tax, jan, $1; d f, $1; sup, 


Newspaper, bundle carriers, and. helpers 
11921, sup .. 
3. Trades assem, “Dallas, ‘Tex, ‘tax, “m, ey ‘m, e 


cera | labor, G treenfield, Mass, tax, 8, 0, n, 
Saneensessonstinnadionsmtechonenmuneneeve sooneteacatans 5 00 
Trades council, » oat City, Ill, tax, d, 
_ tt % eee 5 00 
Trades “assembly, Norwich, N , 3 ‘tax, % tL 
m, @, m, j.. 5 00 
Trades and labor ‘council, Olean, N ad tax, _ 
cantial er Pottsville, Pa, tax, m, ape 
Trades “and labor ‘assembly. ‘Sioux ‘City, 
ek a OA OY eee 5 00 
Federal labor 8037, tax, a, m, j, $9: d f, $9...... 18 00 
Federal labor 9165, tax, ‘a, m, ‘i, 81 “ioe a f, $1.50 8 00 
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3. Federal labor 10926, tax, july, $2.90; d f, $2.90; + Coe — Bellingham, Wasb, tax, d, ’04, 


sup, $1.75 $7 55 


Bottle caners 10535, tax, m, a, m, j, $4.85; d f, 
4 


$ 
Newsboys 10414, tax, a, m 
Peabo d ¢ Banu and helpers 10835, tax, 


Wax and’ eae anton makers oo | tax, 
june, 95c; d f, 95c... 1 

Federal labor 11045. sup.. 

Suspender workers 10093, sup. 

Federal labor 11449, sup. 

Printers’ roller makers 10638, tax, eee 45; 
d f, $145; sup, 50c 


Federal | labor 11858, tax, may, $1.90; df $1.90 — 


sup, 8 
Messenger b boys 11844, tax, a, m, j, wan sup, 


Fed trades council, “Milwaukee, “Wis, ‘sup.. 
. (De my ged agricolas) agricultural 
workers 11922, s 


f, m, a, m 
Int! of slate workers, tax, may 
Amal rubber workers of A, tax, j, f, m, a, m 


Federal labor losu7, tax, july, 70 ed f, ae 
Federal labor 90875, tax, a,m, J, $1.50; d £,$1.50 
Bootblacks prot “9236, iax, m, a, m, J.J, a, 
$4.20; d f, $4.20 
— inspectors and material testers 10579, 
x,J, f, m, a, ™, , f, $s 
File workers 10048, tax, a, m, j, $3.75; d f, $8.75 
Indurated fibre workers’ 7185, tax, june, $5; 


d f, $5. 
Pastemakers 10567, tax, may, $3.05; d f, $3.05.. 
Chemical workers } 10988, tax, a, m, $l; d f, $1 
Carbonated water workers 11574, tax, June, 


—- Ya and spongers 11542, tax, 
ril, 0c; d 


up, $l. 
Federal union 11795, ‘sul 
Artesian — drillers 1 
f, $1.05; s 


up, $i 
Federal labor 11624, 
$2.70; sup, 
Intl asso of car workers, tax,jan, to and incl 


5 8 


5 25 
2 58 
8 50 
6 40 


oreo nell makers 7073, tax, m, a, m, j,$1 "20; 
may 425 (0 


a f, $11 ~y- y 
Intl photo engravers, tax, june 1 WV 
Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen 
of N A, tax, oct, 04, to and incl june, ’05.. 306 00 
Intl asso of car workers, tax, june 25 00 
s. Federal labor 724, tax, june, "bbe: d f, 55e.. 1 
$1.3: Trades council, Anderson, Ind, tax, m, a, ™m 2 50 
Federai labor 11813, tax, june, $12.60; a f, $12.60 p Trades and labor council, Edwardsville, Ill, 
Federal labor 10190, tax, june, $3.50; d f, an Ou tax, m, a, 2 50 
Federal labor 8326, tax, july, 75¢; df, 75¢c., 
Federal labor 1115, tax, july, $6; d f $6 $2.25 4 50 
Federal labor 11782, tax, june, bog 50; d f, $1.50. Federal! labor 8770, tax, j, j, $2.70; d f, $2.70 5 40 
Federal labor 10085, tax, june, $1,60; d f $1.69 3 20 


Federal labor 11429, tax, m, j, $4.35; d f, _— 
Laborers prot 9105, tax, a, m, $10; df, $10 Federal labor 11519, tax, a, m, i $5.: ; df, 
Laborers prot 9523, tax, m, a, $1.10; a f, $1.10.. 5D. . 11210 
Laborers prot 10390, tax, bal m, a, m, j, $1.20; Federal labor 9735, tax, m, ‘a, ‘mM, y, $2.1 ‘10: ‘a f, 
d f, $1.20. p eats 4°20 
Trades and labor council, Bucyrus, Ohio, vederai jabor ‘8892, ‘tax, ‘a, ‘nm. J0e: da £7 1740 
tax, f, m, a, m,j,j Laborers prot 11872, tax, bal, june, ie; ar 5c 1,00 
Central labor union, Boston, Mass, tax, mar, 
05, to and incl feb, 
Typeseans labor assem, ‘Marietta, “Ohio, tax, 
f, m 
Trades ‘ons labor councll, Victoria, B C, tax, 
a, m,j 
Hospital empioyes 10641, tax, m, j, $4; d f, $4; 
sup, 50¢c 
Federal labor 11661, sup.. -_ 
Lobster fishermens 11890, ‘tax, ‘june, 50c: a f. 
50c; sup, 6c 
Horse-nail workers 7180, tax, july, $6.25; d f, 
$6.25; sup, $4 
Regalia and badge workers 11159, tax, june, 
$1.15; d f, $1.15; sup, $1..................-+ 
Laborers prot 9512, tax, 1 $i 50; ‘d ft $i. 50; 
sup, 50e 
Federal labor 11658, tax, June, $2.85; d f, om 
su 3 
Federal jiabor 8962, sup.. 
Egg inspectors 11701, sup. 
Local 26, Amer bro ‘of cement workers, sup 
5 cane workers 9480, sup... 
Local 75, hotel and restaurant “employes, 
etc, oan 
Federal labor 8139, tax, june, $9; d f, $9. 
wiry en 10087, tax, m, a, m, j. $1.40; 





A MATTER OF HEALTR 


8383 & 8s Ss 


Federal labor 11098, tax, june, $1; d f, $1 

Federal labor 10816, tax, june, $4.50; d f, $4.50. 
Federal labor 9465, tax, m, j, $2.20; d f, $2.20... 
Ice os and helpers 90538, tax, a, m, j, $3; 


> OnE 
$s 


a 
ima 
— 


Stablemens pest 10075, tax, j, f, m,a, acct, m, 
$1.50; d f, $1. 

Fed trades ey Sacremento, Cal, tax, 
feb, 05, to and incl jan, * 

Central trades council, Frankfort, Ind, tax, 


Absolutely Pure 
HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 


m, j 
; Trades and labor council, Walla Walla, 
Wash, tax, j, f, m, a, m, j 
Labor council, Ironton, Ohio, tax, he: a,m.. 
Central labor, “Alliance, Ohio, tax, j, f, "aig 
Laborers prot 8856, tax, july, $1 .60; 4 f $1.60.. 


aw S wo 
Sess 
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S4MUEL SWAN, Prest. W. D. LENT, Vice-Prest. 
CHAS. F. TOWNER, Sec’y and Treas. 


THE 


David B. Crockett Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE VARNISH SPECIALTIES 


Eare the orig'- 

nal and only 
makersintheworld 
of Genuine Spar 
Composit‘ on, and 
Nos. 1 and 2 Pre- 
servative. These 
goods we have 
manufactured al- 
most thirty years, 
by a process exclu- 
siv ely our own, and after a formula which is an absolute 
secret known only to this company. As a result we have the 
best materials ever used as Varnishes. We warrant and will 
defend them against all comers. 


OF LATE YEARS, HOWEVER, 


others have taken neg of the popularity of our goods 
to bring out numerous imitations which are offered under 
the same or similar names. 

Avoid all such as they are not in the same class with our Gen- 
uine Spar Composition and Nos. | and 2 Preservative in any 
respect—and in all probability will crack, soften, discolor, 
stick. peel, or otherwise ruin interior or exterior finish. 

Please send to us freely for copies of our Architectural 
Hand-Book, Sample Boargs, or samples of our goods. 

If local dealers can not supply you, send direct to— 


THE DAVID B. CROCKETT COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A. 








The Use of 


BISSELLS 


“Cyco” Bearing 
Carpet Sweeper 


means easy, thorough sweeping; the 

confining of all the dust and danger- 

ous germs within the pan recep- 

tacles, the discarding ot the dust 

pan, the back-breaking com- 

panion of the corn broom; 

the brightening and pre- 

serving of your carpets, 

Sweeping done in one- 

quarter of the time with 

95% less effort, the 

thorough cleansing of 

your carpets as it can not be done by the corn 
broom, and finally a great economy, as a Bissell 
lasts longer than fifty corn brooms. 

Don’t sacrifice so much confort and cen-, 
venience when it can be purchased 

so cheaply. 


Price, $2.50 to $4.00 


Buy one from your dealer and send 

us the purchase slip. Then we 

will send you free a useful 

—— Address Bissell Carpet 
weeper Co., Dept. No. 3Z, 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 











8. Stenographers, typewriters, book keepers, 
and assistants 11773, tax, june, $3; d f. $3... 
Iron, tin, steel, and granite ware workers, 

943, tax, june, $4. 50; d f, $4.50....... 
Sugar ‘workers 11155, tax, $2; d f, $2. 
Fibre sanders 7296, tax, june, $1.40; d f. , $1.4 40.. 
— operators 9887, tax, july, $2 75; df, 


Fibre pressmens 9831, tax. july, $1.75; d f,$1. 75 

Amalgamated meat cutters and butcher 
workmen of N A, assessment 

= labor union, sahpeepegincie R I, tax, m, 


central ‘labor ‘union, Concord, N H, tax, m, 
m,j.j,a 
central labor ‘union, ‘Portiand, “Me, ‘tax, f, 


+ J. 
nichetoat central _— and labor council, 
Staten Island, N Y, tax, j, f, m,a,m, J .... 
Cm trades hah Suipbur, I T, tax, m, 


uabeses fishermen 11886, tax, » July, $i. 55; a f, 
$1.55; sup, 10c.. 

Federal labor 11909, s menue 

Federal labor 11423, oan, july. @. 40; d f, 1.40; 
sup, $1.2} ......... 

Decorators, costumers, “and. " hadgemakers 
11555, tax, july, 45c; d f, 4%; sean. 

DG Biggs, St Louis, Mo, sup .! “ 

intl typographical, tax, Ye _ 

Federal labor 9848, tax, m, a, m, j, $2.30; d f, 
$2.30; asst, 40c. 

Federal labor 9083, ‘tax, ‘july, $i. 75; a f $i. 46.. 

federal labor 7187, tax. apr, $4 

Federal labor 11449, tax, june, $3.05; 4 : Bis 

Federal labor 11849. tax, june, $5.80: d f, $5.80 

rae a § 11488, tax, m, a, m, Jj, J, $1. an 
ederal labor 10917. tax. “june, 40¢; “a f. 40c 

W indow shade painters 10537, tax, m, j, j, 


$2.55; di f. $2.55 .. 
Window shade w workers 11556, tax, = + #. 10; 


Stone pavers, sidewalk layers, “and curb set- 
ters 11358, tax, june, $1.60; d f, $1.60.. 


wo FKaxwo 2 
_—H— 
ss 


oe om 
8 8 5 88 gssgs 


sup, 75¢ 
. Central labor union, Athol, Mass, tax, f, m,a 


. Undertakers 9049, tax, july, $1.50; $ f. $1.50... 
f, 8 


Derrick men 9499, tax, ‘june, 8; 

Newsboys prot 11566. ‘tax, june 

Steel plate traasferrers asso of A 895i, tax, 
epetl. $2.25; d f, $2.25. 

Ivory workers 10693, tax, m, a, m, $1.65; d { 


$1.65 

Scaie workers 752, tax, June, $8; d f, $8 

Centra! trades and labor council, Arkansas 
City, Kans, tax, a, in, j... 

Tradesand labor council, Fond du ‘Lac, Wis, 
tax, mM, a, m 

Central labor union, Keene, N H, tax, m 


a, 

Trades — labor a-sem, Oelwein, Ia tax, 
m, 

central ‘tabor union, Trenton, N - “tax, ‘a, 


Int! bro of maintenance of way ‘employ. ex, 
tax, j, fm, a, m, 

Bottlers and carbonators 10301, tax, * m, ds 
j, a, 8, $4.50; d f, $4.50; sup, $3.... : 

Central trades council, Sulpbur, 1T. sup. 

= pes prot 11883, tax, june, $3; d f, $3; sup, 


Vegueahi ivory button makers 7546, tax, 
june, $1 65; d f, $1.65; sup, 25¢ 

(Braceros a ricolas) ricultural — 
11873, tax, June, $2.50; d f, $2.50; su 

oo | upeny tax, july, $1.15; 


a - © 
sse 


wo 


$38 8 SS Sz 


—— trades council, Pittsburg, Pa; tax, 


f, m. 
Suspentermabers 10342, tax, july,1; a f. $1.. 
Interlockin switch and signa Lncas 11786, 
tax, June, 
N Y transfer ‘¢0 employers p: prot 11824, tax, 
july, $1.30; d f,$ 
Federal | labor 11823, tax, june, $2.85; df, $2.85 
Federal labor 10813, tax, June, $2.80; d f, $2 80 


aoe o wre 








AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


ION BRAND 


Condensed Milk 


and 
Evaporated Cream. 


NOT A CHEAP milk and cream, but always 
safe and reliable for babies. 


Best for Family Use. 


Good To-day—To-morrow—All the Time. 








Try a Can. 


ALWAYS THE SAME. 
Write for Booklet. 


SAVE THE LABELS. 


91 HUDSON ST., Dept. W. 





ll. Suspendermakers 9560, sup 


Federal labor 8962, sup 
— workers 1i0e2, tax, a, m, 


p, $2.35 
Federal ~pascbentng tax, m, j, $1.50; a f, $1.50; 
sup, 
Federal “labue 8288, tax, june, $3.50; d f, 
$3.50; sup, $1.96.. ‘ 
. {Federal labor 8528, tax, m, a, m, $1.95; d f, 


$i. 
Stone derrick men 0721, tax, a, m, j, $7.50; df, 
$7.5u 


df. $1 40 
Tie mukers 11239. tax, july, 75c; d f,7 
Twine stringers 87I1, tax, m, j, $2.70; ai 3 “eo 
—_ bag workers ‘11757, tax, july, 90¢e; df. 


asst, 
Badge and regalia workers 11763, tax, - f, mm, 
a, m, j, J. a, $2.80; d f, $2,80; asst, 28c. ... 
Order of railruad telegraphers, tax, a, m, oe 
Intl compressed air workers, eas eo, mm, J. 
Central labor uuivn, Berlin, N H, tax, mi, a, 
m, 
ries sna i labor council, ‘New Albany, Ind, 
tax, f, m, a, m,j,j 
Central labor union, Salisbury, N 


Fedora labor 8181, tax, j, a. s, $1.05; d f, $1. 05 

Federal labor 11760, tax, june. $5; d f, $5 

Int! shivgle weavers of A, tax, june, $8.96; 
sup, $3 

Quarry \ * peeagudeanadagd N A, tax, june, $20; 
su 

Water a caushers 10830, tax, j, a, s, $1.65; 

d f. $1.63; sup, 75¢c. ‘ . 

Locom itive ror and hel 
june, $1.60; d f, $1.60; sup, $8.: 

Federal labor 839s, tax, june, 70e; d f, 7.¢; 
sup, 59 

. Pavers and rammers 10318, tax, may, $1.50; 
d f, $1.50. 

Icemens prot 10176, tax, june, $1.50; ‘df, $1.50 

Annealers prot 8721, tax, july, 45c; d f, 45c 

Paper handlers 11281, tax, m, a, m, j, J, $25; d 
f, $25. 

Stable employes 10041, tax, april, $5; d f, $5... 

Lastmakers 9771. tax, m, j, $5.35; d f, $5.35 

Sewer diggers 8662, tax, june, $3; d f, $3.. 

Cotton yardmens 9143, tax, a, m, j, j, $4.2 20; “d 


f, $1.20. 

Columbia river fishermens prot 6321, ‘tax, ‘a, 
m, j. $5; d f, $5 

Fire dept employes 10446, tax, Jaist a f, $4. 

Stonemasons 7049, tax, a, m, j, $18: d f, sis... 

Twine stringers 11632, tax, june, 0c; d f, é c 


13. Central trades and labor council, Ft. Smith, 


Ark, tax, j,f, m 

Solar printers and operators ——. ae m, a, 
m, $1.50; d f, $1.50; asseasment., 

Centrai labor council, Los pee co, Cal, 
CaX, WM, B, IM, J, J, B, GS, BOSE O.....0..cccccee-cocsccees 

Central labor union, Matton, Ill, tax, m, a, m 

Trades and labor assembly, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, tax, f, m, a, m, j, 

Centrai labor —.  Padiveah, Ky, tax, bal, 
f, m, a, m, j, j, ac 

Central iabor union, WwW iimington, NC, tax, 


» m, j... aaniaae 
Federal labor 8002, te ax, a. ‘mm, a $5. 70: da f, 
Federal labor 10802, tax, july, $1; d f, $1. 
Federal labor 11672, tax, m, j, Sule: d f. 80 
Federal labor 11841, tax, june, $1.40; d 1, $1. ‘40 
Intl of the united brewery workmen of A, 

tax, j,a.s 
Inti wood carvers asso of N A. tax, a, m,j .. 
Intl united bro of leather malas horse 
goods, tax, a, m,j 
Journeymen barbers intl of A. tax, m, a, m 
Fe deral labor 11595, tax, a, m, $3; d f, $3; sup, 
Factory truckers and stock movers 11744, 
tax, july. $2.05; d f, $2.05; sup, 50¢ ...... 
Fe jeral labor 10746, tax, a, m, $6; d 2 # 
4.50 


Central labor union. “Marceline, Mo, ‘sup. = 
Feder «! labor 116’, sup ; 
Federal labor 10829, tax, juve, $ 

sup, $1.50 


. Trades assembly, Charleston, W Va, ‘tax, 


m, a, m 
Central labor union, Wabash, ‘Ind, tax, m, 
a,m 
Federal labor 7231, tax, june, $8. 15; d f, $3.15... 
Woman ean workers 10584, tax, a, m, $3; d f, 


$83 
Federal labor 10639, tax, june, $8.70: d f, $8.70 
Federal labor 11761, tax, july, $1.25; d f, "$1.25. 
Federal Jabor 11871, tax, may, $1.40; d f, $1.40 
Federal labor 11124, tax, july, re d 
Federal labor 11139, tax, j, j, 81: 
Federal labor 8620, tax, july, $1. so. af, ask 80.. 
Boomers #410, tax, july, $1.50; d f, $1. 
Asphalt pavers 11484, tax, julv 75c; at 7 
Gas workers 11790, tax, june, $2.50; d f, "$2.70.. 
Music engravers 11809, tax, june, $1.65; df, 
1.65 


$ 
Granite polishers, oy aor and laborers 
10306, tax, july, $8.25; d f, $3.2 
Telephone operators 10795, tax, jaiy, “60e; ‘a ft, 
60¢. 
Am>rican federation of musicians, tax, july 
Patternmakers league of N A, tax, a, m, j... 
F H McCarthy, Boston, Mass, refund. 





Do it Now. 
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ROCHESTER STAMPING COMPANY, ®0cHESTER 
rea anp corre Pots) = High Grade Metal Specialties 




















TO PROVE Bieritncvestsimpiesting 
cator is the best,simplestand 
cheapest device for makin 

100 copies from Pen-written and 

50 Copies from Type-written original 


we are willing to send a complete “Duplicator” witheut deposit 
on 10 * trial. 

No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, no press, no print- 
er’s ink. The product of 23 years’ experience in Duplicators. Price 
for complete apparatus, cap size (prints 8% in. by 13 in.), $7.50, 
subject to the trade discount of 33% per cent., or $5.00 net. 
THE FELIX S. O. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 


Daus Building, 111 John Street, New York 











li. United textile workers of A, sup 


Rockmens prot 10631, sup. 
Bootblacks prot 11623, tax, july, 85c; 
sup, 
Federal labor 9365, tax, a, m, $2.50; d f, $2.50; 
sup, 5 
Hair spinners 10399, tax, june, $1.05; d f, $1.05 
se drain layers 11882, tax, july, 40e: d 


40c 
mo celluloid, comb, and reer workers 
10346, tax, m, a, m, $i 95; d f, $ 
Fi x a7 employes 11425,tax, | 25; df, 


sienna bookkeepers, typewriters, 
and assistants 11773, tax, july, $3.25; d f, $8.25 

Bro of painters, decorators, and paperhang- 
ers of A. tax, june.. 

Coal handlers 9022, tax, june, $2. 50; a < ‘$2.50... 

Street, sewer, and general excavating labor- 
ers 11603, tgx,m,a, m, Jj, $10; d f, $10; assess- 
ment, $1.35 

be — employes 11268, tax, game, Se; d 


c L$ 
Scalemens prot 11403, tax, j. j, $2; d f, $2......... 
United trades and labor coune, Paterson, N 
J, tax, j, f, m, a, m. j.. 
Maine state fed of labor, tax, a, m, j.. 
Quarry workers Intl of N A, sup... 
Hotel and restaurant employes, “ete, ‘tax, 
june, $182.68; sup, $88.20 
Federal labor 111 3, tax, july, $1.80; d f, $1.80. 
Federal labor 10919, tax, june, $1.60; d f, $1.60. 
Federal labor 11459, tax, july, $1; da f, $I 
Federal labor 11654, tax, re J $2: d f, $2. 
Machinists helpers 11892, s 
Federal lavor 9449, tax, j, s Bi. 40 a f, $1.40... 
Ege + poncnede 11254, tax, ang. OS df, $10; 
SI Dp. 
Mineral water bottlers ‘11317, sup. 
Crown cork and seal workers 10875, tax, may, 
$5.50; d f, $3.50; sup, $6 
bster raceme 11928, st 
ster fishermens 11924 sup 
‘ederal labor 11858, tax, june, $1. 
federal labor 11044, tax, m, a, m 
*! 50; assess, 30c 
ieral labor 1187 6: ‘tax, july, $6.60; 
‘eral labor 9644, tax, july, B5e; a f, 
ral labor 11617, tax, a, m, j. $8.2 
ral labor 11345, tax, june $1 "755 
ral labor 10261, tax, june, ot 


Fedvral labor 9435, tax, july, $1 af 


17. Federal labor 9626, tax, july, $4; 
Federal labor 11579, tax, apr, $2; 
Laborers prot 8663, tax, june, $1. 
ee prot 11837, tax, m, a, m, 


Stone potters ‘11598, tax, ‘june, ‘95e; df, oe 

Watch workers 6961, tax, june, $4.90; d f, 

Greenhouse workers 10205, tax, a, m 
$1.60; d f, 

Pipe layers 9744, tax, june, $1.50; d f, $1.50... 

Alsea Bay fishermens 11622, tax. july, $3; a f 


ron Z 


$83 

Public school teachers asso 10303, tax, j, j, a, 
$3.45; d f, $3.45, 

Soda and mineral water bottlers 10333, tax, 
july, $1.75: d f, $1.75. 

Bagguge, messengers, and transferrers 10167, 
tax, a, m, j, $4.50; d f, $4.50. 

spipanene pee rot 10297, tax, july, $8.75; a f, $3.75 

Federal labor 10993, tax, July, ue: df, 68c 

Laborers prot 10215, tax, july, 60c , 60. 

bay, wire, and metal lathers intl “union, 


x,J,J 
Cnalabeaians nat! of US A, tax, a, m, j 
oe | bro of carpenters and joiners of A, 


~ 


tax, may......... 

United | bro of carpenters ‘and. joiners of A, 
tax, june.. ane 

Intl of elevator ‘constructors, ‘tax, ‘june. 

Central labor union, Paris, Tl, tax, j,a,s 

Central labor union, Penn Yan, N Y, tax, 
, f, m, a, m, j. 

— Meni council, Butte, Mont, tax, f, 


z & oft wes 8 @ & woo omen 
& 88 8 & $28 8 88 SSES 8 Ss Se exe S38 


on 38 


wo=— 


tax m. j.. 

Federal’ labor 11925, sup 

Federa! labor 8228, tax, f, m, a, m, j, $1.75; d 
SR ee 

Granite workers 9289, tax, july, $2.25; d f, 
$2.25; sup, $1.25.. be 

Plaster mantoriat workers. 11877, ‘ta: 
df, %; sup, 50c 

Local 14, mattress makers intl, sup. 

Laborers prot 11223, sup 

Federal labor 10128, sup.. 

Soda and ae water bottlers and work- 
ers 8514, sup. 

ar Pw workers 11826, ‘tax, ‘april, $2. 25; ‘a 3 


oo fF oN oO oe 


. to 3 
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Laborers prot 9788, tax, June, 0c; ‘a f, We 
. Federal labor 10059, tax, m, j, $7 
Federal labor 11434, tax, a, m, j, x $6.30: a f, 


_ 


— 
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PROPRIETOR 


Indorsed by Leading Trade Unionists of 


the United States 











ATEN I Ss be — le Patents Promptly Secured. Advice as to Patent- 
P ability and Commercial Value Free. Write for Inventor’s Hand Book. 


SHEPHERD @ PARHER, Patent Lawyers 





“During the past ten — Mr. Shepherd, of Shepherd & 

Parker, has obtained for us a great many important 

ae. We have no hesitation in heartily Fessumment- 

g him to anyone having need of the services of a pat- 
on attorney.” HaLLwoop Cash Reaister Co. 





Mr. Parker, on November 1, 
tion as an examiner in the Uv. S. Patent Office to enter 


this firm. 


Address, 196 Dietz Building, Washington, D. C. 


1903, resigned his posi- 











A 
nN 


Laborers prot 9549, tax, July, $) 45; d f, $1.45.. 
ys ne prot asso 11431, tax, june, $15; 





oJ 
Pavers prot 8895, tax, july, $1.50; d f, $1.50. 
Milk Dattlers 9639, tax, june, 4 45c; a f, 45 
Gas workers 10678, tax, june, $4.25; 
Gas workers 11633, tax, june, 95c; a f, 95¢ 
Laborers prot 11817, tax, may, $4. 60; 
Laborers prot 11649; tax, apr, $2.25; a f, 
A —. workers 11902; tax, j, j, $2.50; 

50; sup. 

Intl bro of electrical workers, su 
Womens labor 11915, tax, july,$ 


GRD y Bh cc cccese- 0000-20-00 
Federal labor 8962, su 
Laborers prot 11817, ie 4 
Trades assem, Rome, Y, sup. 
. Federated trades sack Readi 





$s 


nT a and labor “council, ‘Kenosh 
tax, m 
Centra 





Intl bro of teamsters, tax, j,Jj . 

United powder and high explosive ‘workers 
of A, tax. july, ’04, to and incl june, ’05. 

Cloth examiners and spongers 11689, tax, 
june, $7.20; d f. $7.20. 

Federal labor 9725, tax, m, a, m, j, J, $5 

Federal labor 11505, tax, a, m, $1; d f, $I 

Federal labor 11567, tax, a, m. $1. 150; a 4 “ 50 

Federal labor 8563, tax, "july, $1 60; a f, $1.60. 

Federal labor 11856, tax, june, $2.10; d , $2. 10; 


50c 
Federal labor 11852, tax, july, $18. 65; af, $18.65 
Federal labor 11884, tax, July, $1.55; df, $1.55 
Laborers prot 10191, tax. June, $1.25: 35. f, $1.25 
aor handlers 11474, tax, june, #1. 75; d f, 


$1.7 

Needle si straighteners 11791, tax, july, $1.70; 
d f, $1.70. 

Hat and cap “jeather sweat band cutters 
11307, tax. june, $2.15; d f, $2.15. 

Curbstone rac setters 9196, tax, 7 ee 
a. 8, $9.60; d 

Fishermens Lg 9899, ‘tax, 1 nn, vi $4.50; a f 
$4.50; sup, $1... 

Federal labor 11377, ‘sup .. 

Electric workers and linemens 9001, ‘tax, m 
a, m, $1.35; d f, $1.35; sup, 49c 

ae YX workers 11896, tax, 4 % $2.50; 

d f, $2.50: sup, $4 

Trades counclh, Pinckneyville, Ill, ‘sup 

Sand cutters 10047, tax, july, 45¢; d f, 45c; 
I ica cnecnerntincogets socsennnnsevnnsnenencccasennenouneses 

Lobster fishermens 11899, tax, June, $1.25; df, 
$1.25; sup, ce 





S$ S8eS SS SVsssss & 


19. 


20. 


Federal labor 11928 sup 

Lobster fishermens 11927, sup 

Trades and labor council, en eV t ga 5. 
Spring fitters 11810, tax, july, $2 

— labor union, Shiebosgan, Wis, ta tax, 


Suspender w workers 11294, ‘jax, “july, #1. 70; ‘a f, 


Federal labor 9862, ‘tax, “june, $2.50; “a f, $2.50. 
Federal labor 11891, tax. june, 70c; d f, 70c 
Gas workers 9840, tax, may, $14.75; a f, $14.75 
Oe and waiters 10968, tax, july, $8.25; d f, 


Soap, soda, and —_ workers 10885, tax, 


june, $3 50: d f, $3. 
Tradesand laborassembly, C hicago — * 
lil, tax, apr, 04, to and incl june, ’06... 
— council, Greensboro, NC, tax, 


Federal labor 11436, tax, ), j, $2 

—— labor union, Piymmouth, Be tax, j. 

Trades and labor cou! . Lowell, Mass, sup 

Central labor union, Rockland, Mass, sup... 

Suspender workers 8144, sup 

Federal labor 9715, tax, a, m, j, j, a, o* 10; 
d f, $2.10; sup, 5c.. 

Federal labor $162, tax, “june, $1. 25; ‘a f, #1. 25: 


sup, 
Central labor union, Delaware, Ohio, sup... 


20. 
. Federal labor 11414, tax, june, rh d f, 75. 


eo labor 8033, tax, m, j, j .” $10.50; df, 


$10. 
Federal labor 9650, tax, july, $7.50: d , ore 
Federal! labor 10868, tax. a, m, j, $1.05; d f, $1. (5 
Federal labor 10486, tax, July, $1.15: d f $1.15 
Federal lator 11837, tax, ‘june, $3; f, $ 
a finishers 10454, tax, a, m,j,j, : S; ‘a 





yt: shorers and movers 7417, tax, m, j, j, 
Riggers prot 10298, ‘tax, july. $i: d f, $1.. . 
Amer society of plate — 9003, tax, 
july, $3.10; d f, $8.1 ie nnn 
Newsboys prot Tolan, tax, ‘lm, ‘i. < omaieiaein 

Machine textile printers asso, tax, m. Jj, J... 

a workers 9014, tax, a, m, j, j, $1. 60; 


a, m, j, 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup 
Cloth spongers and refinishers 10354, tax, m, 
j, $1.20: d f, $1.20; su 


; at ee labor union, Ficcadercen. N Y, tax, 


Central labor council, New Buagaten, Pa, 
tax, july, 04, to and ine mar, 

Fed of labor, Atlanta, Ga, tax, Oreb to and 
ine oct, 05... 

Federal /abor 8769, ‘tax, “june, $2 20; a f, #2. 20... 
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GOLDEN SHIELD MEANS A SHIELD 


gee ADULTERATION AND HIGH PRICES 


Taking into consideration both QUALITY and PRICE, there is nothing to equal 


BAKING POWDER 
GOLDEN SHIELD SODA AND SALERATUS 
CORN STARCH 


Try Them Today! They Are Superior Goods! 


Manufactured by MONROE COUNTY CHEMICAL COMPANY, Fairport, N. Y. 











Makes Clothes Whiter-Hork Easier-Kitchen Cleaner. 


SNOW Boy fownin 


at your Grocers 
ROGET AL 


Valuable Premiums given for box fronts. isutz Bros 8Cosutlom 














2. Cigar meters spas cteigpers 10227, com, 24. Pavers helpers 10841, tax, June, 98:50; 6 £98.50 
june, $3; df, Gilders prot 8480, tax, june, $4.05; af $4.05... 
Federal labor waa ‘tax, ‘may $i “40; a my $i. 40. Milkers prot 8861, tax, uly. $12.50; df, $12.50. 
Federal labor 9710, tax, june, $1.65; d f, $1 65... Soft beer bottlers and peddlers 8934, tax, 
Federal labor 11331, tax, J, a, $2.80; d f $2.80... july, 75e; d f, 75c... piialhiitbinisrtiatdinenintiabneati aes, 
Laborers prot 10842, tax, july, $1; df, $1 Sugar workers 11155, ‘tax, J, j. $3.50; d f, $3.50.. 
wf won prot 11417, tax, m, a, m, $i. 55; d f, Lime trimmers a — july, $1.40; d ae. 40 
Federal labor 11643, 


row RoR 





su p, 25e 

vue water bottlers 1/317, sup as riealeuoal workers 11885, tax, June, $4.50; 

Federal labor 10964, tax, June, se d f, $1; sup, f, $4.50; sup, 60c 
50c. Agricultural workers 11901, tax, June, $1.50; 

Federal labor 10185, tax, june, $8; d f, $8; sup, d f, $1.5% sup, 50c RETA a 
5Oe.. Domestic laborers 119138, tax, july, 

Horse-nail makers 9656, ‘tax, july, $1. 80; “a ft, $1.50; sup, $1 

$1.80; sup, $5... anne Agricultural workers 11898, su 
. Intl stereoty pers “and electrotypers, ‘tax, . Laborers prot 11749, tax, m, Jj, $1; df, m. 
june... Upholsterers intl of N A, a m. J _ 

Central labor ‘union, “Chattanooga, “Tenn, Bootblacks prot 11334, tax. m, 
tax, a, m, j Federal labor 9504, tax, pata’ Ty 

Central labor union, Erie, Pa, tax, m, mm, Federal labor 11866, tax, jaly, $3.75; a f.4 
j,j,a Neediemakers 11433, tax, may, $1; a f, $1. 

omial labor ‘union, ‘Knoxville, ‘Tenn, ‘tax, Laborers prot 11888, sup 
m, @, Central labor, Taunton, Mass, Aes te 

Federal ‘her 6814, tax, june, $2 50; df, $2.50... Federal! labor _. aaa “ 

Federal labor 8215, tax, m, a, m, $1 33; dad f. Federal labor 8962, sup.. 

$1.35 . Domestics prot 11926, sup... 

Federal Jabor 8217, tax, july, $1.50; d f, $1.50... Agricultural workers 10008, ‘sup... aia 

Federal labor 9925. tax, july, 75c: a f, 75e.. Hospital apres asso 16725, tax, a, m, Jj, 

Federal labor 1(0.3, tax, a.m, j, $4.50; a f, $9.10; d f, $9.1 
$4.50. Suspender ae Ey tax, Jj, ‘a, “g0e; a f, 

t deral labor 10190, tax, july, $3.50: a f. $3.50.. 80e . 

Federal labor 10751, tax, june, $1.55; d f, $1.50. Sugar workers "10519, tax " uy $30; af. $30 
deral labor 10824, tax, may, 80c: d f, 80c Gas lamp ees and trimmers 11864, tax, 
deral labor 11164, tax, july, $1: d f, $1... m. j, j, $6; d f, $6 
deral labor 11802, tax, june, $1.25; d f. $1.25 Coffee roasters and helpers 10250, tax, June, 
itand nut makers 6921, tax, a, m,j, $1.80; $8.25: d f, $3.25 
1 f. $1.80.. Newspaper and mail deliverers 9163, tax, 
oth and stock workers "j0184, tax, july, $i; may, $45; d f, $45 
if, $1 .. Cut nail workers 7029, ‘tax, ‘jaly, $i; af. $l 

nee prot 11250, tax, june, $6.25; df, 
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ad strippers 10422, tax, “july, "$2.10; af, 


ilmakers ‘11775, tax, ‘a, mn, ys . ‘Sil 0; f, Central labor, Portsmouth, NH, ‘tax, m, a, “m 
211.50. Central labor, Paducah, Ky, tax, bal a,s8 
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Best for Bread 
Best for Cakes 


Best for Pastry 
Best for your 
* health 


Best in Raising 
Best in Flavor 
Best in Color 


Best in Phos- 
phates 


The ANSTED & BURK CoO. 


Makers of Flour for 40 Years 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


If your grocer does not handle it, write us 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


. 


FLOUR 





26. Spee ane aed council, St Cloud, Minn, 


»m, 

Federal labor 9857, tax, June, $1.25; d f, $1.25.. 

Federal labor 11386, tax, june, 70c; 'd f, 70¢ 

Federal labor 11796, tax, may, $2.80; 

Federal labor 9368, ‘tax. may, 40c; d f, 

Federal labor 7087, tax. june, $6.25; a t $6.25.. 

Nail — employes 9957, tax, july, $1; “4 f, $1; 
sup, 

Pavers, curbers, and rammers 9831, tax, r, July, 
$2; d f, $2; sup, 60¢... 

Central’ labor, Salem, “Mass, 8 up... 

Agqneataen workers 11898, tax, june, $4.55; 

d f, $4.55; sup, 60c .. 
Machinisis helpers 11892, ‘tax, june, 35¢; “at 
up, 

Federal labor 9449. sup 

Federal labor 11643, tax, june, $1.25; d f, $1.25 

Federal saser 11850, tax, july, $8 50; d f $8.50; 


Lasimakers prot 11929, sup 

Lastmakers prot 11930, sup 

Laborers prot 11931, sup 

Agricultural workers 11982, sup... 

Federal labor 11934, sup 

Tuck pointers 10384, sup. 

C. Gonzalez, Guayama, P R, sup. 

Icemens prot 9254, tax, j, J, $4.50; d f, $4.50 
Mesxenger boys 11844, tax, july 

United  pelpemed cutters 6939, tax, jan, $3.75; 


d f, $3.7: 
P Oclerks 8703, tax, june, $15; d f, $15... 
R R transfer messengers and clerks. 11639, 
_ & (4 (aaa 
Sewer tunnel workers 7319, tax, june, $7.50; 


d f, $7.50 

Lob-ter fishermen 11887, tax. july, 80c;d f, 80c 

Carbonated water workers 11574, tax, july, 
$1.70; d f. $1.70 

Federal labor 10722, tax, ops. om d f, 50¢ 

Federal labor 8087, tax, }, Jj. $3: 

Federal labor 878). tax, a, m "h. $e. $5: d f, $4.95 

Laborers prot 9558, tax, july, $2.50; d f, $2.50.. 

Laborers, excavators, and rockmen 11679, 
tax, july, $3.50; d f, $3.5 

Laborers prot 8944, tax, = "a, $12.50; d f, $12.50 

Mill workers 119386, sup 

ey makers 10550, tax, aug, $1.10; df, 
$1.10; 25e 

Lobster | Giberunans 11843, 

—_—— prot 8079, tax, m KY Fis80: af, “$13.80; 
sup 

Soapmakers 19724, sup 

. —r Alexandria, Va, tax, f, m, 


m, Jj. 

Federal labor 10873, tax, m. j. 70¢; ¢ f 70¢ 

Federal labor 11535, tax, may, $2; d f, $2 

Laborers prot 1929), tax, july, $6.50: d f, $6.50 

a ye water workers 11845, tax, j, j, 
7 

Mineral water bottlers 11829, tax, june, 50c; 

aud com posite — —- waterproof 
workers 9893, tax, m, j, $3 

Gas workers 10°36, ‘tax. m. }. “ss: OE Dice 

Cemetery employes 10634, tax, july, $6.25; 


Pavers and = s anges 11559, tax, a, m, 
ee yl t wee 
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. Horse-nail makers 109 
40 


28. Assorters and packers &316, sup 


Federal labor 9316, sup 

Federal! labor 11534, sup 

Federal labor 8205, tax, m, j, j, f, $6 
Laborers prot 1061, tux, july, i Soe d't, $1.50. 
Federal labor 11813, ‘tax, July, $12.55; d f, $12.55 
Trades council, Marshall ex, tax, f, m, a.. 
Trades council, Albion, Mich, 1 tax, a, m, j.. 
= labor council, Jamestown, NY, tax, 


Stone aware 11394, tax, a, m, $3: d f, $3. 

Marble and mosaic workers 83809, tax, j, a, 8, 
0, n, d, $7.50; 

Back tenders and rollers 11937, sup.. 

Federal labor 11938, sup 

Suspender makers 0560, tax, a, m, $16.50; d f, 
$16.50; sup, $16 ate 

Icemens 9990, tax, j. 

pte i Bid d i, 


Canvassing agents and solicitors 9643, tax, 
ee TT 6 ee ekmesio 
Int] seamens union of A, ass ea 
Federal labor 8367, tax, a. m, ‘. $12; d f, 
Federal labor 11661, tax july, $1; d f, fi 
Federal labor 11490; tax, m, a, $1. 50; 
Stablemens prot 10663, tax, a, m, {sind 


$1o, 
Federal labor 11664, ‘tax, june, 35c; d 
Federal labor 11491, tax, m, j, $l. 40; ¢ f, $1. 
Federal labor 11045, tax, m, j, j, $7. 


$7.50 
Federal labor 7520, tax, june, $1.75; d f, $1.75.. 
Federal labor 9993, tax, july, $4.25; d f, $4.25... 
Base-ball makers 10929, tax, july, 9c; d f, 95¢ 
Green rk 1” apentataans tax, j,f, m,a,m, j, 
$7.50; d f, $7. 
Livery stablemeiis 11507, ‘tax, 'm, r% j,a, $2.25; 
f, $2.25. . 
ackah Anas 10513, ‘tax, may, $3; ‘a £ $s. 
on and graders 9025, tax, j, J, % 
df, 
Wax and plaster ‘modelmakers ‘11438, “tax, 
uly, 95e; d f, 
isconsin state fed of labor, tax, may, ’05, 
to and incl apr, ’06. 
Central labor union, Norristown, Pa, tax, 


central iabior council, San aepencasineetete Cal, 
tax, m, a, . 

Trades conneti. Sheffield, ‘Ala, ‘tax, “nov, 04, 
to and incl apr, ’05 

Central labor union, Marquette, Mich, tax, 


i, Wiha Is - cusonsnhndninigiantaiiieneieininseheuteniaphrenielaiienibins 
ae aw labor union, Bridgeport, Conn, tax, 
Cigar factory tobacco or — po. 
Laborers prot +1940, sup.. 


Cigarmakers intl union of ‘A, “tax 
= — union of A, A, oct, 04, to ana incl 


Stabiemens prot 10360, tax, j, j, $8.50; d f, 
; sup, 


“ta 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Procure Suits for Infringement 
United States fF? A | E N T SS of Patents Brought and 
and Foreign Patents Defended 


FOURTEEN YEARS EXPERIENCE IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


FOUTS & HULL, 412 The arcade, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








27. Adjusting typewriter, Remington type- 


| 


3 md 
tone ownarm ca 


sss s2 S$ s#sesests 


to 


31. Federal labor 8971, tax, july, $2.50; d f, $2.50; 


sup i iaaeasitehieeaennmnaeinimnamsn tellin: siaiiaaies 

Jewry and ore case me 10448, 
tax, m, j, j, $12; f, $12; sup, 50 

Bottle sorters Fy handlers Hiro, “tax, , july, 
45e; d f, 45c; sup, 90c 

Slaters 9684, § up 

Federal labor 9944, tax, june, $1.25; d f, $1.25; 


40c 

Federal labor 11514, tax, bal, a, m, j, 80c; d f, 
80c; sup, l0c 

Natl asso of machine printers and color 
mixers of U 8, tax, j,j,a 

Small supplies 

Premium on bonds 

Subscriptions AM FED 

Advertisements AM FED.,......00...:.:sseeeseeecseeesee 


EXPENSES. 
. Month’s rent in advance, G G Siebold, sec... 
Ice, American ice co 
3. Organizing ex penses, F H MeCaitby, $2; 
G K Smith, $15; T H FI ynn, $100 
Bal ex ~~ attending Cc meeting, Scran- 
ton, Pa, Max Morris 


me, B H Lane... 

Seals, J Baumgarten & Sons... 

2 rolls tape, The Elliott co 

lecut, Maurice Joyce eng co. 

Clippings for AM FED, Nat press intel co 

eg ee Julio Aybar... 

Printing: typewriter letters, $3. 25; 100 4) pp 
letter circulars, debates, $12; corrections 
and proofs, lists of organizations, $9; 200 
og and printing 2 forms organizers, 

50; 200 special notices, $2 25; corrections 

and proofs, list of organizers, $5.25; 300 pos- 
tals and printing, $4 5v; 1.000 tals and 
printing, AM FED. $13; 150 2 pp letter circu- 
lars, Labor Day, AM FED $; 100,000 due 
cards, $547; corrections and proofs, list of 
organizations, $10.0 Ra Trades nema 

Organizing expenses, F H Me: arthy.. 

Comp and galiey proofs, C F Sudwarth.. 

3. Approp to amal meat cutters and butcher 
workmen of N A, H D Call, sec 

aking to intl asso of car workers, C 

secy 
ealetes expenses, T F Tracy . 


7. Te eg:ams, Postal! tel and cable co. 


6 transfer boxes, Library bureau.. 
Legal services, iston & Siddons......... 
aes expenses, J LD Pierce, $100; M G 
amilton, $180.70. wecsceee eoccsence 

000 lc stamps, PO “dept... 

reight,G@ W Knox Ex. co... 
Organizing expenses, G Walter Jr.. = 
. a ee expenses, H L Eichelberger, $100; 

ker, $50; J Fitzpatrick, $86.50 K 

Hoffman, $2 .. 
. Organizing expenses, R Braunschweig... 
Legal services, Raislon & Siddons 
Organizing expenses, J D Pie 


erce. 
22. Commission on advertisements, Jno Morri- 


GED cocces 
Orgu nizing expenses, TH Fly 
. Stamps, 2 100 I-c, $21; 1,50 2c, $30: P 0 on. 
Stamps, 500 De, ‘$10: 200'4- Cc, $8; p o dept... 
1 gross matches, E Youngs co 
Telegrams, telegraph co.. 
Cleaning windows and doors, National win- 
dow and office cleanin 
Repairing telephonesan fans, ‘John C Rau. 
Towel service, Fowler mfg co 


Sin 


a 
I 
a 


& 


to 


% woe! cse8B 8 


& S858 Suse Seess S HER 


= Bus 


HDee 
S88 $2885 


_ 
Nom 


writer co 

Printing 500 July bulletins, L 

Printing July Am FED, Law fk 

Legal service, Henry Cohen. 

Saiarv as treasurer, Jobn B Leu . 

Contribution to AM F ED, Mrs Lizzie -olmes 

a RK yy $50; 

Evans, $w: J A Flett, $200; Kk T Flood, 

$100;C H Giam, $150; S Igiesius, $173.30; Jas 
Leonard, $200; S Reid, 31.0; H Robinson, 
$200; Jas Sexton, $100; Wm 8 Smith, $200; 
P H Strawhun, $100; J Tazelaar, $200; W E 
Terry, $150; TF Tracy, $50; C Wyatt, $200; 
co Young, $200; H L Eichelberger, $150; 
Hugh Frayne, $150 


. 5 weeks’ salary--BOOKKEEPERS : | Iw ‘Lowe, 


$105; J W Bernhard, $85; F © Alexander, $85. 
STENOGRAPHERS: J Kelly, $105; R L 
Guard, $105; (444 weeks) N L Buines, $62.50; 
L Met allen, $76 05; D L Bradley, $75; (4 5-6 
weeks), A L Met oy, $72.50; A G Russell, 
$85: L. A Gaver, $85; F L Faber, $75; J Galla- 
her, $80; G D Witter, $75; J T sherier, $75; 
(24% weeks), E Mullican, $37.50. Ty PEWRIT- 
ERs: I M Rodier, $62.58; A S Boswell. $65; 
E Valesb, $171.75. CLERKS: D J Nielsen, 
$65.40; (344 weeks), BS Thomas, $32.34; D F 
Manning, $5; L A Sterne, $73; J C Alex- 
ander, $0; J T Swan, $45; L Black, $45; 
weeks), MC Hateh, $38.15; (% weeks), 
“Taylor, $26.25... 

5,000 2-c stam ps, P re) dep 

Expenses trip to chan 2 mae Hill and return, 
Jas Duncan 

Bapenets trip to Baltimore, Md, Jas O’Con- 
nell 

Newspapers and magazines, W F Asbley.... 


. tA nema W E Kennedy, $49.00; C 


Wood man sagpetee aan =. Walker, 


ott co sencongeesees 

Cleaning carpet and rugs, Stumph Lyford 

Printing done for fish cleaners 11358, W alter 
N Brunt co. 

- --. 1 Tom Watson’s magazine, 10c; 2,000 

eets Wax paper cut, $1.00; 3 doz No. 3 

Gillotts, 30c; | box giant niagara rig, 25e; 
1% doz cubs, Se 75e; Ibb nds, $1.5 3 doz 
sponge cu :2 jJar= ulopien paste, 75e; 
1,000 No 261 No 10 envelopes »%..¢; 1 she et 
card board. 5e; 1 inkstand. $2.50; 1 gro pen- 
cils, $4.5: 4 1b No Wand No Is bands. $2.50; 
1 Harper's Weekly. lc; Mc lure’s, 10c; Ev- 
ery bod y’s, 15e; Century, 35c; | l2-in rubber 
ruler, 3%; 1 doz letter head pads, $1; ldater, 
50c: | doz. pencils 33; &5 boxes, $33; ltw 
ribbon, 7c; Law Reporter co 

100 carbon, $2.75; 2 rms No 4 legal paper, 
$1.35; 2 boxes carbon, $ 50; | doz ribbon, $5; 
Smith Premier typewriter co. 

ak —1~_pamnenneoeneeee labels, Globe Print- 
_ yt ee 

Organizing expenses: M. Grant Hamilton, 
$100; Mauricio Anes, 3; P J. MeGuire, $10; 
Henry M Walker, $# 

Stamps received and used, F rank Morrison, 
secy. 

Postage on AM FED, PO dept... neangs 

Soap, 25c; inkwelis, $1; ky, 23e; “hauling, 
$1.75; newspapers and maguzines, $1.22; 
postage due, s7c: fee, m o,8c; ex press, $1. lu: 
car tickets, $7: J W Lowe. . 

Hauling Am FED, J W Lowe .... 

mepenen, om to Knoxville and return, 
Geo arris ‘iepeieneaiitaineitinasicciginaieestaiatinniasileatbiiiedin 
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29. Organizing expenses, Cornelius Ford 

Expenses as fraternal delegate to Great 
Britain and return, James 

Expenses as fraternal delegate to Great 
Britain and return, John A Moffitt 

2yrssub to Amer acad of political and so- 
cial science, Stuart Wood, treas 

Sub to Evening Star, April 1 to July 1,C C 
Wilkison .... 

One month’s salary, Samuel Gompers, pres 

One month’s salary, Frank Morrison, sec. 


$12,497 09 
RECAPITULATION. 
Balance on hand July 1, 1906........... 
Receipts for month of July... 


STII sich ssiesiiastlenabiinneiditeieieie a 
Expenses for month of July... 


100,347 53 


~~ 7,130 40 
93,217 18 


Balance on hand August 1, 1905 


General Fund 
Defense fund 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 





BUY THE BEST— 
The Hings of ALL Polishes 


FOR HOTELS, BAR FIXTURES, ETC. 


Hatt’s Piano and Furniture Polishes and Cleaners make 
old furniture look like new and prevent new furniture 
from looking like old. Hatt’s Special King for repair 
work. Twenty years in use by leading manufacturers 
throughout the United States. Ask your dealers. Sam- 
ple order, one dozen $1.50, prepaid. One gallon, $1.50 pre- 
paid. Local agents wanted. 

CHAS. E. HATT, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HUNTER WHISKEY 


has challenged the markets of 
the world to show a better whis- 
key thanitself in maturity, purity, 
quality, flavor. As none better 
is shown it remains the best. 


: 





i i i i t,t, tn, i, an, a, A 


Sold atall first-class cafes and: by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


Ae CAAA BABEL tte tll le 





Lawyers’ Title and Guaranty Insurance Co. 


412 FIFTH ST. N. W. 
(Century Building), WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Examines and Insures Tities 
Conveyancing in all its Branches 


GEO. M. EMMERICH, ERNEST L. SCHMIDT, 


J. A. MAEDEL, 
Treasurer Secretary 


President 





| Imperial Furniture Polish msxsctaser* 





. Used by the best 
furn! ure factories. A booklet, “How to Care for 
ure,” free with each order. Send 25 cts. for 


ae DULLINE COMPANY, 
576 N. Prospect St., Grand Kapids, Mich. 














Learn Telegraphy and R. R. Accounting. 


100 PER MONTH SALARY assured our 
gna L ~ ~1 bond. aoe MUA pay us until you have 
a position. Largest system of telegraph schools in 
America. Endorsed by all railway officials. Operaters 
Always in Demand. Ladies also admitted. Write fr cata- 
logue. MORSE SCHOOL OF IELEGRAPHY. Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Atlanta, Ga.; La Crosse, Wis.: Texarkana, 
Tex.; San Francisco, Cal. 





SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 








Se 


No. 5, $35.00 No. 7, $50.00 





THE 


Blickensderfer Typewriter 


The Blickensderfer is a standard machine that will do as 
much work in a neater and better manner than any machine 
on the market. 

A Few Features. 
ting it has no equal. 
Writing, Perfect and Permanent Alignment. 
Portable and Durable. 


The Blickensderfer Manufacturing Co. 
No. 644 Atlantic Street, 


For Manifolding and Stencil Cut- 
Has interchangeable Type, Visible 
Is Simple, 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


Stamford, Conn. 
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RHEUMATISM 


CURED. 
ON APPROVAL 
New External Remedy so Successful 
That the Makers are Willing to 
Wait for their Pay Until 
the Work is Done. 


SEND YOUR NAM TODAY. 


We want to send—tree to try—to every rheumatic 
sufferer in the land, a pair of Magic Foot Drafts, 
the great Michigan external cure for rheumatism of 
every kind no matter where located or how severe. 
Send us your name today. The Drafts will come pre- 
paid by return mail. If you are satisfied with the relief 
they bring you, then you can send us One Dollar. If 
not, they cost you nothing. This is the only way we 
sell the Drafts. Nobody pays until satisfied, and you 
can see that we couldn’t afford to make such an offer 
if the Drafts didn’t cure, and cure to stay cured. 

pases / The Drafts are worn as 

illustrated, and cure by ab- 

sorbing acid im purities 

from the blood through 

) the pores of the tender foot 

soles, and also acting on the important nerve centers 

there. We will gladly show any one who calls the 

thousands of testimonial letters we have received 

from cured chronic cases in all parts of the world. 

Our free booklet (in colors) on Rheumatism contains 

a number of these testimonials, with photographs. 

Write today to the Magic Foot Draft Co., 536A, Oliver 

Bldg., Jackson, Mich., for a trial pair of Drafts on 
approval and our free book Doit now. 


RALPH D. EARLE, Jr. 


Civil Engineer and Contractor 
No. 1 Exchange Place 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





Telephone 242 





Lansing Foundry Company, 
MANUPACTURERS OF 
GRAY IRON CASTINGS 
Wood and Meta! Patterns. 
LANSING, MICH. 





WHEN LOOKING FOR 
UNION MADE GOODS with Union Labels 


FOR LABOR DAY 


WEAR 


See that a Union Label Belt is part of your uniform. 
Factory No. 39. 


THE CHICAGO CHATELAINE BAG CO. 


63 East Washington Street, 
i: the Only Union Label Belt Factory in Chicago. 





SIPE’S JAPAN OIL 








Painting, Staining and Graining 
is Superior to Linseed Oil and Dryers. 
For Durability and Finish 
is Unequalled. 


For further information, address 


JAMES B.SIPE & CoO. 


400 Federal Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 














Interlocking Rubber Tiling 


Is noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, and 
thoroughly sanitary, more durable than stone 
or earthen tiles, elegant in appearance, manu- 
facturedin a carefully selected variety of colors. 
Endorsed by the best architects and engineers. 
A perfect floor for business offices, banking 
rooms, court rooms, vestibules, halls, billiard 
rooms, smoking rooms, cafes, libraries, 
churches, hospitals, hotels, bath rooms, 
kitchens, etc. 

Samples, estimates, and special designs fur- 
nished upon application. 


Beware of infringers. Patented. 
Manufactured solely by 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING Co., Ltd., 
91 and 93 Chambers St., New York. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


WARNING TO ADVERTISERS! 


Protect yourselves from being defrauced. 


READ THE FOLLOWING 


Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


At Scranton, Pa., on December 14, !90l, 


In reference to 
DECEPTIVE, PUBLICATIONS. 


A number of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American Federation 
of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the interests of our 
fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. During the year we 
have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertisements are received is 
our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ; and we have also endeavored to influence 
a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction indicated. In this 

icular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to report to you. How- 
ever, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be helpful in eliminating 
this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations : 

First—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
book claiming that such book or any other publicetion is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Second—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

Third—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

Fourth—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in the 
courts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories or other publications in which the name o! 
the American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Fifth— That it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 15 the official monthly maga- 
sine of the American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements are received 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 





Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organ 
ized labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors hav: 
. victimized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shamefv 
fashion, and your committee heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executiv: 
Council — the subject. We emphatically agree with the suggestions offere 
as a remedy and recommend their adoption. Asan additional means to this en 
we would recommend that there be published in a conspicuous place in eac! 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the effect that the America: 
= of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any souvenir publication o 
any kind. 
Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, Decembe 


14, 1901. 
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HUTHER BROS. 
PATENT DADO HEAD 


Patent Groover or Dado Head 
The Groovers are arranged in Sets as follows: 


.... cuts to % by \ inches 
cuts , to 54 by \& inches 
cuts 4 to %4 by 7; inches 
cuts \, tol by , inches 
cuts \, to 1'¢ by yy inches 
cuts 4, to2 by x, inches 


No. 2 Set. 
No. 3 Set... 
No. 4 Set.. 
No. 5 Set.. 
No. 6 Set 


GERA MILLS 


PASSAIC 


NEW JERSEY 


80 and 82 Leonard St., N. Y. C. 





The Hall 
Signal Company 


* 


see GENERAL OFFICES 

25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
WESTERN OFFICE 

1423 MONADNOCK, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








LONDON—28 Victoria St., Westminster, S. W. 
BRUSSELS—25 Rue d’Edinburgh, Belgium 
PARIS—20 Rue Lafayette 


ss THE McDANIEL 
Steam Trap 


Discharges continuously 
and never blows steam. 


Made Extra Heavy for 
” 4 High Pressure. 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


Reducing Valves, Exhaust Pipe Heads, Separators for 
Live and Exhaust Steam, Blow Off Valves, Relief 
Valves, Ejectors, Etc. , Send for Catalogue 


Watson & McDaniel Company 
146 N. Seventh Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








G. W. VOELKER & CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


TEXTILE. MACHINERY 


Voelker Improved Rotary Cloth Press 
65 Union Street 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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Cylinders and Dandy Rolls Made, Covered, 
and Repaired. Cylinders Covered 
at Mills if Desired 


Globe 
Wire Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High-Grade 
Fourdriner Wires 


CYLINDER AND 
WASHER WIRES, ETC. 


William St. and Davis Ave. Harrison, New Jersey 


American 
Engine Company 


+ 


American Ball Engines 


AND 


Electrical Machinery 





+ 


BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


FRANK H. BALL 
Vice-President and General Manager 


New York Office, 95 Liberty Street 





Knife Switches 
Panel Boards 
Switch Boards 
Pe Steel 
Outlet 


and 


Switch 
Boxes 


The “ERICKSON” and “MONITOR” 
CONDUIT BUSHINGS 


Sole Manufacturers 
and Patentees 


THE BOSSERT ELECTRICAL 
CONSTRUCTION CoO. 





UTICA, N. Y. 


American 


District Steam Co. 
LOCHPORT, N. Y. 
w 
PIONEER IN UNDERGROUND 
Central Station 


Steam Heating 


Twenty-Five Years in the Business. 
Three Hundred Plants Con- 
structed in various parts 
of the country 


Manufacture Steam Heating Devices 


Also Steam Pipe Casing, Wooden Water 
Pipe, and Construct Heating Plants 
and Water Systems 
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Established 1863 Incorporated 1893 


W. Warren Thread Works 


Makers of High-Grade 


Spool Cotton 





And Threads of Every Descrip- 
tion for Manufacturers 


si 


Westfield, Mass., U.S.A. 











LUZERNE 
KNITTING MILLS 


PITTSTON, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


== High-Grade== 
Knitted Underwear 


In Men’s, Women’s, and Children’s 
Flat Goods 


Also Men’s, Women’s, and Chil- 
dren’s Ribbed Underwear in Two- 
Piece Garments and Men’s and 
Women’s Ribbed Union Suits. 





JOHN F. ALLEN 


Established 1872 


Manufacturer of 





Portable Pneumatic 
Riveting Machines 


Compression Riveters 


370-372 Gerard Avenue, 
New York. 








Why Usea 
Non-Return Steam Trap? 


It simply allows the water to escape 
to the atmosphere, or to a tank to 
be returned with a pump to the boiler. 
All this can be done with the Albany 
Return Trap, without the aid of a 
pump, and at the same time effect 
a saving of fully one-fourth of the 
heat units. It has been doing this 
for the past 35 years. 


Albany 
Steam 
Trap Co. 


Albany, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1870 
FREDERICK TOWNSEND. Pres. JAMES H. BLESSING, Gen. Mgr. 





“Class A” Retura Trap 
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The GREAT 


® BURNHAM 
STEAM 
PUMPS 


Will Not Short Stroke 
ekortS trohS toN iW 
(Either Way) 


Deep Well) Engine 
Boiler Feed, Tank or Light Service, 
Air Compressors, Air and Circulating, 
Hydraulic, Compound Plunger, 
Automatic Feed Pump and Receiver, Etc. 
Pumps for all services 
(Direct Steam, Belt and Electric Driven.) 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


UNION STEAM PUMP COMPANY 


58 MADISON STREET, SOUTH 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH., U.S. A. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 





W. S. Nortn, Pres. and Treas. W. H. Boyer, Secy. 


Union 
Sbecial Machine 
Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ELASTIC STITCH SEWING 
MACHINES 


FOR ALL KINDS OF MANUFACTURING PURPOSES 
e2e 


Factory, Michigan, Franklin, and Kinzie Sts. 
Office, 75 Kinzie St. 


CHICAGO 
General Eastern Office, 47 Leonard St., NEW YORK 


96 South St., Boston 228 Market St., PHILADELPHIA 
12 Church St., Amsterpam, N. Y. 


Local and Long Distance 
Telephone 1019 Franklin 


Cable Address 
**Union New York” 











Standard 
Mill Supply Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
DEALERS IN 


GENERAL 
MILL 
SUPPLIES 


yA 


39 EXCHANGE PLACE 
PROVIDENCE, R. lI. 











THE 
C. PARDEE 


WORKS 


emis 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 
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| RHODE ISLAND PERKINS HORSE SHOE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Perkins’ Pattern Horse and Mule Shoes 
A N D TOE ir eee 


PROVIDENCE RHODE ISLAND 











CORRIGAN, McKINNEY & CO. 


716-719 PERRY PAYNE. BUILDING 


Iron Ores and Pig lron 


JAMES CORRIGAN 


STEVENSON BURKE CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PRICE McKINNEY 








TWIST DRILLS weg um Drill SOCKETS 
REAMERS | CUTTERS 
TAPS OSS... BITS, &. 


Established 1874 
Incorporated 1904 


The Cleveland Twist DrillCo. 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SS 








BURDEN IRON CHAIN 


AMERICAN CHAIN CABLE WORKS 


Established i865 
CABLE, DREDGE, QUARRY, SHIPPING, CRANE aND RAFTING 
CHAINS 


Our Dredge and Crane Chains are made of Iron Rolled Specially for that purpose. We make all 
our best chain from Burden’s Iron, either their H. B. & S. Iron (B B Chain) or Burden’s Best Best Jron 
(B BB Chain). Send for Price List. 


THE J. B. CARR COMPANY, Manufacturers, TROY, NEW YORK 
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THE McWHINNIE WHEELBARROW WORKS 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in Railroad, Coal, Garden, Mining, Stone, Bric 
Stave, and Mortar Wheelbarrows. Also Steel Tray and Steel Wheel 
Wood Frame and Steel Tubular Barrows for all purposes. 


THOMAS McWHINNIE - 


PROPRIETOR 





MILLER 
PRESS AND MACHINE 
COMPANY 


ROTARY 
PRESS MANUFACTURERS 


Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


WALTER KORTEN, Manager 


NEWARK MARBLECO. 


SUCCESSORS TO HUNT BROS. 


All Kinds of Building and Church Work 
Marble and Slate Plumbing Work 
Tile Floors and Wainscoting 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 
48 and 50 ORANGE STREET 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Telephone 3159 





THOMAS H. MCCANN 


AND 


RICHARD BEYER 
CIVIL ENGINEERS 


Second National Bank Building 


Telephone 180 Hob HOBOKEN, N. J. 


POWELL’S PATENT END SQUIBS 


(Union Made. Union Stamp on Every Box.) 
Improved Safety Rocket No. i 
Improved Safety Gas No. 2 
A part of the Match is within the Squib; also with 


Patent End. No seal to cut off. To be used as they are 
in the box. Patentee and Manufacturer 


JOHN R. POWELL, 


PLYMOUTH - - PENNSYLVANIA 





E. S. McLAIN & SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRE BRICK 


Park Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 





JAMES R. SAYRE, Jr. JAMES S. HIGBIE 


JAMES R. SAYRE, Jr. & C0. 


BOTH TELEPHONES No. 686. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Building Brick, Fine Pressed, Ornamental, and Enam 
eled Fire Brick, Hollow Brick, Tiles, Slabs, Blocks, 
etc.; also Lime, Plaster, and Cement. 
DEALERS IN THE BEST QUALITY 
LEHIGH COAL, Prepared Expressly for Family Use 
BITUMINOUS COAL at Lowest Prices for 
Steam and Blacksmithing Use. 
First Wharf Below Centre Street Depot, 
NEWARK. N. J. 
4@- Orders by Mail and Telephone Promptly Filled-@a 





OFFICE FURNITURE, ROLL TOP DESKS, FLAT TOP DESKS, and TYPEWRITER CABINETS 
THE QUIGLEY FURNITURE CO. 


Catalogue on Application 


WHITESBORO, N. Y 
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IN UNION THERE IS STRENGTH 


m™ If you will notice the construction of this 
Vheelbarrow Tray, you will see that it is 
composed of a number of parts firmly 
united with steel rods; they are bolted 
together in such a way that they can not 
split or pull apart. It is the strongest wheel- 
barrow tray now upon the market. 


Buy Wheelbarrows Made by Us. 
Call for the Empire or Majestic Wheelbar- 
Sa SS row—they are made with these trays. 
nn eee eee ee Kindly mention this paper. 


MICHIGAN WHeeLBARROW & TRUCK COMPANY, Saginaw, Michigan 








NORWOOD 
ENGINEERING 
OIL WELL COMPANY 





SUPPLY COMPANY 
Be RCRA RNS PAPER MILL 


Pittsburg, Pennsylvania EQUIPMENTS 


Florence, Mass. 























THE S. M. JONES COMPANY 
Successors to THE ACME SUCKER ROD COMPANY 


Acme and Rathbun Gas and Gasoline Engines, Acme Iron Frame Geared Pumping 
Powers, Acme Iron Sucker and Surface Rods, Jones and Hammond Patent 
Straight Line Pumping Jack, Drilling and Fishing Tools, and 
All Up-to-Date Oil Well Appliances 

~— gun taeet Aeeeee ai LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE OFFICES 
Bell, Main 1341 - Home 1341 600 to 620 Segur Avenue 


Infirmary Road 
TOLEDO, OHIO, VU. S. A. 
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The Union Stove 
Works 


Manufacturers of 


RANGES, STOVES, 
FURNACES, 
BE. 


Warerooms: 


70 Beekmanand 66 and 68 
Gold Sts., New York, U.S.A. 


Foundries, PEEKSKILL. 





GAS RANGE 


with baking and broiling ovens, 
four top burners and simmering 
burner, swing doors. Guaranteed 
to do satisfactory work. Only 
$12.00. Price includes connections 
ready for use along the line of our 
mains. Ranges sold $2 down and 
$1 per month. 


INDEPENDENT WATER HEATER $7. 


Consumers Gas 


Company 
16 North Fifth Street, 
READING, PA 


OPEN EVENINGS. 

















The Best Kitchen 
Cook Stove is the 


Penn Esther 


FOR SALE BY 
All Leading Stove Dealers 


MADE BY 


Mt. Penn Stove Works, 


' Office and Foundry, 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia Store, 111 and 13 North 
Second Street. 
New York Store, 118 Beekman Street. 


Telephone: 215 Cortlandt Established 1858 


THE ROEBUCK 


Weather Strip and Wire Screen Co. 














172 Fulton St. 
New York, N.Y. 
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CHAS. MILLAR & SON COMPANY 
UTICA, NEW YORK 
SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Cast Iron Pipe and Specials for Water and Gas 


UTICA PIPE FOUNDRY CO. 


Also Soil Pipe of Superior Quality, Lead Pipe, Solider, Flanged Pipe, Hydrants, Valves, Plumbers’ and 
Tinners’ Supplies, Mill Supplies. Eastern Agency ANRON VITRIFIED SEWER PIPE 


THE EDWARD FORD PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Polished Plate Glass 


Works at Rossford ROSSFORD, OHIO 


GILBERT & BARKER MANUFACTURING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD GAS MACHINE. 


“Pure Spirits’ Gasolene 


Gas Stoves and Ranges for Cooking and Heating 
Pipe Fittings and Valves for Gas, Steam, and Water 














Railroad, Mill, and Factory Supplies 
82 John Street, Borough of Manhattan, NEW YORK 


Factory, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Our panes HIGH SPEED, HOT FORGED DRILLS 





NEW PROCESS TWIST DRILL CO. 
TAUNTON, - = - MASS., U. S. A. 
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The Wehrle Company 


Manufacturers of 


STOVES AND RANGES 


NEWARK w 











MAKE LACING AND UNLACING 
LADIES SHOES THE SAME EASY PROCESS | 
THAT MEN HAVE HERETOFORE MONOPOLIZED | 
YOUR DEALER WILL TELL YOU THE WHOLE STORY | 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 


205 LINCOLN ST.. BOSTON, 





m= THE HINNEAR 
Mf STAMPED STEEL 
79 CEILINGS 
: (Patented) 
Interlocking Slip Joint 
Adler’s Quad Joint and Stand- 
ard Full Edge 
Booklet or Illustrated Cata- 
logue upon request 


The Kinnear & Gager Company 
N Manufacturers 
Sy Ay ¢ Wh. ~« mr Columbus, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Boston: No. 125 Broad Street. 
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FRANK EDGE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Band and Scroll Saws 
Bevel Back Band Saws and 
Machinery 
31 and 33 S. FRONT STREET 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


: + Say 
easel 
Re awa 


& ; 
A 4 
eit < 





Bryant Electric Company 


MAKERS OF 


ELECTRICAL 
HARDWARE 


Catalogue on Request 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Lake Erie 
Asphalt Block Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


+ 


Home Phore E. 366 Bell Phone EB. 36 





Thos. W. Finucane Co. 


Successors to 


THOS. W. FINUCANE 
BUILDING CONTRACTORS 


INTERIOR FINISHING A SPECIALTY 
Telephone 433 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








3 Union Place 


HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
PAPER WAREHOUSE 


Nos. 32, 34 and 36 Bleecker Street 
NEW YORK 
5d 
Branch Warehouse, 20 Beekman Street 


ALL KINDS OF PAPER MADE TO ORDER 





C. A.GOLDSMITH 


Brass 
Founder 


42, 44, and 46 Cutler Street 


Telephone Call, 879 Newark NEWARK, N. J. 





LITCHFIELD BROS. 


NORTH VERNON, IND. 


LUMBER 


Car and Railroad Stock 


WM. E. LITCHFIELD, Selling Agent, Boston, Mass. 
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The Name STANLEY on a Tool is a 
Guarantee that it is The Best of its Kind. 


Kindly ask us to mail you Catalogue 
No. 34, just issued, showing our com- 
plete line, and also containing valuable 
technical tables useful to all mechanics 


STANLEY RULE AND LEVEL COMPANY 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN,., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED CARPENTERS’ TOOLS 











=THE= 
West Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company 


DEALERS IN 


LUMBER 


OF ALL KINDS 


SHINGLES, LATH, Etc., ETc. 


Manufacturers of Doors, Sash, Blinds, 
Mouldings. Turned Work, Packing 
Cases, and Concrete Build- 
ing Blocks’ 


OFFICE AND YARD: 
Cor. River and Hanover Sts., Plymouth, Pa. 
AMBROSE WEST, Proprietor. 








Richard Eccles Co. 


AUBURN, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FORGED IRON 
For Carriage and Wagon Makers 


ALSO 


Special Drop Forgings. 
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JOHN A 


Brickmason 


TIKINSON 


and Contractor 


405-406 Master Builders’ Exchange 


18-24 SOUTH SEVENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 








Hudson River 
Blue Stone 
Company 


k 


Rondout, New York 


CLEVELAND 
STONE 
CO. 


se 


Cleveland, Ohio 

















AMERICAN 


ALL DIAMETERS IN 10 FT. LENGTHS, 


me CONDUIT 


THREADED BOTH ENDS WITH COUPLINGS 


i ELBOWS MACHINE-MADE AND UNIFORM 
\ Non-Conducting. Acid and Rust-proof. Thorough Protection Inside and Outside 


HIGHEST GRADE ENAMEL MADE 


IT BENDS WITHOUT CRACKING OR BLISTERING 


| The American 


Conduit Mfg. Co. 


. Immediate Delivery 524 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURG, PA. All Sizes Carried in Stock 


= 
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Established 1827 


Charles C. Kellogg& 


Sons Company 


Wholesale and 
Retail 


LUMBER 
Planing Mill 


Fine Interior Trim and Veneered 
Work a Specialty 


Sash, Door, and Blind Manufacturers; Glass, 
Mantels, Cabinet Work, Mouldings, 
Scroll Sawing, Turning, &c. 


Office and Mills, Seneca Street 
Yards, Washington Street and Erie Canal 


BRANCH YARDS: 
UTICA, N. Y. 


Ilion, N. Y. 
Frankfort, N. Y. 


L. A. DICKINSON G. &. WAGGONER 


== THE = 
FREMONT 
LUMBER 
COMPANY 


FREMONT, OHIO 





EDMUND SANXAY, Treasurer 
S. V. MANEY, Superintendent 


H. G. HIGGINSON, President 
THOMAS H. MILLSPAUGH, Secretary 


The 
Higginson Mfg. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 
GRADES OF 


Calcined Plaster, Land Plaster, 
Terra Alba, Marble Dust, 
Marble Flour 


White Cement for Mortar, White Cement for 
Finishing, Prepared Mortar, Whiting 
of all Grades, and Paper 
Makers’ Supplies 


Newburgh, New York 





Geo. D. Emery 
Company 


Mahogany, Cedar 


and Veneers 


a 


1 to 41 Broadway 
CHELSEA, MASS., U. S. A. 
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THE BARNES 


DOORS, SASH 
AND BLINDS 





WEST END 








JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


OLDBURY 
ELECTRO- 
CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


f ieee 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





COCHRANE 


IMPORTERS OF 
CHEMICALS 





ALEXANDER COCHRANE, PRESIDENT 








WORKS AT 
EVERETT, MASSACHUSETTS 





MICHIGAN 
ALKALI COMPANY 


CHEMICAL 


MANUFACTURERS 








WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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Alexander Iron Work 


W. D. DUNNING AND 
BOOMER @ BOSCHERT 
PRESS COMPANY 


Syracuse, New York 


BRUNK MACHINE & FORGING CO. 


819-821 BROADWAY 
LORAIN, OHIO 


GENERAL REPAIR SHOP 


Machine and Forge Work 


Pipe Fitting and Supplies. Also Manufacturers of Oil 
Well Drilling and Fishing Tools 


Telephone Main 750 Night Telephone, Black 281 





J. E. DUTTON 
GRANITE 


ALL KINDS BUILDING AND 
MONUMENTAL WORK 
MILFORD PINK A SPECIALTY 
Telephone Connection 


42 East 23d Street NEW YORK CITY 





E. A. COMSTOCK G. A. BABCOCK 


EF. A. COMSTOCK & CO. 
Lumber 


1030 Main Street, East Rochester, N.Y. 





AMHERST 


STOVES and RANGES 
BEST ON EARTH 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Buffalo Cooperative Stove Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





William Bright 


Manufacturer of and Cealer in 
Carriages, Wagons, Sleighs, &c. 
Horseshoeing and Blacksmithing 


Engines, Boilers, and Machinery 
Bought, Sold, and Repaired 


SCRANTON, PA. 


1716-1718 North Main Av+nue 





Electrical 
Switches 


of Every Description 
iho aR 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


J. D. BRAYDEN 


Manufacturers’ Agent 
Passenger and Freigh’ 
ELEVATORS 


Electric, Hydraulic, Steam and Belt 
. Elevator Repairs a Specialty . . 


120 Cedar St. - . New Yor! 
Telephone, 5726 Cortlandt 
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| 




















| WM. KELLY, Pres. 


P. F. KELLY, Vice-Pres. 


D. J. McCOY, Sec. & Treas. 


The Brooklyn 
Alcatraz Asphalt 
Company 


Twelfth Street to Hamilton Avenue 
and Gowanus Canal 


Telephone Call, 900-901 South 
Office, 407 Hamilton Avenue 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


New Jersey 
Portland 
Cement Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High 
Grade 
Portland 
Cement 


ao 
PERTH AMBOY,N. J. 














| 


JULIAN KENNEDY 


Mechanical 
Enginecr 


PITTSBURG, PA. 











Alpha 
Portland Cement 


“The Best in the World 
FOR 


SIDEWALKS” 
ao 


Capacity, Two and a Half Million Barrels 
Annually. 














yg 


Works: ALPHA, NEW JERSEY 
AND 
MARTIN’S CREEK, PENNA. 
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Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


Wells Brothers Company 


OF NEW YORK 


Building Contractors 
160 Fifth Avenue 
New York 








4 
4 
4 





i 
— 7 








Simonds Quality || 


LJ 
TELEPHONE 53 BERGEN. 114 CULVER AVE. 


SCREENED. GRAVEL. 
TRINIDAD ASPHALT. 
I JT ROOFING FELT 
2 TRIMIOAD ASPHAC. 
o— HAT. ASPHALT ROOFING G2. 


Natural Asphalt Roofing 


no coal-tar is used. Materials con- 
taining coal-tar become dry and brit- 
tle under exposure to the weather, 


——— ee? while the oils in natural asphalt are 
% vg jf involatile. This partly accounts for 
WOE the satisfactoriness of our roofing, 
which has been on the market for 


——=Simonds—= years. 


Saws are the Best Stowell Manufacturing 
Note.—Any carpenter who will cut out this ad- 


vertisement and send same to us we will send FREE Company 


OF COST one of our souvenirs. 


SIMONDS MFG. CO. JERSEY CITY, - 
Fitchburg, = os ™ Mass. 
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YOUR BEST FRIENDS a rows TOOLS 


Gets Cn Ote) an ‘Morrie ; 
mY 
Trane OM @ mark 


No. 1 Nail Puller ON ALL MY GOODS 


Send in for Catalog 
CHAS. MORRILL, 277 Broadway, NEW YORK 











ee Se ca] eee 
} The Very Best Edge Tools Made in ‘iaieies } 


Aldine 
Grate & Mantel Co. 


THE FAMOUS OLD 


“D. R. Barton” Brand 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 

IN THE WORLD 
For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 


made in this country. : 


Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 





Celebrated Aldine Open 
Fire Place 


If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 
as we issue separate catalogues, and state where 
you Saw this “ad.” 


A cd Rent lt le ll i li ttt, thet tt 


Grates, High-Grade Wood Mantels. Jobbers 
of Tile for Facing, Floors, Vestibules, 
Bath Rooms, Etc. 


Mack & Co. 


Brown Race, 
es ¥. TRADE MARK 


: 
: 
t 
t 
t 
: 
t 
t 


ee 


ee Ee i i ee Ee, ae i a a a on a ae 





IF THE ARTICLE YOU MANUFACTURE 


Demands a Wire of Uniform Quality, then specify 


NATIONAL 


on your next requirements. We manufacture Wire, Wire Rope, and Woven Wire Fencing for 
nearly every purpose 
ry 2 ; Works, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
The National Wire Corporation, Ports, NEw E | cena 


Sates Offices: New York, Boston, DeKalb, Ill, Kansas City, Mo., and San Francisco 
Write for condensed catalogue with tables; a convenient pocket reference book 
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LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 3342-R r 
Benjamin E. Jarvis : 
Pattern Maker 


DESIGNING 
MECHANICAL DRAWING 
MODELS 


ll tn tt le te te et 


One Block from Market Street Depot 


KIRK ALLEY 


NEW JERSEY | 


ON ee ee oe ee 


NEWARK 


wr tliat tata 
] , 


SACKETT 
PLASTER BOARDS | 


A FIRE 
RESISTANT 


> 


"veers 


Superior to Wood or Metal 
Lath in the construction of 


Plastered Walls ana Ceilings 


Its use saves weeks of time in con- 
Struction, as the light finish required 
dries quickly. Warmer than Lath and 
cleaner in application. ‘Nailed directly 
to studding and finished with plaster. 
Walls and ceilings constructed with 
this plaster board are economical, 
light, durable, and will not fall. 


Send for Booklet and Sample 


Grand Rapids Plaster Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Pi Oem 4A OO £44 £4444444444 444444444 *DDDDBAAAAAAA 


| 
: 
} 
| 
: 
: 
: 


a I ewe wee 





THE RICARD 
BOILER AND ENGINE CO. 


JOSEPH N. RICARD 
President and Manager 


Boilers, Engines, Dynamos 
and Motors 


Passenger and Freight Elevators 
Foundry—Boiler Fronts, Grates, Kettles, 
Machinery Castings 


Local and Long Distance Telephones, 1063 
Office, 222-232 Cherry St. Toledo, Ohio 


Telephone 2156 Chelsea 


TULLIS & COMPANY 


CONTRACTING 
ENGINEERS 


Steam and Hot Water Heating 
Ventilating, Power Installa- 
tions, Pipe Work, Etc. 


534 West 22d Street NEW YORK 





TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., Ltd. 


33 Warren Street 


New York 


COW PLETE 


LAUNDRY EQUIPMENTS 


FOR 
Hospitals, Hotels, and Steam 
Laundries 


Send for Catalogue H. 





VICTOR SHAW 
RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


OF 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
Steel Spinning Travelers 
TWISTER TRAVELERS 
Either Steel or Bronze 


Office and Factory, 23 SABIN S:°. 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 
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The Produdts of the 


Hartman @ Fehrenbach Brewing Company 


COMPRISING THEIR CELEBRATED 


BEER, PORTER, ALE, AND BROWN STOUT 


Appeal to the foreign as well as the domestic taste, as is attested by the fact that 
they received the Silver Medal and Diploma at the recent Export Exposition, 
Philadelphia. Their famous Vienna Export is not surpassed for table and family 
use, while their Porter and Brown Stock are highly recommended by physicians 


BOTTLED EXcLUS.VELY BY THEMSELVES AT THE BREWERY 
Hartman @ Fehrenbach Brewing Co., Wilmington, Delaware, U. S. A. 








The Sign of the HENRY FINK’ 
Rest Ale E NK’S SONS 


Keystone 
Brewery 





Ales, Porter, and Extra 





Lager Beer 


Accept 
No Substitute HARRISBURG, PENN. 




















Ohfe Hellmann Brewing Co. 


LAGER BEER 
Ales and Porter 








WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
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Duffy’s Pure MaltWhisKey 


Medicine for all mankind; the stand- 
ard of purity and excellence for 
nearly half a century; an invaluable 
remedy for coughs, colds, indigestion, 
dyspepsia, malaria, “grippe,” con- 
sumption; an ideal tonic and stimu- 
lant for the aged. The only Whiskey 
recognized by the Government as a 
medicine; prescribed by thousands 
of physicians; used in numberless 
hospitals. 








Write for Free Medical Booklet. 


THE DUFFY MALT WHISKEY COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


























Home Food Company 


202-208 Lembeck Avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J. 





Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


Alpha Puddings 


Cheapest and Best 
Pudding Ever Sold 




















Desicated Cocoanut and Food 
Products 





Ask your Grocer for “The Alpha Brand.” | 
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THE IDEAL LAXATIVE CORDIAL 


Eagle Prune Tonic 


A Pure, Stimulating, Healthful Beverage, Con- 
taining all the well-known properties of Prunes 


(} EAGLE LIQUEUR DISTILLERIES 


RHEINSTROM BROS. 
CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 
P74 
EAGLE CREME DE MENTHE EAGLE VERMOUTH 
EAGLE ANGOSTURA BARK BITTERS 
EAGLE POPULAR COCKTAILS 


VICTOR MARASCHINO CHERRIES 
EAGLE GLACE CHERRIES 


4 
MADE IN AMERICA STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


EAG Le 











“The Pickl d ABSOLUTELY 
e Pickles an 

Table Condiments TH. E BES T 

prepared by - 

The Williams Bros. Co., 


Detroit, Mich., 
are the very best. 


Danii === Why, = 
4 ae . " = 
» 3 PsssiWeni += 

G a 


-~ 
wine, red 


For Sale by = es = 
the wholesale trade 


all over the Pearl Wedding Rye 


United States.” 





EXTRA SPECIAL 
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Perfect Breakfast JM 
PANSY FLOUR Jor} 


YSTALS, 


Health Cereals. 


Farwell & Rhines, WateNown, N. Y., U.S.A. 


CELERY PREPARATIONS 


+ 


The 
P.L. Abbey Co. 


MANUFACTURING 


PHARMACISTS 
+ 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 











CARNRICK’S 
Lacto-Preparata 


A pure milk infants’ food and 
perfect equivalent for 
mothers’ milk 


CARNRICK’S 


Soluble Food 


A milk and cereal food for infants, in- 
valids, and dyspeptics 


Zymocide 


A colorless, non-poisonous liquid 
antiseptic 


Reed & Carnrick 


42 to 46 Germania Ave. 
Jersey City, N. J. 








Alk GROCERS 


SELL 


BREAD 


THAN ANY OTHER FLOUR 
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a . 
BRADDOCK 


MARYLAND 
RYE 


SOLD BY 
ALL DEALERS 


The Jas, Clark Distilling Co. 


D. P. McCARTHY, Mcr 


610 Penn. Ave. N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 








A. oui 


The Donoghue | 
Importing Company 





Tl 


I — IJ) 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


WINES, LIQUORS 


AND 


CORDIALS 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 





IL ————— 
= 


—— a) 


Inglenook Vineyard 


Napa County, California 


- mam staezr, et. Rochester, N.Y. 


Lager Beer 
Ale, Porter 


RIVERSIDE PARK 
WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


if Your 
y Work is Hard 


—either mentally or physically—don’t diet 

ques or stifle the natural craving of 
system for a stamina-producing force. 

Give nature what it demands and strength 

to resist the wear will be forthcoming. 


Evans 
Ale, 


s by reason of its ingredients, a pur 
J some, natural, ee an 


sustaining roduct, rendering the 
most valuable assistance to the body 
where most required. Nature’s tonic 
for weary hands and heads. 


EVERY DEALER EVERYWHERE. 
Brewed for past 118 years awe 
Cc. H. Evans & 
Hudson, N. po 
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H.C. HEMINGWAY & CO. 


SVYVRACUSE, N. Y. 

PRESERVERS OF 

HIGH-GRADE FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
AUBURN, GLEN, AND ALPINE BRANDS 

None Better on the Market 

























ONEIDA BREWING CO. AUGUST OSSNER 


ESTABLISHED 1832 Hand and Steam Cooper 
MANUFACTURER OF 


FINE ALES 
ANDPORTER | Mcinetrinmancn nat 


FACTORY 


Corner Court and State Streets 25 and 27 Lillie Street 
UTICA, N. Y. Residence, 21 Lillie St. NEWARK,N. J. 



















JOHN J. SHEA 


Successor to JOHN SHEA 


Wholesale Butcher in Mutton, Lamb, and Veal 


644 to 648 WEST THIRTY-NINTH ST., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK Chas. Roesch & Sons Co. 
DOCK COM PA NY SLAUGHTERERS OF 
Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, 
























Docks, Warehouses, Lambs, and Calves 
Terminals, PACKERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 

canal Sepeenene, HAMS, BACON, TONGUES. LARD 
Bonded and Free Stores, SAUSAGE. AND ALL PURE 
Covered and Open Piers FOOD PRODUCTS 

on the 






B kK] W f ABATTOIR 
rooklyn Wateriront. WEST PHILADELPHIA STOCK YARDS 


SR GRR in 
PACKING HOUSE 














a 839-841-843 NORTH AMERICAN STREE! 
eee Gi REFRIGERATORS AND MARKET 
m : 834-836-838 NORTH SECOND STREET 
Brooklyn Office 
MONTAGUE STREET, Cor. Furman S. W. Corner Ninth and Poplar Sts. 












and Atlantic City, N. J. 





Telephone, 2902 Main 
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Fredonia Preserving 
Company 


Geneva Preserving Co. 
Geneva, New York 


Packers and Manufacturers of 


PACKERS OF 
FANCY CANNED 


FRUITS AND 


| 

| VEGETABLE AND 
VEGETABLES 

a | 


| 

| 

| FRUIT PRODUCTS 
FREDONIA, CHAUTAUQUA 
! 

| 
pes 


== HIGH GRADE== 
* 
| 


These Are Our Brands: COUNTY, NEW YORK 


THISTLE LAKE VIEW 
AURORA WHITE DAISY 
SENECA ARROW HEAD 
LOTUS HALCYON 


Our Goods are Sold Under the Following 
Brands or Trademarks: 
‘“‘BRIDAL BELL” “BUTTER-NUT” 
““WILBERT ” “FREDONIA BEAUTY” 


We guarantee them to be at least equal to 
anything of the Kind on the market 
and superior to most. 


Always call for -y Se you will 
get the Be 


 peeceneeenemat 


COMPANY, 


agcyegyeg 


Canned Fruits, Vegetables, and Meats. 
Blue Label Ketchup and Soups. 
Jams, Jellies, and Preserves. 
Table Delicacies. 


1 
i PRESERVERS 
PII 
| 


| 
al 
a 
| CURTICE BROTHERS | 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
«| 


| ROCHESTER, - - 


mumarentierereennsenall ie cee 
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DAUFER & COMPANY 


Lager Beer 
and Porter 
BREWERS 


Allentown Pennsylvania 


Geo. W. SLADE E. B. Lake B. S. C. Girrorp 


Allen, Slade & Co. 


Wholesale Grocers 


and 


Commission Merchants 


Bedford Street, Second Street & Market Square 
Fali River, Mass. 


Coffee Roasters and Spice Grinders 





Peoples Cigar Factory 


B. Feifer & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Fine Cigars 


427-429 East 76th Street 
NEW YORK 


Best Union-Made Sc. Cigar in the 
United States 





Koch Brewing Co. 
BREWERS AND BOTTLERS OF 


“Old Style’’ and ‘Fine Pale’’ 


Lager Beers 


Williamsport Pennsylvania 





Jutius MOESCHLIN AUGUST MOESCHLIN 


Cold Spring Brewery 
Sunbury, Pa. 
J. & A. MOESCHLIN, Proprietors 


BREWERS AND BOTTLERS OF 


LAGER BEER, ALE AND PORTER 
SPECIALTIES: 
Shikellimy, Dark Stock Lager, Light 


Bell and Shamokin Valley Telephone Connections 





Arbogast & Bastian Company 


Wholesale 
Slaughterers 


Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, and Calves 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Strictly Pure Lard and Fine Sausages 


Allentown Pennsylvania 


T. BRIGGS & CO. 


BREWERS AND BOTTLERS OF 


Lager Beer 
and Ale 


NEW YORK 





ELMIRA 





OPEN ER—For Smoking Only 


PUT UP BY 


Thomas Cullivan, 610 Turtle Street 


CULLIVAN’S FIRESIDE 
For Chewing and Smoking 


Take No Other But Clean 
FIRESIDE 


PUT UP BY 


THOMAS CULLIVAN 
1209 First North Street, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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SMOKE 


Peter 
Schuyler 
Cigars 





G.W. VAN SLYKE & HORTON 


MAKERS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


B. PAYN’S SONS TOBACCO CO. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


UNION MADE 
TOBACCO 


te SF AND SS 


CIGARS 


WE MAKE THE WELL-KNOWN 


B. & M. Cigars and B. & M. Tobacco 
Spanish Mixed Tobacco 
Cross Pipe Tobacco 
Old Dad Tobacco 


AND MANY OTHER BRANDS 
ALL THE PRODUCTS OF 


UNION LABOR 











PHYSICIANS ENDORSE 


WEST END 
ALES AND LAGER 


because of their strengthening 
qualities and unequaled purity. 
They stimulate the appetite—are 
delicious. 

Ask for West End—always. 


oe 


West End Brewing Co. 
UTICA, NEW YORK 


THE WEIDEMAN CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Wholesale Grocers 
Water and Mandrake Sts. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


DIRECTORS. 
J. C. WEIDEMAN E. J. SILLER 
CHRISTIAN NARTEN HENRY W. WEIDEMAN 


GEO. W. BARNES 














STEINHARDT BROS. 2 CO. 


Importers, Distillers and 
Blenders of 


Fine Whiskeys 


Ninth Avenue and Thirteenth St. 
NEW YORK 


ROXBURY (Maryland Rye) 
LAFAYETTE CLUB (Kentucky) 
HILLSIDE (Pennsylvania Rye) 
COLONIAL DISTILLERY CO. 
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‘‘Face value”’ is 
what you value 
your face at. If 
rightly, you use 


Williams’ 


Shaving Soap. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Tablets 
sold everywhere. Free trial sample for 
2-cent stamp to pay postage. Write for 
booklet, «« How to Shave.’’ 

The J. B. Williams Co., 
Glastonbury, Conn, 





Bernheimer 2 Schwartz 
Pilsener Brewing Co. 
er, es 


PURITY ==> 


— 
TRACE MARK 


Brewers of 


Pilsener, Export Pilsener and 
Wurzburger Beers, Ales 
and Porter 


127TH TO 129TH STREET AND 
AMSTERDAM AVENUE,NEW YORK 








/  BEUTEL | 
PICKLING AND CANNING CO. ; 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PICKLES 
SALT-VINEGAR OR GLASS 


Canned Goods, Catsup, Sweet Cider, Cider Vinegar, Etc. 
West Bay City, Mich. 





Write us for booklet. 
Let us quote you our different lines, 
Our Goods Should be on Sale Everywhere. 
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ETOBACCOCO, |. 


DETROIT. MICH. 


> 


L 
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The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 





SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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THIS iS THE LABEL 


OF THE 


Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America 











Demand this Label on Custom-Made Clothing 
and thereby be assured that the garment on which it appears was 


made under Union conditions and not in a sweat shop. 


Headquarters, JOHN B. LENNON, 
Bloomington, IIl. General Secretary. 














When in Line on Labor Day 


; \ ) 
e BUY 
V b ‘wi 
be sure to have hye tone gy inside of nN 
your Leather s. 
== (ase IIRID 


10 North Foor Seas ST-LOUI MO. La Maqallay 














STARUNION OVERALL 


Yow, 


STARUNION 


Lee 
H. R. Stoepel, Maker, Detroit, Mich. 


Send for circulars if not on sale in your city. 
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Y/ 
LINEN COLLARS 
and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen” 
ARE YOURS? 





ALEWINS.SON 


MANUFACTURERS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
RETURN TO DEALER 4c your DEALER FOR 


IF SEAMS RIP OR 
MARKET BRAND 
BUTTONS COME OFF DONT TAKE 


“¥° “JUST AS GOOD” 











UNITED CLOTH HAT AND 
CAP MAKERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


MAIN OFFICE, 66-68 CAST FOURTH STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


| Loose 
labels 


in the 
hands of 


storekeep- 
ers are 
counter- 
feits. 


Imitation 
Labels. 


The only genuine Label indorsed by American 
Federation of Labor and Organized 


Labor in general. 











Your Label—Advertise it. Our 
Advertising Novelties 
Will Do It. 


There is no way whereby you can do it so effectively 
and cheaply as by the judicious use of our celluloid and 
metal advertising novelties. Try it and prove it for your- 
selves the same as many of the ye and up-to 
date labor organizations throughout the country are 
now successfully doing. 


BADGES—BANNERS—BUTTONS 


For All Purposes. 
All our goods are Union-Made. Samples and full infor- 
mation sent free upon request. 


THE WHITEHEAD 2 HOAG CO., 
Newark, N. J. 








When purchasing your Underwear for Man, 
Woman, or Child, do not fail to ask for the 


Norfolk and New Brunswick 
Hosiery Co.’s 
CELEBRATED GOODS 


For sale by all first-class dealers 
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STARUNION OVERALL 


You Buy the Starunion 
You Buy the Best 


we nena w%e nVe n%e n%a nVe nYa nVa n%e n¥e Ve wa wa wTe wVe wTa nTa we we nV oTa wa ne nTe nTe wVe wa BVe pVa nVa BYe BVe BTe Bre BTe Ove ve OTe 














Engineer-Mechanic Grade Highest Railroad Grade 


wYanVanYanTe wlan Ve se ne nTane Va nVe wVa nVa ove nie eVa ta ntanva wVe wie na nTa wre pve ove wre pra nve 


H. R. STOEPEL, Maker, Detroit, Mich. 


Send for Circulars if Not on Sale in Your City. 
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R. & H. SIMON 
Silk a 
Manufacturers 


H UNION HILL, NEW JERSEY WAREROOMS: 
Easton, Pennsylvania 63 GREENE ST., NEW YORK 


Soi jalca ica ic alc aio joic eisai aloe icjals [ele ald alc ai ak falc ais jac falc ole ele eigjaiciciai>) 





ibe cho ef eho fo fo obo af cho cf ao ef fo fo fo ef ef fo eo fo fo fo afr efo ef fo ef cho ef <i> 


IVAN FRANK & 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLOTHING 


FOR CHILDREN, BOYS, AND 
YOUNG MEN 


4. 


783 and 785 Broadway 
New York 


FRESE PPEPSP ET PPPSEPPPP PHPP HS PF 


bbbdbeddosedsesaerseddersoosor, 


eas * 


No Name 
Hat Manufacturing 
Company 


th sho eho fo cho ef cho eo eho ef fo efo cho eo ef ef ef fo 28 


FINE FELT 
HAT MAKERS 


ORANGE 
NEW JERSEY 


New York Salesroom, 11 Waverly Place 


sh sh eh eb sho cho eh cho fo oho eho efosfo fo eho eho eho eho eho eho fo cfoefo fo fo fo oo ef fo cho ch eho eho cho efo efoefo cho of 2 


SAN FRANCISCO: CHICAGO : 
738 Mission Street. Medinah Building. 


PEEDEPSPPPPP EF FE PPPS PSPS SEPPPPPPPHHHHPHHSFPHPHH 
ae PPSSPES HHS HPHP 
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R. & H. SIMON 4 
Silk 
Manufacturers 


Union Hill, New Jersey WAREROOMS: : 
EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA 63 GREENE ST., NEW YOR! a 
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THE PETERSBURG SILK MILL 


SCRANTON, PA. 


CONTOOCOOK MILLS CoO. WA L LA ce H '; 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
















INDIGO BLUE RIBBED 


Underwear ana Hosiery = uperior 
FOR MEN Laundry 


104-106 CHAUNCY STREET 
BOSTON 







THE BEST! THAT’S ALL 

















THE GOLDSMITH WEAR 


Joseph, Feiss Company 
aman Corliss 


Clothcraft Clothes Coon 
CLEVELAND, OWIO A { 


C/ B CORSETS |Cojiars & Cuffs 


AT x 
LEADING RETAILERS 
ON SALE AT 


Strouse, Adler & Co. | LEADING HABERDASHERS 























ED. L. WELLS, Pres. D. L. DAVIES, Secy. and Treas. JOHN H. BOYCE, Vice-fres. 


OLYMPIAN KNIT GOODS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of U. T. K. Sweaters and Athletic Knit Goods, 
Bathing, Racing, and Gymnasium Suits, Golf and Bicycle Hose. 


New York Office, 346 Broadway, Room 941 UTICA, N. Y. 
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ROOT’S 


TIVOLI STANDARD 


UNDERWEAR 


ALL DEALERS SELL IT 


DANA S. 
COURTNEY 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Bobbins, 
Spools, Ete. 


CHICOPEE 
MASSACHUSETTS 














Established 1860. Incorporated 1893 


C. M. BLAISDELL, Pres. and Treas. 
G. A. BLAISDELL, Vice.-Pres. and Secy. 


The S. Blaisdell, Jr., Co. 


EGYPTIAN 


COTTON 


PERUVIAN 





American Long Staple a Specialty. 


Shipments direct to mill from Egypt, 
Peru, and all American 
Southern Points. 


CHICOPEE, - = MASS. 








Farr Alpaca 
Company 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 
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SCHOELLKOPF & CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Tanners of Sheep Leather 


FOR THE 


Boot and Shoe, Glove and Mitten, Bag and Case, Saddlery and 
Harness, Coat and Robe, and Specialty Trades 


BUFFALO LOUNGE COMPANY 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lounges, Couches, Adjustable End Divans, Bed Lounges, 
Wardrobe and Bed Couches 


CATALOGUE TO DEALERS ONLY 


567-587 Exchange Street BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


“HOYT” cak-tanneo LEATHER BELTING 
Special Belts for every use. All Genuine Hoyt Belts bear our brand 


“FLINTSTONE’’ 
and are fully guaranteed 


EDWARD R. LADEW, seccesso: to FAYERWEATHER & LADEW 


, SOLE MANUFACTURER 
- 91 Liberty Street, NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCHES: Chicago, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, Boston, Charlotte, Atlanta, Newark 














ESTABLISHED 1889 L. D. TELEPHONE 629 J 


JOHN C. McCLURE 
PATTERN MAKER 


THOROUGHLY EQUIPPED FOR ALL GENERAL WORK 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED FROM FINISHED DRAWINGS 


134 Orange Street, Near Broad Street Station, M.& E.R. R. NEWARK, N. J. 
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: THE YEAGER 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PARLOR SUITS 


AND 


Novelties in Furniture 


Se 


Allentown, Pa. 






eae Gost qos AAS AS 
eS se SeESeES yous 


F. W. DeVoe & 
C. T. Raynolds Co. 


101 and 103 Fulton St., NEW YORK CITY. 
Manufacturers of Pure Lead and Zinc? 


Ready-Mixed Paints 


MADE IN 46 SHADES 


Coach, Car, Carriage, and Interior 


Varnishes 
Paint and Varnish Brushes, and all 
kinds of Material and Tools 
used by Painters 




























We have our own “High Standards” of 
quality and do not enter into competition 
with those manufacturers who pay more 
attention to making goods to sell at low 
prices than they do to see how perfect 
they can make them. 


Inferior Goods are like Inferior and Underpaid Men— 
DEAR AT ANY PRICE 
















: We Manufacture a 
Complete Line of 
Popular Priced 


Bee 


Cutters and Sleighs 


Lull Carriage Co. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 









| Box and Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PACKING CASES 


Lock Corner Boxes a Specialty. 


g LUMBER 


Cor. Platt and Warehouse Sts. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
O eaedideeii ideal 


L. D. Telephone No. 3065 R, Newark 
Newark ’Phone 68-Hamburg. Established 1862 


A. C. BURKHARDT 
Newark Steam Cooperage Works 


Factory, 33 to 39 ALYEA STREET 
Office, 30 Paterson St. NEWARK, N. J. 
Manufacturer of Tanks, Casks, Kegs, Hogs- 
heads, and Barrels, for Lager and Ale 
Brewers, at the Lowest Prices 


Pressure Tanks a Specialty. 
Dealers in Shooks, Headings, Hoops, Hoop 
Fasteners, Rivets and Flaggs. Hatters 
Supplied with Tanks, Tubs, &c. 
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WHEN IN PITTSBURGH 


VISIT 


Calhoun, Southern ana 


Oakwood Parks 


i 


Something Doing All The Time. 








PITTSBURGH RAILWAYS CO. 


eee 


HENRY F. LOEWER WM. LOEWER 
Prest. & Gen. Mgr. Treasurer 


FRED S. LOEWER GEO. F. SCHELTER 
Vice-Prest. Secretary 


For practical work; 
for saving time; for long 
service and complete 
satisfaction, no other 
typewriter quite equals 


The Smith 
Premier 


A little book explaining just why 
this is so will be sent on request. 


Better ask about it to-day. 


Uddddddéddéds 


ROCHESTER 
LAST WORKS 


fp 


The smith Premier 
Typewriter Company 
519"Eleventh St. N. W. 
Washing D. C. 


Ytayy pene KMéiéddididdidiiidiieeAAZLE DDI. 





L. 


Vili isdddddiddidididdddddddddddddddidddddddiddddlddidddiiditsstditle, 
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THIS TRADE MARK ON ANY ARTICLE ATHLETIC 


Gives the implement its true value as to quality and Official Endorsement. A. G. Spalding & Bro. 
were awarded the highest honors at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in com- 
petition with the world’s makers, receiving a 


SPECIAL AWARD 


(Superior to a Grand Prize) 


Py Pe 


Se 
; 


PPT PSST He Dep pap 


Pp 


consisting of a Gold Medal, for the best, most complete and 
most attractive installation of Gymnastic Apparatus and 
Athletic Supplies shown at the World’s Fair, and also a 


GRAND PRIZE 


for their exhibit of all kinds of Athletic Implements, Gymnastic Apparatus and Wearing Apparel. 


In the OLYMPIC GAMES, which extended over a period from May to November. 
1904, every article used in the Stadium in connection with the games bore the Official Stamp of 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


New York Philadelphia Buffalo Boston Baltimore Washington 
San Francisco Denver Pittsburg Minneapolis New Orleans Kansas City 
St. Louis Cincinnati Syracuse Chicago Montreal, Can. London, Eng. 


Seine FEFEPPPEPPPPPPPPPPPP PPPS PPP PPE PPP PPP PP PPP PPP PE PPPT PEP PHHPS® 
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: 
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5 
JOHN P. WHEELER, Treasurer E 
HOSMER P. REDFIELD, Asst. Treasurer 4 
T 
fF 
f 
r 


Connecticut 


ty) MEIGS H. WHAPLES, President 
#) HENRY S. ROBINSON, Secretary 


anes 


Trust and Safe Deposit Company ' 
CORNER MAIN AND PEARL STREETS H 





HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





eo 


Capital, $300,000 Surplus, $200,000 


BANKING BUSINESS 
Conducts a General Banking Business. Accounts opened and Deposits received subject to check at 
sight. Accounts solicited. Also 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
The most capacious and impregnable in the city. 1,000 safe boxes for rent at from $10 to $100 per 
annum, according to size 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
Is authorized by its charter to act as Trustee for individuals and corporations, Executor or Adminis- 
trator of Estates, Guardian of Minors, Etc. 
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COMPLIMENTS 


OF THE 


ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION.CO. 


FIREPROOFING 


TRENTON AND NEW YORK 
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Pittsburgh Coal Co. — 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Youghiogheny Gas and Pittsburgh Steam Coal 


5,000 INDIVIDUAL CARS 


+ 


Lake Shipping and Vessel Fueling Department 


Perry Payne Building, Cleveland, Obio 


General Offices @ PITTSBURGH, PA. | 











vv" wrvrs 


KING’S 
WINDSOR CEMENT 


Plastering Walls and Ceilings 





Elastic in its nature, can be applied with 25 per cent. less labor 
and has 12% per cent more covering capacity 


than any other similar material 
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LLEVATOR 


4 ~ ee 
f FIRST CLASS RESTAURANT AT POPULAR PRICES. 


MODERN HOTEL, HOT and COLD WATER IN EACH ROOM 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED or CLEANLINESS awo COMFORT. 


BULFINCH PLACE. BOWDOIN ST. & BULFINCH ST.. 


BOSTON. MASS. 





IT’S RIGHT” 


STOP! 


If the 
Thermometer 
Worries you 
Remember 


RED 
TOP 
RYE 
Will tone your 
System 
Ferdinand 
Westheimer & Sons Figs tama (aay - 
st soph Mo. StL, Mo. J. & A. FREIBERG, Distillers 


CINCINNATI,:‘OHIO. 
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Santarote 


LEATHER 


is best For 


melaainaelas 


FOR TRIAL PURPOSES 
we have for sale four sizes of chair seats, which 
give you the amount of upholstery material 
you want, making the cost very small for new 
seats for chairs you may have that need reup- 
holstering. We will send on receipt of price 
and name of upholsterer, chair seat size 18x18 
inch, 25c.; 25x25 inch, 50c.; 27x27 inch,70c.; 
36x36 inch, $1.00. We wil! not be responsible 
wad _ of remittances made in stamps or cur- 


PANTASOTE’ S superior wearing 
qualities has made it a National Stand- 
ard. The greatdemand for it has led to the 
substitution of many inferior imitations, vic- 
timizing the public. Do not be misled by 
statements that Temtgqste’ is aname rep- 
resenting a number of leather substitutes. 
There is only one GENUINE PAN- 
TASOTE LEATHER. To protect 
inst fraud, accept no furniture from 

on aler or upholsterer unless it bears 
our trade-mark label, as shown below. 
Do not accept his “‘just as good *’ theory; 
insist upon Pantasote, and ses that you 
get the genuine Pantasote. Look for 
=o Pantasote embossed on selvage 


edge of piece goods. 

@ PANTASOTE is durable, bright, 
handsome, easily cleaned, wearsand looks 

like leather, al com one-third as much. 
Upon application, — send our catalogue 

showing material in the different colors in 

which it is made. 


THE PANTASOTE CO. 
Dept. 100, 11 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


janlasot« 


CONNELLSVILLE 


COKE 


Furnace, Foundry, and Crushed. 
YOUGHIOGHENY 


COAL 


Washington Coal & Coke 
Company 


General Office, DAWSON, PA. 


Sales Office, Conestoga Bldg. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 














HENRY SIEGEL 
COMPANY 


4 


Washington and Essex Streets 


Boston’s 
New Department Store 


BOSTON 
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| Oohe DUPLEX 
Flat-Bed, Web Perfecting 


Newspaper Press 


Prints 2, 4,6, 8,10, or 12 Pages at One Operation and at Equal Speed, WITHOUT STEREOTYPING 
OUR CUSTOMERS WRITE OUR ADS. THIS IS WHAT THEY SAY: 


BATAVIA (N. Y.) EVENING NEWS. 


You will be glad to know that the Duplex machine is doing good work, and seems to be abundantly capa- 
ble of handling our edition of 6,300 to 6,500 duily. Weare having no trouble with it at all. 


THEO. NOEL CO., Chicago. 


We are sending you, under separate cover, copies of our twenty-four page book!et which we are just run- 
ning on your press. The press is giving good satisfaction in every way. 
Ifat any time you desire us to make an exhibition run, you will give us a few hours’ notice and we will 


be only too glad to doso. 














DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 














GEORGE HILDEBRAND 


Builder and General 
Contractor 


Telephone 1707, Cortlandt 


38 Park Row, Potter Building, Room 121 
NEW YORK 
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U. S. Cement Shingle 
Machinery Co. 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


Toledo Stove and 
Range Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 











Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co. 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 








Western Block Co. 


LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 


ANVIL BRAND 


TACKLE BLOCKS AND 
SHEAVES 


Wood, Wrought Iron, and Steel 
for Manila or Wire Rope 


Write for Catalogue 
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2 enema 


FOR SUPERIOR STYLE 
AND ELEGANCE 


y “Ham’s Goods” 


MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL AND PERFECT 


COMBUSTION GUARANTEED 


We Make the finest Line of Tubular Lanterns and 


Lamps of Every Description 


C. T. HAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 


HIGHEST GRADE OF UNION-MADE 


Overcoats and Suits 








‘Ohe Lawton 


MAX ERNST, 


[nvogue 


MAX ERNST, Maker 








Mr. 


Date 























Have Above Labels on the Inside Pockets. 


é 
om ol 
“7 

‘ 

| 

| 
| 


/-MAX ERNST, Maker | 


715-721 BROADWAY, we YORK. 
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=> HIGHLAND BRAND 
kag CREAM 


is pure, clean milk, evaporated to a creamy consistence 
and freed from all possible germ life by sterilization. 








Undiluted or slightly diluted, it is delicious in coffee, cocoa, on fruits, breakfast 
foods, or puddings. Diluted according to directions on the can, it serves in place of 
fresh milk for all purposes. 

WE ARE ALSO THE MANUFACTURERS OF 


OUR PET, ECONOMY, and Other Brands 


and our name is a guarantee as to their perfection. 
FOR SALE BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Helvetia Milk Condensing Company 
Highland, Illinois. 


Be Soe 


THE HERANCOURT Terre Haute 
BREWING CO. Brewing Company 











Brewers and Bottlers of 


CHAMPAGNE VELVET 


BOTTLED BEER 


+ + 


+ 


STRICTLY UNION 





Brews Absolutely Pure The Perfection of Brewing 


BEER Terre Haute, Ind. 
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. At the Greatest World’s Fair 
The Grand Prize St. Louis, 1904, was awarded to 





HRoken’s Congress Chairs 








Let us Quote You Prices 
Send for Catalogue 














We offer greater value in quality and immeasurable superiority in 
workmanship and style than other makers of BARBERS’ CHAIRS 


HokKen’s Barbers’ Supply Co. 


Manufacturer 





St. Louis 








1929 J Madison Square 


BUCHSGHATZ & BRENDLE 


212 East 37th Street 
NEW YORK 


ARTISTIC WORKERS IN 


Brass and Bronze 


Gates, Grills, Railings, Frames, 


Fenders, Andirons, Etc. 


ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED 





Telephone Cali 482 38th 


MOE FRANK 


BUTCHER 


44th Street, East of First Avenue 


NEW YORK 








i 








The B.&S. Adjustable AutomobileWrenches 


ARE SUBSTANTIAL AND SATISFACTORY 
Four Sizes in Stock—8 in., 10 in., 14 in., and 18 in. 


Circular W tells the story of the B. & S. Adjust- 
able Wrenches, and it is yours for the asking. 


. The Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, conn.,U.S. A. 


PIONEER DROP FORGERS OF AMERICA 
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Government Mitl. 


Crane & Co. 


MAKERS OF 


Bank Note, Bond, and 


Parchment 


Pioneer Mitl. 


Papers 
a 


Dalton, Massachusetts. 


PAUL L. WEBB. 


The 
Norris Peters 
Company 


PHOTO- 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


DANIEL FRASER, 
President-Treasurer. 


458 AND 460 PENNA. AVENUE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





H. C. REED, President H. P. KAUFFER, Treasurer 
NOAH BRYANT, Vice-President FRANK H. MILHAM, Secretary 
WM. SCHUMACHER, General Manager 


Imperial 
Coating Mills 


Surface Coated Papers 
Manila Cardboards of Every Description 


Our Specialty: 
Finest Lithograph Papers 





Incorporated February 9, 1901 
Long Distance Telephone No. 126 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 





JAMES B. LYON, Pres. WM. LYON, Vice-Pres. and Supt 
JAMES C. FITZGERALD, Treas. 
CHARLES M. WINCHESTER, Jr., Gen. Mer. 


J. B. Lyon Co. 


Printers 


Publishers and Book 
Manufacturers 














Cor. Beaver and Daniel Streets 
226 to 236 Hamilton Street 





Albany, New York 
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Among the many First-class Hotels of New York 


City, surrounding Madison Square Park, there is 
none better situated for the visitor than 


The Ashland House. 


From the corner of 23d Street and 4th Avenue 
half a block below) you can take a car for any 
Perry, Depot, Theater, Museum, Park, Store 
wholesale or retail), Brooklyn and the new East 

iver Bridges, General Post Office, or any other 
place of interest in the City. 

The Rapid Transit or Underground Road has 
made one of its Principal Stations at 23d Street 
and 4th Avenue. 

One of the chief attractions of 


THE ASHLAND 


Is its Restaurant, one of the best in the City, and 
which enjoys 


A World-wide Reputation. 


The house being conducted on the American and 
European plans enables to have their 
choice of rooms, with or without board. 

Single rooms heated without charge. 


Prices. 


Rooms with Board, $2.50 and $3 00 per day. 
Rooms without Board, $1.00 and upwards. 
Break fast, 75c. Lunch, 530c. Dinner, 75c. 
The Ashland House is quickly reached from the 
new landing for Hudson River and other steam- 
boats, at est 42d Street. Take south-bound 
electric car, 34th Street line, and transfer south 
at 4th Avenue, 





() PAY 
pe a +e I 
| GRAND® PRIZE 
LOWISIANAPVREHASE | § 
XPOSITION: 


t 
Sth —_— 


hk 


THE GRAND PRIZE for superiority in the workmanship 
and style of the Clothing exhibited at the St. Louis Ex- 
position was awarded to 


BROWNING, KING {@ Co. 


The cut shown herewith is from a photograph of the 
medal that accompanies this award. 

It stands for the superior qualities that always charac- 
terizeour Clothing and that were recognized by a discrim- 
inating public long before they were submitted to the 
judgment of the critical Jury of Experts who have but 
given their official seal to a popular verdict. 


Manufacturers and Retailers. 16 Retail Stores. 











MORE THAN 


300,000 


PEOPLE BUY 





Chicago Daily News 


every day, and probably more than 


1,000,000 


read it. Why? Because they believe 
it prints all the news and tells 
the truth about it. 








“CGaenelle 
RAIN COATS 


For Men, Women 
and Children 


MUST have this Circular Stamp 


fre oft 
\" TRADE MARK. 


\, 


on inside of garment. 
THEY COME IN 


LIGHT, MEDIUM AND HEAVY WEIGHTS. 


ALL SEASONS, 
SUITABLE FOR ALL WEATHERS AND 
ALL CLIMATES. 
RAIN WILL NEITHER 


WET NOR SPOT THEM. ALWAYS CORRECT. 
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Q pe | 
iFAY @ BOWEN ENGINE CoO. } 
5 200 Lake Street 2 Geneva, N. Y., U.S. A. 5 
: Manufacturers of Marine and Stationary 3 
a e BY 
: Gasoline Motors ; 
a b 
Fs and Complete Launches Send for Free Catalogue a 
EGER REUSE CERES EE FE EUOR REDE E EOE Sono UE 





The Chandler & Price 





Sa LL 





MANUFACTURED BY 


The Chandler & Price 
Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 





THE HOWELLS 


Heavy Geared 


POST DRILL 


For Boring Rock, Slate, Fire Clay, Etc 
Awarded Gold Meda! World's Fair, for 

ir Superior Excellence. 

Over 7,000 of these Machines in 
Actual Operation. We now have ready 
for distribution our 1905 Catalogue, which 
contains 80 pages, showing 40 different styles 
of Mining Machines — by both Hand 
and Compressed Air. If you are interested and 
want the best Mining Machines made in this 
country irrespective of price, write us today 


DODSON MINES, Plymouth Coal Company, 
Plymouth, Pa., December 14, 1904. 
Messrs. Howells Mining Drill Company, Plymouth, Pa. 

Dear Sirs: Some four months ago this company bought your “* Heavy 
Geared Post Machine" for the purpose of tapping the water in - old 
workings of Gaylord Mines. They bought also one hundred feet of 
drills and 3” bits. With these we Lest two proving holes some 60 feet wd 
70 feet in the faces of two headings that were driven towards the water 
We bay same 700 feet in this way to t the miners until we ap- 

the water line, then we drilled five =| to tap the water, one 
bez, a4 ” in diameter 100 feet long. We could drive them farther if 


“iene of these were drilled on a slant through coal, bone, soft rock and 
big slate from bottom of vein to the roof, so we can say drill that it 
is the fastest, sim and easiest to drive a — distance we ever saw 
We were very fortunate to get it. Yours TAMES 

B. DAVIES, Supt 








Our 1905 Catalogue is FREE to You. 


Howells Mining Drill Company 
Established 1878. PLYMOUTH, PA. 
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IT’S A NICHOLSON 





That’s all you need to Know about a FILE. 


IT’S THE BEST 


Dees bes Dis Lis Jos bis [os bie box Jom Loe [oe Lie [oe Joe Die Ds Doe ie oe P= P= P= Ds Js Ps os Dos Ds Jos Ds Jos Dor foe Jos fo Jor De [os Jos Ds Jos P= Ds Do of ood of oo) oof =f ood oo) of fo] 2) 2] 2 a 


POPS le lw Pe eee Tw eT ape Ta eye te j._828B8000! 
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\Y/ | NGQ’S JOHN WIEDERHOLD C. SS. WASHBURN 


Disc Fans, Exhausters, Blowers, John Wiederhold 


Heaters, Electric Motors, High 
Speed Engines, Marine and Sta- S Comp any 


tionary Gas Engines, Acetylene 
Generators, and Forced Draught 
for Boilers,etc. # #% #& wo 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Corset Covers, Ladies’ 
We are now equipping boilers in steam plants and Children’s Muslin 


with a system for improved combustion, and 
UNDERWEAR, Etc. 


the economical generation of steam for all pur- 


poses. Can be applied to any boiler. We make = a Rar 


installations at our own cost, payment accord- 
ing to agreement, when our guarantees have 
been fulfilled. 


L. J. WING MAN’PG CO. 


136 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 








Schenectady, New York 























The Racycle & Any Bicycle 


Racycle sprocketsturn Bicycle sprockets turn 
between bearings. outside bearings. 


30 per cent. less pressure on the bear- 
ings of a Racycle than on a bicycle; 
therefore it turns ¥ easier. ide 
further and faster with less work on 
the Racycle. No oil can required. 


THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO. 
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PER mr en 


VEHICLE BUILDERS 
Do You Use Malleable Iron? 


Do you know that MALLEABLE IRON is used by nearly all the 
largest builders of Carriages and Wagons? 

Do you have trouble getting satisfactory MALLEABLE IRON? 

Do you desire to save money in the manufacturing of your vehicles? 

Do you desire to use the best MALLEABLE IRON? 

IF SO specify, when ordering from your dealer 


©) BRAND MALLEABLE IRON 


MADE SPECIALLY FOR CARRIAGE AND WAGON TRADE BY 


THE EBERHARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

















The 
“Reading” 
Transom 
Lifter 


Self-locking. Requires only 
one hand to raise or lower 
the transom. Same lifter 
works transoms hung in 
nine different positions 
without changing any of 


























the parts. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. — THE CHICAGO & ALTON 
runs the largest passenger engines 
in the world 
MADE BY They keep the trains on time 
READING HARDWARE CoO. Between catenin ( 
READING, PA. Kansas City and 

NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA § CHICAGO Peoria 

96-98 Reade St. 617 Market St. 105 Lake St. Geo. J. CHARLTON, General Passenger Agent 

CHICAGO, iLL. 
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The E. W. Vanduzen Co. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Chimes, Peals and 
BELLS 


For All Purposes 
Write For Catalogue 





Telephone 1099-38 


Thomas Halligan 


Wholesale Butcher 


637 to 641 West 40th Street New York City 





J. T. HUNT 
E. H. DORMAN 


TEL. CUYA. M 773 
BELL, MAIN 3011 


Hunt & Dorman Mfg. Co. 


15:31 Bright St. CLEVELAND, O. 





Engineers and Builders 
Electric and Hand-Power 


CRANES 


a 


MACHINERY 


AND 


Power- Transmission 





SPECIAL 


Appliances 
P74 


Case Manufacturing Co. 
- COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Service and the OLDSMOBILE 


Just think a moment! Do you buy a particular car because of a 

peculiar spring adjustment, a few pounds more or weight, the motor, 

transmission, or alienate r equipment alone, or use of the 
complete coordination of every part to every other part, and the way 
each part does its work ? 

When you buy an automobile it's just common business sense to look 
for the car that gives you the most ie yet Gae— the Oldsmobile. _If 
jour car is to be an investment not an expense, it must give you satis- 
ctory service, w means reasonable first cost, low cost of mainte- 
nance, . ficiency eo hill climbing ability, speed, and above 
all, absolute ease of cont y in emergency—all distinctive 

obile characteristics. 

The Oldsmobile is a recognized public utility —as indispensable as 

telephone, the typewriter, or the sewing machine. It fits into your re- 
quirements as a business or pr: man, as well as into average 
pocket- 

For runabout service you can find no equal to the Oldsmobile 
Standard Runabout at $650. Its single cylinder ‘ontal motor gives 
durability with f complication. It is equi >d with new side 
springs, which are a revelation in spring ke 
is superseded by a ratchet brake acting on a drum attached one to front 
sprocket. 

Equally serviceable is the Oldsmobile Touring Runabout at $750. 

For touring service the Oldsmobile Touring Car, at $1,400, is a 
prime favorite. In design it is ctive; in construction strong and sub- 
stantial. Its 20 h. p. two-cylinder motor gives ample speed. It has side 
entrance tonneau, oe steering post, and all the latest Oldsmobile im- 
provements. You will find it a tremendous hill climber. 

If you need a car for everyday business use, for pleasure, for com- 
mercial service, or as an in teem t, buy an Oldsmobile. Catalog “61” 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 
DETROIT, U.S. A. 


Member Association of Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers 





WASHINGTON 
[|YDRAULIC-PRESS 


BRICK COMPANY 
WASHINGTOND-G 
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: Star Brass Works : 
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7 Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Sandusky Tool Co. 








i 
E 


| Sandusky, Ohio 








POPE GOODE DE ODE ODODE OPE t 


LEWIS JONES & SON 


ESTABLISHED 1849 


WP PR gE SUPT ye ol 


—_ 


Undertakers 
a oe 


BOSTON 


TELEPHONE 665 OXFORD 


Competent persons always in attendance 
No charge for use of our private chapel 














THE CLARK MWF'G CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Original and sole Manufacturers of 
the Celebrated 


Clark’s Blind Hinges--fiate Hinges 


CAST LOOSE PIN BUTTS 


LULL & PORTER, DIXIE and BUFFALO 
REVERSIBLE SHUTTER HINGES 


Buffalo, Olympia, and Sampson Spring Hinges, 


Sash Pulleys, Stove Pipe Dampers, 
Shelf Supports, Lid Lifters, Etc. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





Automatic Closing 
Double Glazed and 
Adjustable Weather Guide 


Bei Fire Windows 








IN 








Voigtmann & Co. 
MANUFACTURERS 
430 W. 14th St. 427 W. 13th St. 
NEW YORK 
MANFRS. UNDER PATENTS 


42-54 E. Erie St., Chicago. 
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Do not replace your worn carpet with a new one. 


and will wear out just the same as the old one did. 


clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house. 


WoOoOoOD-MOSAIC 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


| 
| 


The new one will harbor dust and germs 
Our Parquetry, or Hardwood Floors, are beautiful, 
Free Catalogue No. 15. 


FLOORING CoO., 
NEW ALBANY, IND. 








REYNOLDS TRUCK 


IT TURNS 
IN ITS OWN 
LENGTH. 


See that Your Freight Moves on it. 


Lansing Wheelbarrow Company, 
Lansing Michigan. 


1104 Noble St., Ys 7 a. 175 E. uope St., Chicago. 
. Moore st.. N.Y. 





BERRY BROTHERS 


LIMITED 


Manufacturers of every grade of 
Varnish and Japan 
FOR EVERY USE KNOWN. 


St. Louis 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 


Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


New York 
Boston 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, DETROIT 


Canadian Factory, Walkerville, Ont. 














Established i857 incorporated i897 


A.Lucas & Sons 


Manufacturers of Shaker Screens, Self-Dump Cages, 
Steel Tipples. Designers, Manufacturers and 
Bu Iders of Structural and Ornamental 


Steel 4x° Iron Work 


Dealers in 


Structural Materials 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Cedar and 
Washington Streets 





Boston 
Artificial Leather Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


MOROCCOLINE 


Trade Mark. 


12 East 18th St., NEW YORK. 








THE PITTSBURG DISPATCH ; 


Is the only Newspaper in its Territory Em- 
ploying Union Labor in all its Departments. 





It reaches the millions of that thriving, purchasing class who 
have made the name Pittsburg synonymous with prosperity. 


I 
f 


IF YOU WANT TO MAKE THE BEST INVESTMENT EVER OFFERED YOU IN ADVERTISING, USE IT 
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Realizing that there is quite'a demand for Metal 
Packing, 


THE GARLOCK PACKING CO. 


has, for the past two or three years, been quietly 
conducting an independentand disinterested investi- 
gation into the metal packing business of the coun- 
try. As a result they have made a long term arrange- 
ment with the Pitt Mfg. Co. whereby the operation 
of the latter’s plant at Elwood Vity, Pa.,will in future 
be under their control. Mr. L. H. Martell, who has 
had fifteen years’ experience in this line of work, will 
remain as manager of this factory, which will be de- 
voted exclusively to the manufacture of a fulland 
complete line of metal packings. By the addition of 
this plant the Garlock Packing Co. are prepared to 
supply both Fibrous and Metal Packing to meet any 
and all conditions existing at the present time and 
are secure in their position as the largest manufac- 
turers and distributers of Packing in the world. 














Steel Storage. and 
Elevator Construction Cc. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Builders of Fire-Proof 
Grain Elevators. 








THOMPSON-STARRETT 
COMPANY 


Building Construction 
Engineering in all its 
branches. Foundations, 
Structural Steel, Electric 
Light and Power Plants, 
Steam Heating Plants. 


MAIN OFFICES 


ATLANTIC BLDG., NEw YORK 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE, CHICAGO 














The Pittsburg Steam Packing Cc 


MANUFACTURERS OF 










Seen, Hydraulic 
Water, Air, 
Ammonia, (2. Ete, 





FIBROUS PACKINCS 


210 SECOND AVENUE, 
PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


John W. Masury& Son 





Paints and 
Varnishes 


New York Chicago 





JAMES THOMAS, Prest. ROWLAND T. DAVIES, Vice-Prest. 
ROWLAND D. THOMAS, Secy. and Treas. 
GEO. DAVIES, Pur. Agt. 


Davies & Thomas Co. 
Foundry and 
Machine Works 


CATASAUQUA, PA. 


HORN & THOMAS, Gen’! Agents, 
Havemeyer Building, 
26 Cortlandt St., New York. 


N. Y. Telephone 4061 Cortlandt 
Catasauqua Telephone 1181 





Hart & Crouse Co. 


UTICA, NEW YORK. 


Royal Heaters 


Hot Water, Steam, and Hot Air Heaters. 
New York Radiators 
For Steam and Water. 


9 Lake St., CHICAGO. 235 Water St., NEW YORE 


ai ~~ 
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Richardson Brothers 


342 Pearl St., NEW YORK 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


Fine Colored Textile Wrappers and Specialties 


toyal’’ Press Papersifor Finishers of Cotton, Silk, and Woolen Goods; also “Union” Back Lining for Bookbinders 





Waldcutter& Kahlenberg 


CHAIR 
MANUFACTURERS 


Brown Avenue, Foot Missouri 


TOLEDO st Td a OHIO 


Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


LOoOOnmM Ss 


For Cotton and Silk Weaving 


The new Arkwright Mill in Fall River is fitted out 
with 1,100 of our Heavy Pattern Looms, especially 
adapted to run at high speed 

We are now building our New High Speed Loom 
with the Northrop continuous-filling and warp-stop 
motions attached. 


WE BUILD LOOMS FOR WEAVING ALL GRADES OF GOODS. 








CRAWFORD HOUSE 


SCOLLAY SQ., BOSTON, MASS. 


GOODWIN & RIMBACH 
PROPRIETORS 


Centrally located for all Depots, Theatres, Street 
Cars, and points of interest, all modern improvements. 
Thoroughly First Class. 


CLARKE BROTHERS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DEPARTMENT STORES 
310-312-314-316-318-320-322 N. Main Avenue 


SCRANTON, PA. 


530-532-534 Pittston Avenue 
SCRANTON, PA. 


Delaware Street, OLYPHANT, PA. 
Main Street and Salem Avenue, CARBONDALE 








BUEDINGENS 
DO EXCLUSIVELY HIGH GRADE 
PAPER BOX WORK 
ARTISTIC PRINTING © 
LITHOGRAPHING 


One order will be convincing proof 


BUEDINGEN MFG. CO. 
55 Platt Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Long Distance Phones 
New York Office 395 Broadway 





LION DALE 


Bleach, Dye and 
Print Works, Inc. 


ROCKAWAY, N. J. 





COLUMBIA BOX COMPANY 


2 ST. LOUIS, MO. 





19th and North Market Sts. 





WOODEN BOXES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


UNION LABEL BOXES 
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JOHNSON BROTHERS 


cokE ((() A L woop 


1312 F Street, Northwest 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BRANCHES: 


1515 7th Street N. W. 14th and D Streets S. W. 
Third and K Sts. N. W. 13th and Water Sts. S. W- 


PHONE M. 29. 








POUGHKEEPSIE TRUST CO., Poughkeepsie, N. \. 


Legal Depository for State, City and Court Funds 
Statement of Condition, Close of Business, December 31,190 


RESOURCES 
ON SS ee eee $264,115 
(all Loans, secured by collaterals............. 374,577 
Investment securities .........cccccccccccccces 458,905 
Mortgages and real estate..................+..- 226,824. 
Cash on band and in banks.................... 148, 510 
SEES cnc cape eonsghsesuun Ksenquees 3,926.7 
$1,476,858. 
LIABILITIES 
0] ae 
al we and — Vauin dbadsed tua cueseabecwnn 200, 686,' 2 
Deposits aenenea gnia keehekecie dcenervces eS 
MID 6.c)\cdactcodcnchdodawaanadchcareans 19,796 17 
$1,476,858."'1 





NATIONAL 
Metropolitan Citizens Bank 


Fifteenth Street, Opposite U. S. Treasury 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


UU. Ss. DEPOSITORY 
ORGANIZED 1814 


Capital, $800,000 Surplus, $733,000 





OFFICERS 
E. S. PARKER, President; S. W. WOODWARD, Vice- 
President; J. GALES MOORE, Cashier; W. W. W. Par- 
KER, Assistant Cashier. 


The “Bell’’ Telephone 


IS THE STANDARD 


FOR 
EFFICIENCY and UTILITY 


a 


a 


Empire State Tel. & Tel. Co. 
AUBURN, N. Y. 





INCORPORATED 1839 


THE 


Savings Bank of Utica 


233 GENESEE ST., UTICA, N. Y. 
2 


Bank Open from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 


Saturdays, 9 a. m. to 12 m. Monday evenings, 6.30 to 
8 o’clock. Sundays and legal holidays excepted. 


COOLEST  CLEANEST = CHEAPEST 


Trolley Ride 


IN NEW ENGLAND. 
SRNR IM 


BOSTON AND WORCESTER 
TROLLEY AIR LINE 





Rochester 
Trust & Safe Deposit Company 


25 Exchange Street 


Capital, $200,000 Surplus, $950,000 


Special attention and facilities given to the accounts 
of Labor Organizations 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 








The Cutler 
Manufacturing 
Company 





UNITED STATES MAIL CHUTES 





Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE 


Focke’s Sons Co. 
PORK AND BEEF 


PACKERS 


CURERS of the CELEBRATED 


Crown and Gem City Star Hams 
and Breakfast Bacon 
f the “CROWN” Open Kettle Rendered Lard 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Wm. 





\Vakers ¢ 





THE 


First National Rank 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


The Crawford, McGregor 
ani Canby Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lasts, Golf Goods, 
Bowling Goods 


DAYTON, - - OHIO 





jy. MARcEDANT 


COMPANY 


Woon WoRKnG MACHINERY 
‘HAMILTON,O.,U.S. A. - | 


MANUFACTURER 


JOHN HICK’S 


English Worcestershire Sauce 


NATIONAL 
5 and 10 CENT COMPANY, Inc. 
LEON PEARL 
564 Broadway, & NEW YORK 
Sole Agents and Distributers 
FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


(Copyright Secured) 





TheNormandin Block Machine 
AND ITS PRODUCT RECEIVED THE HIGHEST AWARD, ST. LOUIS. 


Hundreds of our 
machines are in 
successful opera- 
tion. Thousands of 
Normandin Con - 
crete Blocks are 
used daily. The 
NORMANDIN CON- 
CRETE BLocK Ma 
cuine isadopted by 

is and used by the U. 
S. Government En- 
g neers. “It Must be Right.” Printed matter upon request. 


CEMENT MACHINERY COMPANY 
. TACKSON, MICHIGAN 





i855 1905 


“The First and Still the Best” 


Nineteen Hundred and Five 
IS OUR 


Fiftieth Anniversary 
in the making of 


Wood Water Pipe 
A. Wyckoff & Son Co. Elmira, N. Y, 
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SANDUSKY, O. NEW YORK CHICAGO CINCINNATI 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper 


Established 1867 


Northampton Emery Wheel Co. 


Manufacturers of 





Company Premium Solid Emery and 
Manufacturers of Corundum Wheels 
CORRUGATED And Builders of 
== PAPER== Emery Wheel Machinery 
Sandusky, Ohio - - U.S.A.] LEEDS, -~ ~ MASS. 
Telephone 1353 M. J. O’DONNELL., R. L. CARY. 


The Findeiss & Heckel 
Oak Leather Co. 


Tanners of 
Oak Harness Leather 
“* Finest Harness Leather in the Market” 


Zanesville, Ohio 


M. J. O(DONNELL & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Doors, Windows, and Fine Interior 
Trim, Stair Building and 
General Mill Work 


DUNKIRK, N. Y. 


Telephone No. 117. 





GEORGE BEATTY, President J.S. BRACKEN, Vice-President 
W. C. BRACKEN, Secretary J. KEMTZ, Jr., Treasurer 


Federal Glass Co. 


Manufacurers of 


LIME BLOWN 


TUMBLERS 


Plain and Engraved 
CEERI 


PRESSED TUMBLERS AND JELLIES 


Send for Price Lists, Catalogues, etc. 


COLUMBUS, - - OHIO 





J.J. URSCHEL, 


F. B. JONES, 
President 


Sec’y and Manager. 


THE ACME COAL, WOOD, AND 
BUILDERS SUPPLY COMPANY 


WHITE ENAMEL FINISH 


Sand, Lime, Cement, Hard Wall Plaster, 
Sewer Pipe, Drain Tile and 
Other Clay Products 


Phones: Bell Blue 921, Home East 528 


FRONT AND DROEGEE STS. - TOLEDO, 0. 
Near Rolling Mill 





Flor de Garcia 
F. & D. Perfecto 


Mighest Grade 10c Cigar 
UNION MADE 


FITZPATRICK & DRAPER, 
TROY, N. Y. 
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Are “American Swiss” 


AS GOOD AS THE 
IMPORTED SWISS 


TRY ’EM 
ENUFSED 
AMERICAN SWISS 
FILE AND TOOL CO. 


Elizabeth, N. J. 


? 


THE JARECKI 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


FERTILIZERS AND ALUM 


Sandusky and Cincinnati; Ohio 


Burnham Hitchings 
Pierson Co. 


Designers, Manufacturers and Builders 
of Horticultural Structures 





Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Greenhouse Lumber and Structural 
Materials, Greenhouse Heating 
and Ventilating Apparatus 


Office: St. James Building, New York 





Away Above Everything 


“LEWIS 66” 


WHISKY 
Strauss, Pritz & Co. 


DISTILLERS 


Cincinnati, Obio 


Highest grades 
Wheat, Rye, 
Buckwheat Self- 
rising Biscuit, 
Buckwheat, 
Pancake 


Pape& Loos 
Acme Roller Mills 
Manufacturers of 
FLOUR 

Quincy, Illinois 


(Union Label on 
Each Package). 





THE PEOPLE’S 


Savings: Bank Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Corner of Pear! and Franklin 


ESTABLISHED 1871 


Capital, $200,000 Surplus, $140,000 
Deposit, $4,000,000 


R. R. RHODES, Prest. HENRY KIEFER, Sec’y and Treas. 
P. J. HUEGLE, Jr., Asst. Treas. 





“ARE YOU IN A HURRY?” 


WE GUARANTEE 


3-Second Service 
HAVE LOW RATES 
Utica Home Telephone Co. 
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“Yankee” Ratchet Screw Driver. 





“Yankee” Automatic Drill with Magazine for Drill Points. 


“Yankee” Reciprocating Drill for Wood or Metal. 


SOME OTHERS, AND IS MAILED 

















“YANKEE’ 
TOOLS 





are the newest, cleverestand 
most satisfactory in use, and 
the first to be offered at so 
reasonablea price that every 
up-to-date mechanic could 
buy tools of their quality and 
character. 

Other tools are very good 
tools, but “Yankee” Tools 
are better. 

“Yankee” Tools are sold 
by all leading dealers in tools 
and hardware everywhere. 
Ask your dealer to see them. 


a 














vith tamer Tema eee North Brothers Manufacturing Company, 


FREE ON APPLICATION TO— LEHIGH AVENUE AND AMERICAN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 











VULCAN 
HORSE NAILS 


Strictly High Grade 


Rank in Superiority Far 
in Advance of all Others 











MADE BY 


The Fowler Nail Co. 


SEYMOUR, CONN. 














WATERPROOF. Not the Boys, but the Wall. 


It is covered with SANITAS, the new 
Washable Wall Covering. Applied to the 
wall like ordinary paper. Can be washed 
any time with soapand water. The hand- 
some prints, plain colors and tile effects, 
dull finish or glazed, with oil colors, make 
it an appropriate covering for kitchen 
bath, orany other room. A closet lined 
with SANITAS is moth proof. If your 
Decorator, Dept. Store, Dry Goods or Oil 
Cloth Dealer does not keep it, write to us 
and we will send you samples. 


STANDARD TABLE OIL CLOTH COMPANY, 
320 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Ask Your Jeweler for 


S. 0. BIGNEY 
& C0.’S 


& —) 9 Gold-Filled Chains. 
ree They are Reliable. 


* TRADE MARK: 


New York Office: Factory: 
3 MAIDEN LANE. ATTLEBORO, MASS. 














WM. T. DAVIS, President. R. G. BROOKS, Vice-President. 
A. B. EYNON, Cashier. 


It doesn’t cost any 
nase ty Dene 0 gull WEST SIDE BANK 
, - ; No. 109 North Main Avenue 
im §=chuck—like the PRATT, SCRANTON, PA. 
-- in which drills can not : - 
* slip—than it does for General Banking Business. Accounts Solicited. 


’ j : Interest Paid on Savings Deposits from One Dollar Upward. 
=~ very ordinary ones. Peaks oa Eeelacd, Mend. nan Woke eee 
PRATT CHUCK CO. DIRECTORS: 
Frankfort, N. Y., U. S. A. Palmer L. Williams. | W. Gaylord Thomas. Thos. P. Gordon. 
Buregees Representatives—Selig, Sonnenthal & R. G. Brooks. W. R. Williams. John H. Williams. 
‘o., 85 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. W. T. Davis. Richard Nicholls. M. J. Williams, M. D. 




















Goodyear 
Lumber Company 


Business Established 1872. 


Manufacturers of Pennsylvania White Hemlock 


LUMBER 


Mills on Buffalo and Susquehanna Railroad. 


CAPACITY, 800,000 FEET PER DAY 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


950 Ellicott Square, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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‘ 


NATCH 


‘ 


and. the : 
Train Order ,. 
Make Trabel’ } 
Safe. : 


“*Timemakers and Tinlekeepers”’ an illustrated 
history of the watch sent,f¥eé. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 


Elgin, ‘Ill. 












PROFIT-SHARING LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 


Amounts to Suit Your Needs up to $100,000. 


INSURING OVER $1,000,000,000. 
The Prudential “nn er Atserica 


Home Office, JOHN E. DRYDEN, 
Newark, N., J. President. 


POPP LPL LD eA 





PPP OP edhe 


THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





FOR BOTH SEXES. 





Over 6 Million Policies in Force. 


WRITE FOR RATE AT YOUR AGE, 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. 


DEPARTMENT NO. TR. 

















oe 


FECT BALANCE 







National Life Insurance Co., U. S. A., 159 Le Salle St., Chicage. 


Gentlemen: Information concerning an Endowment Policy for ® 






person-_______years of age may be sent to 
a ee Address—_—_________—_ 


D-2 cs 
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J QMESHDAVGUERTY, PrestrandTreasy: RAS ONNEL VF; FIRE O — sag ROBT. "D. SCOTT; Secretary 





Established is92 


The Streator Clay Mfg. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Wall Coping, Flue Lining, Fire Clay Stove Pipe 
Drain Tile, Fire Brick, Milled Fire Clay, and General Clay Products. 
Streator, Illinois. | 


MOCH.BERMAN&(O. | You will get 


CREATORS OF A Prompt, Intelligent 


“WELLWORTH™ Besuial 


\ DRESSY CLOTHING / 





to any inquiry sent us about 


Printing and Binding 


of any sort. 


We may be able to savé you 
some money. 

An experience of. 59 years. - 

in the PRINTING BUSINESS, 

being continuously at it since 

1846, may be worth some- 

thing to you. 


m en noted for mean e ~ for the pee Panta graph 


are 
né form fitting. i 
SW:*ELM & M:FAREAND STS., Printing & Stationery Company 


CINCINNATI,O. Bloomington, Il. 


THE KILBOURNE & JACOBS MFG. CO. cor" P's 


Wheel Scrapers Railroad and Warehouse 


Drag Scrapers TRUCKS 
CONTRACTORS Baggage Barrows 


Dump Cars and Carts : - Sugar Cane Cars 
Grading Plows . va Plantation Cars 


Wheelbarrows of all kinds ere N . Steel Troughs and Steel Shapes 
STEEL: ; ~~ ae = of Various Kinds 
Ore and Mine Cars, and Tubular ae Coe Wrought Steel Sinks 
Wheelbarrows en ea > ae Steel Shop Pans, and 
Small Cars of Every Kind 7 Steel Barrels 


























The Celebrated “COLUMBUS” Solid Stee! Drag Scraper. 
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COLORADO 


AND 
THE 
BEST 


UTAH 


PACIFIC COAST 


REACHED VIA THE 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RY. 


OBSERVATION PARLOR CAFE DINING CARS MEALS ALA CARTE 
AND PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS WITH ELECTRIC LIGHTS AND FANS. 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE. NO CHANGE OF CARS TO CALIFORNIA. 


LOW EXCURSION RATES. 





Your Spare Time 
Turned Into Money. 





Any wide-awake union man can earn 
money in his spare time by securing 
subscribers for the 


American Federationist 


A few hours’ work in the union hall 
or among his shop mates will give 
surprising results. ‘ 

Some of our agents are sending over 
a hundred names as the result of can- 
vassing among their friends during 
odd hours. 

Write to this office for sample copies, 
descriptive booklets and rates of com: 
mission. 











The American Federationist 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. 


a copy [ a year 
C. from newsdealers. by subscription 
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UNION LABEL 
of the 


UNITED 
HATTERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


W HEN ze are buying a FUR HAT, either soft or stiff 
see to it that the Genuine Union Label is sewed in it 
The Genuine Union Label is perforated on the four es 
exactly the same as a postage stamp. Ifa retailer 
loose labels in his possession and offers to put one in a hat 
for you, do not patronize him. Loose labels in retail stores 
are counterfeits. Unprincipled manufacturers are using 
them in order to get rid of their scab-made hats. The 
John B, Stetson Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., is a non-unios 


concern. 
JOHN A. MOFFITT, President. 


MARTIN LAWLOR, Secretary, Orange, N. J. 
1: Waverly Place, New York City. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSS. 
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T. W. GARDINER H. K. GARDINER 
H. L. WOOD 


Compliments 


THOMAS W. GARDINER 


LAST 
MAKER 


2 Box Place, LYNN, MASS. 


Boston Office: 


[oe omen 
MEYER BROS. : 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Rags, Bones, Iron, Metals, 
Gum Shoes, Bottles, 
Second-Hand 
Piping, Etc. 


518-524 South Main Street 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


MAIN OFFICE: 


234-236 North Front Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New England’s 
Greatest 
Supply Center 
R. H. WHITE 
COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 








Established 1825 


R. HEINISCH’S SONS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Incorporated 1892 


Tailors’ Shears 
Trimmers 
Scissors 
Tinners’ Snips 
Etc., Etc. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 











